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CxErnNcs and welcome to issue #56 of Cemetery Dance. Td 
like to start this Editorial by taking a look back. ..to last issue's 
Editorial, in which I said: 'Taken as a whole, this issue's fic- 
tion contents strike me as the most varied we've ever had, at 
least siTKe I've been on board (which dates me way back to 
issue #35).' 

1 was thus greatly gratified to receive the following 
feedback from reader Mitch Earleywine: 'Hi fitere! My hearty 
thanks to everyone who worked on CD's latest issue. I've 
never had a magazine give me such a range oi emotions in a 
single issue. 1 thought everything from 'UghI That' s so gross. 
Let me read it again,' (in reference to "Grapefruit Spoons") 
to 'Aw! Isn't that sweet' ("Hanako horn Miyazaki'). Please 
keep 'em coming." 

Thanks for the feedback, Mitch! It's great to hear from 
our readers (regardless of whether the comments are posi- 
tive or negative), and although we haven't yet launched a 
"Letters from our Readers' column, we continue to mull 
over the idea, artd the only thing really stopping us is a lack 
of sufficient input from you folks. So, as Mitch says, 'Please 
keep 'em coming!" 

Ill 

These are exciting dines in the horror genre, at least in this 
reader's opinion. Several relative newcomers have recently 
published (or wiD soon pniblish) notable books, including first 
novels from Sarah Langan (The Keeper), Joe Hill (Heart-Shaped 
Box), and Peter Raftos (The Stone Ship), and first horror novels 
from Stef^ien Graham Jones (Demon Theory), Scott Smith (TV 
Ruins), and Simon Morden (Another War). And there are many 
other new writers pumping fresh blood into the genre. 

In recognition of that, we're debuting a new interview 
series in this issue, entitled "New Voices." As Hs name implies, 
the series will focus on relative newcomers to the genre, start- 
ing with Jeremy Robert Johnscm in this issue, and Michael 
McBride in our next issue. The interviews will be conducted 
by frequent CD contributor Steve Vernon aiai, when possible, 
we'll feature a story by the author alongside the interview. 
We hope you ei^y "New Voices." 

Ill 

That's enough fioqi me for now. 1 hope you enjoy the 
latest Dance. 

Until next time... 

-Robert Monish 



Heuo again and welcome back to another jam-packed 
issue of Cemetery Dance magazine. I hope you find 
something you like and come back for more next 
time. 

As I'm sure )rou' ve noticed by now, CD #56 is our 
first issue in many years to spotlight a single autiior. 
From the moment I finished reading his wonderful 
collection. The Two Sams, Glen Hirshberg has been 
one of my personal favorites, 1 hope you enjoy this 
issue's special contributions, including an exclusive 
Hirshberg novel excerpt, a brand new short story, 
non-fiction, an in-depft interview, a bibliography, 
and a feature review of his new collection, American 
Morons, from Earthling Publications. 

And, yes, we do plan to publish more issues in 
the near future focusing on the work of individual 
authors. 

Ill 

Okay, now that I've shined my editorial spotli^t 
on Glen Hirshberg, 1 need to mention that we have 
an amazing amount of other great material in tiiis 
issue. Brand new short fiction from Cemetery Dance 
veterans Scott Nicholson, Stephen Mark Rainey, and 
David Nickle, as well as getue vets Peter Atkins and 
Jeremy Robert Johnsoa Plus all the usual columns aiul 
author features on both Earl Hamiwr, Jr. and Jeremy 
Robert Johnson. 

Ill 

I also want to take a moment to thank our new 
Associate Editor, Norman Prentiss. Norm came on 
board earlier this summer and has been a tremeiKlous 
help. He's a true professional (not to mention a very 
talented writer), and we're very fortunate to have 
him on staff. 

Ill 

As always, we'd love to hear your thoughts on 
the magazine — what you liked, what you didn't, what 
you would like to see more of. Please feel free to email 
your comments to info@cemeterydance.com, enr mail 
them to P.O. Box 623, Forest Hill, MD 21060. 

Okay, that's all imtil next time. Now, turn down 
the lights, flip the page, take my haiKi, and start the 
daiKe... 

-Richard Chizmar 












A Conversaiion wilii 

■Glen Hirshberg 

conducted by Rick Kleffel 


One of the great strengths of the horror 
genre is the latitude that it offers writ- 
ers who choose to work within it. Not 
every writer chooses to take advantage 
of that flexibility, nor do many need to. 
But those who do, like Glen Hirshberg, 
are able to create a body of work that 
often helps expand the boundaries of 
the genre itself. With novels like The 
Snowman 'f Children and short stories like 
those collected in The Tuv Sams and the 
forthcoming American Morons, Hirsh- 
berg has demonstrated that one writer 
can create a body of work that is varied 
in content, style, and subject, yet unified 
by an intense writerly vision not just of 
darkness, but also of hope. But Hirsh- 
berg has done more than just expand the 
written canon of horror. He's pioneered 
the art of five stoiy-telling, working with 
fellow writers Peter Atkins and Dennis 
Etchison to take live readings of horror 
stories on the road with the Rolling 
Darkness ReNnie. The passion required to 
get up in front of an audieiKe and try to 
re-create the campfire effect in a modem 
strip-mall bookstore is considerable, and 
it carries into all of Hirshbcrg's work. 
Cemetery Dance caught up with this vital 
writer and rolled back the dock. 


Let's begin at the beginning. 
Glen, tell us about your life as 
a "writerly child." 

1 really do think 1 was bom 
with this. There's a 90-minute 
cassette my parents have In which 
I— age not-quite-3— follow them and 
my uncle and aunt around the house, 
telling stories. The stories all have the 
same plot. My newborn brother destroys 
something or threatens something in 
the house. 1 save the something, fend 
off my brother, and restore order. The 
most amusing thing about the tape is 
not my stories, God knows— mv basic 
technique amounts to asking "Did you 
know what happened?" after each new 


sentence— but the evapniration of most 
of the adults, followed, on side two, by 
the slow erosion of my father' s generally 
unquenchable enthusiasm. The cas- 
sette ends with an eruption of "What? 
WHAT? WHAT HAPPENED?" and the 
recorder being slammed off. 

What's the first piece of fiction 
you remember writing dowm 
and caring about? 

1 know' 1 had a dead dog story. 
The dog's name was Cloud. 
That was 2nd grade, 1 believe. In 6th 
grade, I wrote a dead-turkey story for 
Thanksgiving. That was the first thing 
I wrote that f>€ople not related to me 
found funny, a little disturbing, strangely 
touching at the end. So 1 had trouble with 
genre boundaries even then. And in 8th 
grade, 1 wrote my first ghost story. It was 
called "The Chill," and was— I'm afraid 
I'm not inventing this— about a scary 
refrigerator. The best thing about that 
was that a teacher took the folder with 
my story in it and circulated it through 
the school. When it was returned to me, 
it had these truly inspired blurbs on the 
back from students and teachers. They 
were considerably more imaginative and 
better written than the story. 

Are there pieces of wrriting 
from your childhood or teen- 
aged years that you still like? 


Do the things you've written in 
the past and discarded haunt 
you, or your work? 

Honestly, they don't, I find 
the process of creating so 
exhilarating and so demanding that I 
don't have time to dwell much on w’hat 
didn't work in the pieces I've decided 
were either finished or unsalvageable. 
I try just to keep working. On the other 


hand, there are certainly pieces that 1 
refuse to believe I can't get right, and that 
I continue to slug away at for years and 
years and years. The novel I'm working 
on right now has filled up drawers and 
occupied brainspace for eleven years. 
Right this second, halfway through 
what feels like a draft that really might 
work. I'm cautiously optimistic that 
there won't be a twelfth year. Or not a 
thirteenth, anyway. 

Tell us the story of your first 
story — the first story you wrote 
for an audience to be sold, and how it 
was sold, and how the .sale affected the 
writing that followed it. 

My first novel. The Snounnan's 
Oiildreti, took the traditional 
absurdly long, convoluted path to print. 
Several times during that process, I did 
rewrites, either because editors asked or 
because 1 had ideas. As a result, 1 wound 
up junking drafts of a new novel (the 
one I'm re-attempting now) and casting 
about for something else to write just to 
keep busy. 

Meanwhile, I'd been telling my 
students ghost stories every year on Hal- 
loween, just because I love Halloween. 
One stor)’, in particular, had acquired 
some notoriety on campus. In fact, the 
previous year, a couple students had 
snuck out of their chemistr)’ class and 
into my darkened room to hear my 
recitation, thus getting themselves and 
me in all kinds of trouble. Seemed a good 
sign, somehow. Eventually, one of the 
students told me, "You know, you really 
might want to write that dow'n." 

So 1 churned out a draft of “Mr. 
Dark's Carnival." I'd read ghost stories 
all my life, but I'd never written one. The 
draft came out sixty-eight manuscript 
pages. Un-sellable, in other words. I'd 
done some reviews for Christopher 
and Barbara Roden of the Ghost Story 
Society, so I e-mailed them and asked 



GH 


Not a one. 
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if they'd take a look at the story, just for 
ait informed opinion. 

Three hours after I'd e-mailed them 
the story, they bought it for their anthol- 
ogy, Shadoips and Silence. I'd had no idea 
they were even doing an anthology. 
Shortly after the book came out, "Mr. 
Dark” got selected by Ellen Datlow 
for that year's Year's Best Fantasy and 
Horror. Then it got nominated for the 
World Fantasy Award. Snowman sold, 
I got requests for more ghost stories, 
and som^ow, after all that time, I was 
launched at last. 

Children and childhood are 
ever present in your work. 
Does your own childhood hover dose? 
Do you confabulate your childhood 
with the lives of your children in your 
fiction? 

1 love kids, and I loved being 
one. As a paroit and teacher, 1 
think r ve also become unsettlingly aware 
of how fragile — and how truly alien, and 
not like adulthood —childhood is. I don't 
think I'm an overwhelmingly nostalgic 
person. But memories make such won- 
derful modeling day —whether they're 
mine, someone else's, invented. 

Why do you think that child- 
hood attracts you as a writer? 

Like most writers, 1 think. 
I'm attracted to moments of 
heightened and layered experience. So 
I'm interested in any moment in a life in 
which a person's interior reality — which 
has often seemed the "real” one to me, 
the one where joys and desires and hurts 
are most profoundly felt— threatens 
to swamp the daily, flatly experiential 
one. 

Aging at all levels, grow- 
ing older, the transformative 
experience of moving from one day to 
the next, from early childhood to ado- 
lescence, from adolescence to adulthood, 
from adulthood to informed adulthood, 
the lessons we learn — how do you trans- 
form all of this into your fiction? 

I'm interested in the ways the 
things fieople dream and long 
for and believe and fear intersect (or fail 
to intersect) with the things people actu- 
ally say and do. So moments of transi- 
tion are natural places to look for such 
intersections. 


Families, fathers, sons, moth- 
ers, uiKles, aunts— all of them 
seem to haunt your fiction. Tell us 
about why families are so integral to 
your writing; how do the ties of the 
family lead you into realms beycmd our 
everyday reality? 

I don't have a pat or easy 
answer to this. I can oiUy 
say that the sometimes overwhelming 
power of familiar boiKis— healthy or 
otherwise— strikes me as oite of the big 
subjects, and therefore worthy of all the 
attention 1 can give it 

While many writers focus on 
action, on activity, you seem 
to seek the empty spaces between activ- 
ity and expand them to tell stories; for 
example, "American Morons” is about 
two people waiting for a tow. Why do 
the spaces between our lives attract you 
as a writer? 

1 like this question. ..and 
sometimes 1 wish this were 
ix>t so about my writing. The lack of a 
big bang in stories with a healthy dose 
of suspense can sometimes be initially 
frustrating to readars— or at least some 
editors and marketing departments. 1 
really do understand that. 

But what interests me is the emo- 
tional and psychical effects of big 
moments, mudt more than the moments 
themselves. 1 find the effects are iwt only 
more meaningful, but also more sus- 
penseful, more satisfying. In "American 
Morons," for example, 1 was attracted 
to the gentle, terrible fraying of the 


itmt 
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relationship at the heart of it and tire 
obliviousness that simply growing up 
American can create in Mght genuinely 
wdl-meaning people. For me, the fictiem 
is in the fallout not the explosion. 

E)o you feel that your writing 
works by directing and re- 
directing the reader's attention? There 
seems to be an emphasis on focusing and 
de-focusing, blurring in your stories. 

I think all fictioit to a certain 
extent is about misdirectioiL 
On one level this is a techiuque, plain 
and simple. Cose-up sleight-of-hand. 
But gimmick or trick endings don't inter- 
est me much. My hope is that I redirect 
readers' attention a lot because there are 
all sorts of things going on in the story, 
and lots of shady comers worthy of a 
wave the flashlight 

Now it's time for the entertain- 
ing influeiKes question. Tell us 
about the reading experiences that trans- 
formed you as a reader aiul a writer, the 
writers you learned from, the writers 
you wanted to emulate - if they' re not 
the same - and about the writers you're 
reading right now at this moment both 
for pleasure and to leam from. 

I read so much, and always 
have, that I genuinely find this 
question almost impossible to answer. 
I know that Ramsey Campbell's use of 
childhood fears and verbs, in particular, 
had pnofound effects on me as a kid. 
I know that Robert Louis Stevenson's 
efficiency, dedication to delicious sto- 
rytelling, and ability to infuse even his 
most genre-directed work with distiiK- 
tive characters and formidably acute 
observations about human nature and 
experience left a profound mark on me 
and continue to. 

So many others: The Himgarian 
writer Tibor Dery, who wrote gorgeous, 
prainful stories magical and othenvise, 
but always full of interiority and fiercely 
lived life and childhood and wonder and 
ptain; John Galsworthy's utterly human, 
very fuimy Forsyte Saga, just for its cont- 
prassioiute, layered portrayals of preople 
suffocating in the arms of a sometimes 
loving family; M.R. James' fascinating 
arcana and ability to imbue virtually 
any location with history and quiet, 
slow-creeping dread; Rudyard Kipling's 
wondrous rhytiuns and ability to nail an 
astonishing range of lived exprerieiKe (his 
cat in “The Cat Who Walked by FDmselT 
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may be the single truest portrayal of the |LI I've said this in other places, Place plays a very important 

nature of any li\Tng thing I have ever ^ 1 but it's still true. I've always ^ ^ part in your fiction. Could you 

encountered— whether you like cats ot known I was going to be a writer, and talk about how it influertces pieces from 

not). Flannery tyConnor'sstedy clarity, remain profoundly grateful that I now the beginning, and how stories devel- 

Calder Willingham's almost terrifying have the opporhmity to publish what oped for Southern California differ from 

sensuality, P.G. Wodehouse's brightness I write. But teaching has been the great the Detroit work? 

and sense of play... revelation of my adult life. I took it as ^ ir tt 

I know I consciously tried to emu- a day job adter tiring of scratching out 4^ |J-|j Place and atmosphere are 

late Cbrmac McCarthy and J.P. Donleavy a freelaiKe living writing about rock profourully important to iw, 

and Ramsey Campbell and Toni Mor- music and literature ar*d television and simply because they interest me. I ve 

rison. Donleavy, in particular, was a Judaism and whatever else I could find lived in Detroit, San Diego, New York, 

terrible influerKe. Every time I picked up to cover that someone might pay money Galway, Missoula, Seattle, Charlotte, Los 

one of his riotous, sweet-sad, fervently for. Very quickly, 1 realized th^ I'd made Angeles. AH of those places — ^ographi- 

rhythmic books. I'd find my punctuation a life-altering move. cally, climactically, historically — have 

marks. Escaping. Me as 1 tried. To locate. There's so much I could say about * marked impact on the way lives are 

The heart of his. Meter. I this, but I'll try to sum it up; lived there. Again, I'm interested in how 

And succeed only Teaching changed the way 1 look at people assemble themselves, and what 

In people. In thirteen years of it I've found they long to escape. I'm interested in the 

Annoying... maybe three students 1 couldn't find ’ crazy ways people grow off their roots. 

I'm not reading anyone specifically , a way to like. As a result my writing And 1 suppose I m trying to capiture 

to learn from anymore, not because I i has gotten warmer, richer, more varied, something— a rcgionality, maybe? A 

don't have anything to learn, but because more compassionate. And my days have sense of uniqueness in each community 

I believe it’s a »%Tiler's job to learn from I filledupwithstories. As noted above. I'd . people have created — that I very much 

absolutely everything. And 1 don't read ; never have written "Mr. Dark's Cami- vanishing out of the world ^as 

to keep up. So my current shelf is always j val," for one, if a student hadn't pushed quickly as the aramal habitats we re 

crazily random. Things Tve loved most | me to. But the truth is, I wouldn't have devouring. 

in the last couple years; been capable trf writing most of what _ ... , 

Wilkie Collins' Armndfl/e-The , I've written if I hadn't dedicated so much 11) You ii^udeaquotation from 

"villain" at the heart of this spooky, of my time to figuring out how to help ^ before your piece 

thrilling book is Hester Prynne if she'd ; other people make their lives better. in thw issue, Traiwitway. Could you 

been vengeful and if Hawthorne had let Finally, for all the exhaustion and about Davis and what m his writing 

himself finish falling in love with her. frustration that comes with the job— and inspires you. 


One of the most fascinating characters 
Fve ever encountered. 

Jonathan Safran Peer's Everything is 
Illuminated - Forget the language games. 
This guy's a storyteller, and this book 
is smart and scary and sad and sweet 
sweet sweet. And that's a good thing. 
By the way, John, if you're reading 
this, thanks for stealing that bit about 
the town in Siberia where people walk 
around in a miasma of their own frozen 
breath. I saw that article too, and had 
good plans for H... 

Chico Kidd's Da Silva stories— Such 
good-hearted, gory pirate-ghost fun. 
Good arcana, too... 

Ann-Marie Macdonald — Full On 
Yeur Knees/ Tlr Way ffir Crtw Flies — Both 
of these novels out-think themselves, 
and run a Uttle out of control. But if 
there's anyone working in English who's 
thinking bigger, reaching farther, tell- 
ing more quietly riveting tales, or just 
plain writing more beautifully, 1 don't 
know them. 

You're a teacher when you're 
not writing, and sometimes 
when you are. Tell us about your stu- 
dents, your stories and the connections 
between the two. 


there is plenty of both— 1 almost never 
have a day as a teacher when 1 don't feel 
I've been of some sort of use to some- 
body. For a writer, especially, I think 
that's a rare gift indeed. 

What are the classics currently 
being taught in schools that 
belong there, and what titles would 
you like to see iiKluded in the scholastic 
canon? 

I'd rather address a slightly 
different question. For me, 
the issue in our schools right now isn't 
which book is on the curriculum in any 
given year, but the nature of what we 
think learning means. The more we try 
to define our success by achievement 
test scores, the more we strangle cre- 
ativity and exploration and imagination 
and joy out of the classroom and out of 
students. This is not a question of learn- 
ing-for-its-own-sake vs. utilitarianism. 
ALL learning is utilitarian. People need 
to stop worrying about what's harmful 
in a given bo^ and start worrying about 
what's harmful in a dead system that 
trains kids, from their first day in class, 
to measure themselves by their ability to 
achieve bare-bones competency. 





1 ^ ]Lj| Davis just has so much to say 
^ and so many stories to tell and 
such a unique perspective on cities in 
general and Los Angeles, in particular. 
I've lived in L.A. for longer than I've 
lived anywhere except Detroit, and 
it is close to the top of the list of last- 
places-on-Earth I would have expected 
that to happen. It's a truly great city, 
and nowhere I'm ever going to love. 
But Davis helped teach me how to tell 
stories about it. 

Have you lived or visited all the 
places you've written about? 


GH 


Almost. I reaUy have tried to 
travel and vary my experi- 


ences, and I really try to travel with my 


ears and eves and mouth and skin wide 


open. I also try to listen to people talk 
about where they're from and where 
they've been. Sometimes, I've assembled 
a place out of dreams and other people's 
stories and research and imaginings. 1 
will say this, though; all of the places in 
my fiction are intentionally fictionalized. 
That is. I'm trying to capiture something 
about the esseiKe of these places, the 
way they linger in people's psyches. Fm 
not trying to do what Mike Davis does. 
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for example, and capture the tangible 
"reality" of a place.. .whatever that is. 

In the short story "The Mul- 
doon.' from your forthcoming 
collection Ameriam Morons, readers will 
get some insist into the influences of 
the Jewish religion in your work. Could 
you talk about the connection between 
religion and the supernatural, and how 
one has informed the other for you as 
a writer? 

Obviously, religion and 
supcrrutural experience both 
revolve fuiKlamentally around belief. 
Like a lot of American Jews, I grew up 
not at all certain what I believe, but 
powerfully tied through family to the 
traditions of the religion. Meanwhile, 
just because of who 1 was, 1 found myself 
constantly exploring the possibilities for 
magic, or at least surprise, that still might 
exist in the world. 

But in the end, Tm a very odd coHec- 
tion of beliefs and hopes, and I honestly 
can't pinpoint exactly how all of that 
informs my writing. I'm a skeptic in love 
with wonder, an agnostic who keeps 
Kosher (in the house, mostly), a com- 
mitted free-thinker who believes in the 
power of tradition and the importance 
of cultivating basic* human decency. I'll 
leave figuring how any of that might 
apply to my work to anyone interested 
enough to explore it. 

Thf Snowman's Children, your 
first novel, combines a sort 
of Ray Bradbury-style evocation of 
childhood and early adolescence with 
elements of crime fiction. Tell us how 
you brought in the crime fiction aspects 
to create this very literary thriller, and 
how you kept them at bay so that they 
do not dominate the book. 

In this particular case, I 
didn't "bring in" anything. 
The crime element was a crucial piece 
of the childhoods in, question. People 
have mistaken this bmk, sometimes, 
for being more autobiographical than 
it is, but without question, it grew out 
of a true experierKe: during the winters 
of 1976 and 1977, when I was ten and 
eleven years old, there was a serial killer 
killing ten and eleven kids in the suburbs 
around where I lived in Detroit. He was 
a particularly ghostly and terrifying 
figure, because he was never caught (at 
least not for the killings), and because 
the victims would reappear dead but 



neatly brushed, virtually unmarked, 
fully clothed, laid out in intersections 
or yards. These events, needless to say, 
haunted school, teachers' and parents' 
behavior, games we played, conversa- 
tions we had, everything. Years later, I 
went back to Detroit for a wedding, and 
wouikI up talking to a bunch of people 
I'd known in grade school. Someone 
brought up those winters, that killer. 
And the stories started pouring out, 
from everyone. I think I started writing 
Snowman before I even got back to my 
hotel. 

Tell us about the research 
and the actual writing experi- 
ence that you underwent to create The 
Snowman's Children. 

I did do consideraUe research, 
just to see which of my memo- 
ries were factual and which were myths 
I'd built in my own mind. But the story 
makes little attempt to stay true to the 
facts of the case. 1 wasn't writing a his- 
torical novel set during that time. 1 was 
tryiiig to write a book about the violent 
end of diildhood, and the lasting impact 
such events might have on the luds 
caught up in the whirl of them. 

Qmid you talk about the rela- 
tionship between superstitions 
and rituals - personal or thow of orga- 
nized religion or even cultural ritu^ 
- and how you use these as a writer to 
establish ai^ maintain atmosphere? 

This is really more a question 
for my wife (she's a folklnist). 
But I'm always drawn to the liturgies 


people have inherited or invented, and 
how they're used as reminders, anchors, 
guides, punishments, etc. The irtorirents 
when beliefs get shaken or rituals ripped 
apart can be terribly traumatic and also 
liberating, and so they are just the kind 
of moments Tm always attracted to. 

Though you've been published 
and reviewed primarily as 
a gerve fiction writer, your reach and 
the general feel of your work is quite 
literary. Have you pursued publication 
in strictly literary magazines? How do 
you fraL as a writer, about the state of 
so-called 'literary fiction"? Do you feel 
that there are venues doing work worth 
reading for general audiences, or for 
genre fiction readers? 

I'm grateful, frankly, to be 
reviewed at all. The literary 
world is so fickle, and tastes so quixotic 
while, at the same time, expectations are 
so engrained that I'm relieved whenever 
anyone finds something worth com- 
menting on in my fiction. I've never set 
out to be one kind of writer or another. I 
just have stories I want to tell, characters 
who pop into my head whose lives seem 
worth exploring, a few ideas I find I want 
j to express about how we approach our 
i deaths and our lives and our wants and 
each other. 

I do think that the only reason 
anyone ever considered The Snowman's 
Children a horror novel is because I'd 
published some ghost stories first. At 
, the same time. I'm proud and honored 
that at least part of the horror com- 
' munity — which I've found literate, 
discerning, demanding, and healthily 
dismussive of genre boundaries, as a 
rule— has responded with interest to 
my writing. I have plans for many more 
ghost stories. And many more not-ghost- 
stories. And a whole lot of stories that are 
probably both. 

As for the "state" of literary fic- 
tion. ..like 1 said above, 1 don't keep 
' up. I do read anything and everything 
I can. As far as I can tell, literary fiction 
seems pretty much where it's always 
I been: there are some fabulous people 
' doing brilliant, important work out 
there— in all genres. A very few of them 
are even getting recognized for it. And 
most of what is getting recognized and 
celebrated is timid or overfamiliar or 
pretentious or cruel or just plain tedious. 
Same as it ever was. 

The only difference may be that the 
industry is changing. Like every other 
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mdustry, the publishing biz is becom- 
ing centralized, monopolized. With the 
larger houses relying increasingly on 
the record-industry model— buy one 
book (if it's enough like some other, 
previously successful novel)) see if it 
sells, if not, that's it for that writer, on to 
the next— and with distribution largely 
controlled by the handful of people who 
buy for Borders and Barnes tc Noble, 
the accessibility of genuinely fresh or 
provocative or at least varied fiction 
may be shrinking. This creates more 
niches for small or specialty presses and 
cmHne/new-format ventures to fill. But 
it also makes the possibility of earning a 
living as a writer remote, and the notion 
of an engaged, mulb-cultural, passion- 
ate, diverse national discourse on the 
experience of reading impossible. 

Though the days of 'splatter- 
punk'’ versus "quiet horror" 
are peist, you are still associated with 
the latter term. Do you deliberately turn 
down the volume of the grue? Do you 
feel that label is applicable? 

I r^ect all labels, and reserve 
the right to get good and grue- 
ful (gruey?) when tiie story demands it. 
I don't deliberately do any one thing 
when I write, Acept try to stay true to 


tion/ shipwreck/ lighthouse/Siberian 
sisters/ghostfmaybe) story. Does that 
count? 

The genre is doing quite well in 
movies. Do you feel drawn to 
write a cheap horror movie yourself? Tell 
us how you feel about the relationship 
between written and filmed horror. 

Toquote (roughly) my pal Pfete 
Atkins, 'Look, if I thought I 
could write a cheap horror movie that 
would make some money, I bloody well 
would." The only things I've ever writ- 
ten that 1 felt good about were the ones 
I wanted to write. So I'm going to keep 
svri ting those. 

Horror movies have experienced 
something of a renaissance in the past 
seven or eight years. Inevitably, that 
means there's a whole lot of garbage 
pouring out. It also means titere's some 
genuinely frightening, atmospheric, 
and moving new work being done, all 
over the world. Kind of like the literary 
scene... 

The Two Sams features some 
of the most devastating fiction 
I've ever read. As a writer, how do you 
enter such dark territory and emerge 
- and do you emerge - unscathed? 


I've loved playing and lis- 
tening to music all my life, 
but I knew very early that I wanted 
to be a writer more than a musician. 
Therefore, writing and recording and 
performing music has always been a 
cathartic release, an unalloy^ joy. Far 
from draining my energy, pksying music 
replenishes it 

Tell us about your practice of 
writing. Do you write at a set 
time daily, a set number of words on a 
single work? Do you write more than 
one thing at a time? 

I write as much as I can, 
whenever 1 can. Because 1 
also wanted to have a life, and because 
I had to earn a living I gave up any sort 
of imaginary requirements for condi- 
tions for writing long ago. I've written 
in airports and on dashboards, dtiring 
doctor's appointments and on lunch 
breaks, on computer terminals and 
notebook paper and ketchup packets, 
all night long and in five-minute bursts. 
The hardest thing about being a writer, 
I truly believe, isn't surviving the nasti- 
ness (rf the publishing life, or finding a 
way to eat, or coping with rejection. It's 
getting the work done, period. So I've 
dedicated every available second to get- 










the story I'm telling. 

That brings up gerue fiction 
itself. Could you talk about the 
liberations and limitations inhoent in 
genre fiction? 

O To me, good writing is good 
^ " writing. There are spectacu- 

larly powerful, deeply moving stories 
about ghost-pirates, and there are crash- 
ingly dull ones about families coping 
with daily life. The reverse is also true. 
To me, the subject is almost irrelevant. 
The quality of the work, the depth and 
compassion of theinsighc the freshness 
of the tale. ..that's what makes a story 
worth reading, or. writing. 


Do you think you might write 
^ in other genres— for example, 
otherworldly fantasy or science fiction? 


^ lLj| Since I really do reject labels, I 
vJ? Jl Jl can't answer this. I'm working 
on a novel about the Federal Writers' 
Project. My just-finished second novel, 
Sisters of Baikal, excerpted elsewhere 
in this issue, is a lost daughter/Great 
Lakes/complicated love/hard redemp- 


i"’ ItJ Maybe this says something 
\J> Jl il truly disturbing about me, 
but I don't consider my work that dark. 
Melancholy, yeah. Unflinching, I hope, 
about staring down some of the truly 
terrifying and repellent things that 
come with being alive. But also full 
of survivors, full of people construct- 
ing lives and finding moments worth 
savoring and people worth treasuring 
even in the lurking presence of the very 
worst. 1 guess I consider dark t e rritory 
refreshingly shadow-strewn, a little 
less inhabited, and emotionally stir- 
ring. So Tm drawn to what happens to 
the people walking there, whether by 
choice or no. 

I don't find myself scathed by writ- 
ing stories. Living does that plenty. But 
both writing and living also provide 
opportunities for the only release or 
transcendence or triumph or love I'm 
absolutely certain I might get to know. 


You're a musician as well as a 
^ writer. Could you talk about 
how the two interact for you as an artist? 
Does one influence the other, affect the 
other, support or drain energy from the 
other? 


ting the work done. 

Do stories pop out pretty much 
as they end up, or do you revise 
them greatly? Or both? 

lO Both. And neither. There is no 
'J? il il pattern. Part of the fun. 

(T^ITT) submitting 

your work to editors? Have 
you ever received helpful feedback on 
a submission to a magazine that you've 
never submitted to before? 

jO IIJ I love getting good edits, and 
Jl Jl you never kriow where they're 
going to come from. So 1 just try to stay 
open to feedback. The trick is in recog- 
nizing the stuff that really matters, in 
staying defended enough to know when 
not to change a word, and open enough 
to remain willing to change absolutely 
anything if sometHie teUs you something 
that feels like the truth. 

ITT) American Morons has a deeply 
''-^il-' political basis. Will we see 
more political horror fiction from you? 
Do you feel that 'statement horror" is a 
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genre you'd like to pursue and expand 
upon? 

I have no interest in "state- 
ment' anything. My sincere 
hope is that "Morons' is political in the 
sense that it's about the ways people 
fespond to and are caught up in their 
cultures. If a story is just about a specific 
moment, a particular President or set > 
of beliefs, a unique group of morons, 
then it is by definition finite, trapped in 
its moment, and probably better off as 
an essay. All that said, I care about the 
world we're all making, and if you're 
asking whether those feelings are likely 
to keep creeping into my fiction... erf I 
course. * I 

Tell us about Glen Hirshberg's ' 
Publishing Adventures. What's 
your experience of the publishing world ? 
Do you think that art and commerce are 
easily mixed? Do you find that you have 
to locate individuals to work with, as 
opposed to companies? 

My publishing adventures j 
aroi't so unique, I think. Tve I 
have some astonishing rejections (“This I 


story is literate, chilling, beautifully writ- 
ten, ultimately quite moving. It's not for 
us"). I've had completely unexpected 
acceptances and generous editorial 
exclumges. Tve experienced a decade 
of near-total rejection, followed by 
stretches of startlin^y easy and numer- 
ous sales. The business sucks, plain and 
simple. It's inane, demeanmg, cruel, 
sometimes inappropriately or danger- 
ously flattering (magazines devoting 
beautiful lavish tribute issues to grateful 
writers with all of two pmblished books 
to their names, anyone?), and just gener- 
ally unhealthy. Ait and commerce mix 
very uncoorfortably if at all. 

And that's the nature of the profes- 
sion. It's the price 1 have chosen to pay 
for the priceless luxury, the inexpressible 
thrill of having writing as part of my pro- 
fessiotud life and daily experience. Tm 
williftg to pay it and I'd pay mote (not 
that I'm looking to, understand...). 

What else should readers expect 
to see from you in the coming 

months? 


Well, American Morans, the 
collection, is due out shortly. 
I With any luck, my next novel Sislers 
I 0 ^ Baikal, will follow soon afterwards. 
I Then I've got my zii^, romantic, darkly 
gripping, strange hybrkl-historical-liter- 
ary-whatever novel about the Federal 
Writers' Project The Book of Bunk, well 
on its way to completion. Aitd a bunch 
of rtew ^wst stories. And a young adult 
series, otre day soon. .. 

What would you like to, hope 
to achieve with your writing? 
b there a single feeling that you hope 
to evoke from jrour readers with every 
story? 

I just want to write stories 
worth reading about people 
worth caring about in situations worth 
remembering in places worth dream- 
ing. 
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Novel 

The Snoufman's Children 
Carroll & Graf 
CVtober 2002 
Hardcover First Edition 
ISBN: 0-7867-1082-9 

The Snowman's Children 
Carroll & Graf 
October 2003 

Trade Paperback First Edition 
ISBN: 0-7867-1253-8 

The Snowman's Children 
(Russian edition) 

Azbooka, St. Peter^nirg 
Fall 2005 
Hardcover . 

ISBN: 5-352-01514-9 

The Snowman's Children 
(Signed Limited Edition) 
Earthling PuMications 
(forthcoming. Fall 2006) 


Collections 

The Two Sams: Ghost Stories 
Carroll & Graf 
August 2003 
Hardcover First Edition 
KBN: 0-7867-1255-4 * 

The Two Sams: Ghost Stories 
Carroll & Graf 
September 2004 
IVade Paperback First Edition 
ISBN: 0-7867-1458-1 

American Morons 
Earthling Publications 
(forthcoming, September 2006) 
Hardcover First Edition 


Short Stories 

'Mr Dark's Carnival” 

Shadows and Silence 
Edited by Barbara Roden and Chris- 
topher Roden 
Ash-Trec Pres.s 
December 15, 2000 
Hardcover First Edition 
ISBN: 1-553-10012^ 

Reprinted in: 

The Year's Best Fantasy and Horror 

14* Annual CoHection 

Edited by Ellen Datlow and Terri 

Windling 

St. Martin's Griffin 

August 2001 

Hardcover First Edition 

ISBN; 0-312-27541-2 

As a standalone hardcover: 

Mr. Dark's Carnival (Limited Edition) 
Earthling Publications 
October 2004 



"Struww el peter'* 
SClFLcom/SCIFk-tion 
Edited by Ellen Datlow 
SCIFlxom 
November 28, 2001 

Reprinted in: 

The Year's Best Fantasy and Horror 

15* Annual Collection 

Edited by Ellen Datlow atul Terri 

Wiivlling 

St. Martin's Press 

August 2002 

Hardcover First Edition 

ISBN: 0-312-29067-5 

The Mammoth Book of 

Best New Horror 13 

Edited by Stephen Jones 

Robinson 

September 2002 

Trade Paperback First Edition 

ISBN: 1-84119-540-5 


"The Two Sams" 

Dark Terrors 6 

Edited by Stephen Jones aiul David 

Sutton 

GoUanez 

2002 

Hardcover First Edition 
ISBN 0-575-07248-2 

Reprinted in: 

The Mammoth Book of 
Best New Horror 14 
Edited by Stephen Jones 
Robinson 

Trade Paperback First Edition 
1-84119-794-7 
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"American Morons" 

Darkntss Rising: The Rolling Darkness 

Revue 2005 

Earthling 

Chapbook First Edition 

Forthcoming Reprints in: 

The Year's Best Fantasy and Horror 
19* Annual Collectian 


NEW HORROR FROM 
WORLD FANTASY 
AWARD-WINNING 

SAROB PRESS 


The Mammoth Book of 
Best New Horror 1 7 


"Flowers on Their Bridles, Hooves 
in the Air" 

SClFi.com/SQFiction 
Edited by Ellen Datlow 
SCIFl.com 
August 6, 2003 

Reprinted in: 

The Mammoth Book of New Terror 
Edited by Stephen Jones 
Carroll* Graf (US) 

2004 

First US Trade Paperback Edition 
0-7867-1409-3 


"Shipwreck Beach*' 

Trampoline 

Et^ited by Kelly Link and Gavin 

G^rnt 

Small Beer Press 
August 15, 2003 
Trade Paperback First Edition 
ISBN: 1931520046 


a new novel of unfelenting adult horror by 
the Bram Stoker Award-winning author of 
STAINED 

LEE THOMAS 


DAMAGE 


Full Colour Dust Jacket Art by Paul Lowe 

Available Halloween 2006 In two sewn 
hardcover states: 

Signed Slipcased Deluxe @ $1 15 and 
Unsigned Lirr^ @ $50 


a new adult horror novel by the author of 
BALAK& THE LEBO COVEN 


The Mammoth Book of 
Best New Horror 15 
Edited by Stephen Jones 
Robiiuon 
October, 2004 

Trade Paperback First Edition 
ISBN 1-84119-923-0 


"Safety Clowns" 

Aofuainted with the Night 

Edited by Barbara and Christopher 

Roden 

Ash-Tree Press 
December, 2004 
Hardcover First Edition 
ISBN: 1-553104)75-1 

Reprinted in: 

The Mammoth Book of 
Best New Horror 16 
Edited by Stephen Joires 
Carroll & Graif (US) 

October, 2005 

Trade Paperback First Edition 
ISBN: 0-7867-1600-2 


"Like a Lily in a Flood" 
Cemetery Dance #50 
2004 


"Devil's Smile" 

Alone on the Darkside 
(forthcoming. Fall 2006) 
, Edited by John Pelan 

THE NIGHTMARE FR0NTlER|signrt/Roc 


STEPHEN MARK RAINEY 


"Dancing Men" 

The Dark 

Edited by Ellen Datlow 
Tor Books 
October 24, 2003 
Hardcover First Edition 
ISBN 0-765-30444-9 

Reprinted in: 

The Year’s Best Fantasy and Horror 

17* Annual Collection 

Edited by Ellen Datlow and Kelly Link 

* Gavin Grant 

St. Martin's 

August, 2004 

Hardcover First Edition 

ISBN 0-312-32927-X 


Full Colour Dust Jacket Art by Chad Savage -Tranait^ay" 

Cemetery Dance #56 

Available Halloween 2006 in two sewn 2006 
hardcover states; 

Signed Slipcased Deluxe @ $1 1 5 and 

Unsigned Umited @ $50 n. 


ADD Airmail Shipping to USA 
@ $7.50 Per Copy . 

Print runs will be based on 
PRE-PUBLICATION ORDERS 
received by 20 September 2006 
Order NOW to avoid dsappotntment 

For Full Details visit 
httpVyhome.freeuk.net/sarobpress 
Or 

E-mail sarobpress@freeuk.com 


"The Muldoon" 

To Speak With Ok Dead 
(forthcoming, 2006) 

Edited by Barbara and Christopher 
Roden 

Ash-Tree Press 
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T RANSITW/AY 


Glen Hirshberg 


"Is there any need to explain why fear eats the soul Los 
Angeles?" 

-Mike Davis 


O n the first day of his retirwnent, Ferdinand Fernandez 
awoke to banging on his front door. For a few, fuzzy 
moments, the sound bewildered him. He couldn't 
remember the last tiine he’d actually heard it Rolling over, he 
dropped his hand onto the empty pillow beside him, momen- 
tarily wondered at the ghost of Iwat he imagined he felt there, 
then forgot it as whoever was outside banged again. 

“Coming," Ferdinand mumbled, digging into the pile 
of clean but unfolded Hawaiian shirts he never bothered to 
return to his single chest of drawers. The one he pulled up 
was mostly blue, with swordfish leaping across it. Strug- 
gling into that and a pair of shorts, he stood up barefoot on 
his ^ton, feeling his gut drop onto his hipbones like some 
exhausted geriatric leaning over a seawall, and caught sight 
of the clock. 

1030. 

The panic that seized him wasn't entirely surprising. 
He'd felt it buzzing around in his dreams all night. And it 
had probably been thirty years since he'd slept this long. 
This time, the banging on the door rattled his living room 
clock off the wall 

“Goddamnit,' Ferdninand barked, though half-heart- 
edly. As he stepped across the warped hardwood floor of 
his bungalow in his bare feet, he decided it wouldn't be the 
worst thing to see another human being's fiice this morn- 
ing. Any human being's. Aftef all, today— aird pretty much 
every day, from now on — there would be no one, anywhere, 
waiting for him. 

Throwing open the door, he Uinked against the blind- 
ing LA. sunlight, and Q shoved him backward and strolled 
in, brartdishing a black satchel. His shined two-toned shoes 
clopped, as though they had taps attached. Knowmg Q, Fer- 
diiUTKl thought, they just might. 

'Out the way, freed slave coming through," Q said, 
bounding straight across the living room through the kitchen 
toward the unused back hallway and the bungalow's other 
room. 

For the second time that morning, panic flared in Ferdi- 
nand's chest ‘Where the hell are you going?" 

At the sound of his voice, Q stopped dead, one foot still in 
the kitchen, the other poised above the scraggly tan carpeting 
of the hall. When he turned around, he was wearing the sur- 
prised smile that had, all by itself, made him a better teacher 
than FerdinaiKl, and an exceptionally long-lived department 
chair. There was something endearing about someone so 


> completely in charge being that willing, and that often, to be 
‘ cau^t off guard. 

"No idea," he said. 'Seems like last time 1 was here, 
we..." 

"Last time?" Ferdinand blinked, rubbed at the sleep in 
his eyes and woutkI up smearing sweat there instead. "When 
was that, exactly?" 

By now, Q had recovered, become Q again. " Right 'round 
the last time you invited me, F-Squared." 

Ferdinand witKed, although he knew Q hadn't meant 
any insult. The nickname had been pasted to him by a recent 
class of students and was a term of affectionate mockery 
since, other than P.E, his courses had become probably the 
hardest in all of Florence Normandie High School to fail. He 
hadn't meant to go soft. He'd just lost the point somewhere, 
of telling these particular kids, facing dteir particular choices, 
that they sucked at communicating. 

For a long breath, the two men stared at each other. 
Outside, the air Q had disturbed filled again with its more 
familiar sound; the gush and snarl of traffic pouring over the 
110 freeway just down the block like the morning tide. Ferdi- 
nand eyed his boss— ex-boss— and felt a surge of startling and 
powerful gratitude. For thirty-four years, going to work had 
been better than it might have been because he got to spend 
at least twenty or so minutes of his time with this man. 

Except that looking atQ now, it seoned Ferdinaiwl hadn't 
really seen him for years. IATicti, exactly, had Q gotten old? Well 
into his fifties, Q had kept his 'fro flying —"Springy as a tram- 
poline, soft as your huff"— but sometinre recently he'd shaved 
it down, and now all he had atop his knobby bl^k skull were 
outcroppings of charcoal fuzz, like dead moss on a boulder. 
What had been O' s barrel chest was now a barrel all the way 
to his hips, and it swung when he walked. 

"wiuit?" Q strapped. 

Ferdinand gestured at the black satchel. "That's your idea 
for our first day of retirement? Bowlirrg?" 

Q unzipp^ the satchel with a flourish, then drew out the 
strobe ball that had hung over his desk for three decades. He 
laid that on Ferdinand's white, round, plastic kitchen table, 
then pulled out eight bottles of G>rofui and set those ceremoni- 
ously next to the ball before flinging the bag away. 

“Not your real uncle, praise the Lord," Ferdinand mur- 
mured, then blinked as Q straightened up, mouth flat. 

"Whatr 

'I don't know." Ferdinand's breath felt furry and uiKom- 
fortable in his mouth. From too much sleep, perhaps. "Didn't 
I used to say that to you? Or some student?" 

Q shrugged, settled back into his habitual, hip-cocked, 
preening posture. "Well, 1 ain't your uncle. I'm your daddy." 
And he waved at the beer and the strobe. 'You imagine 
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how boring this year' s end-of-term wine-and-whine faculty 
meeting's going to be without me and my stuff?" 

"I'm still trying to get over how boring they were with 
your stuff." 

Q grinned. "What's for breakfast, fellow free man?" 

While Ferdinand got bowls down from his cabinet for 
cereal, Q wandered again toward Ihe hallway that led to the 
back room. It made Ferdinand nervous. God, when was Ou last 
time even he'd been hack there? Guest room, that's what he'd 
called it Hadn't he? Stupid conceit. By the time he'd finally 
managed to save enough scraps from twenty-six years of 
teaching paychecks to put a down-payment on this place, 
his parents had been long dead, and his sisters had moved 
to Fullerton with their families, which was just far enough 
away for them to visit less often, but not far enough for them 
to sleep over. Except for Q, his school colleagues had stayed 
coUeagues, not friends, and if Q ever did sleep over, it would 
be face down wherever the last Corona had left him, not in a 
bed. Right this second, Ferdiiund couldn't even remember if 
there uws a bed in that room. Whatever furniture there was in 
there, the termites and dust must have long siiKe claimed it 

Pouring oat bran and milk into the bowls, Ferdinand let 
his eyes dose for just a moment People had warned him about 
the first hours of retirement. He'd told them they were crazy, 
it wouldn't be like that for him. From outside, slukmg throu^ 
walls honeycombed with termite nests he couldn't aHord to 
eradicate, came the gush of freeway rroise. There should have 
been other sounds out there, too. Had been, ortce. The blatt 
and thud from some suped-up ride stereo, say, or the sound 
of neighborhood kids woofing at each other's sisters. But his 
neighborhood had gone silent of late. Or else the freeway had 
ov^owed its banks and drowrred out everything else. 

He turned, and'Q scowled. 

"What is that? Bran? 1 bring you my strobe, you offer 
me /2>rr?" Sweeping both bowls out of Ferdinand's hands, Q 
flipped them upside down into the sink. "Where the eggs?" 

He didn't wait for Ferdirumd to point to the refrigerator 
before popping it open. "Good. Where the peppers? You 
people always have peppers." He found those, too, piled in 
the vegetable drawer. "Okey-dokey. Now. DarKe." 

And all at oiKe, Ferdinand realized it was all true. There 
would be no more Back-to-School night. No more 'Wait, you 
teach English?" No more beautiful, still-hopeful faces disap- 
pearing mid-semester into their South Central lives and never 
coming back. No more F-Squaied. No more rxvflip-flops days. 
Dropping into a pose he could only hope was as glee^l as he 
felt, Iw laurtched himself into the Macarena. 

"That's my boy." Q started cracking eggs, but Ferdinand 
completed a circle and bumped him out of the way, snatching 
up a knife and begiiming to chop at the jalapenos. 

"These eggs might make you weep," he said. 

"Your daiKing's going to make me weep," said Q. 

Several seconds went by before Ferdinand realized 
his friend had neither returned to the table nor cracked the 
remaining eggs. Instead, he was staring into the sink. 

"1 gave you that," he said slowly, reached down, and lifted 
the bowl. It was white, with a picture of an apf>le<heeked Red 
Riding Hood and a particularly sleazy, slobbering gray wolf 
under a red<hecked bedcover painted on the bottom. 

Ferdinand nodded. "Revenge, I think. For that..." Skel- 
eton pinata? Was thit rtgfif? What had started them trading gi/h 
like fiiaf? 


Eventually, Q shrugged. "Still no reason to put bran in 
it" 

"Sorry. Go sit" 

Ferditumd wound up folding in so many peppers that 
the eggs turned sticky green-brown, the color of the p>alm 
fronds that somehow sucked nourishment from between the 
particulates in the L.A. air and kept growing alongside every 
deserted sidewalk and choked roadway. When presented with 
his plate, Q nodded his approval absently, flowed his entire 
plate with Tabasco sauce, then gulped it all down in silence. 

From his own seat Ferdinand stared past his friend, 
through the strings of dust drifting in the air like litres on an 
old TV set into his living room. There was his old brown vinyl 
couch, the cushion on one side collapsed like an exhausted 
lung. Past the couch stood the matching free-standing book- 
shelves he'd bought fi’om IKEA a few years back on a splurge, 
then accidentally assembled upside down so that the rough 
sides pointed out Books crammed every available iirch of 
those shelves, and piled up on the floor, too. He spent the 
great majority of his non-school time in there, so the dust all 
over everything surprised him. 

Cracking open a Corona, Q fished a lime out of a baggie 
he kept in his shirt pocket squeezed some into the beer, arrd 
drank half of it in a single draft Then he sighed, returned the 
lime and baggie to his pocket and crossed his ankles beneath 
the table. "Okay. What's it going to be, Ferd? What we gonna 
do with all this time? Santa Anita, bet us some ponies?" 

"Too poor." Ferdinand initially waved off the new bottle 
Q offered him, then took it after Q popped it open with his 
thumbnail, the way he always did. 

"How 'bout over to Swinger's, case us some ladies?" 

Ferdinand smiled. "Too tired of people. And we're too 

fat." 

"Plus, you dance funny. Okay, your turn." 

"Clifton's," Ferdinand said. 

Immediately, Q slapped the table with his open palm and 
laughed. "Hot damn. Clifton's, for some roast beef." 

"And a pudding." 

"Pudding, too." 

"Eat in the trees." 

Q laughed again. "Remember that time there, with the 
waterfall, when Moe— " 

"Milt," Ferdinand corrected, and Q stopped. 

Both men stared at each other. For the third or fourth time 
that morning, queasiness bubbled in Ferdinand's stomach. 
Finally, Q push^ a breath between his teeth. 

"Milt," he said, as if the word were foreign, brand new 
to him. 

"Pretty sure. Can't remember anything else about him, 
but that was his name." 

"Just a kid." 

"Field bip, maybe." 

"Must have been." 

After another few secoiuis of looking at each other, then 
down at the table, Ferdinand got up and put the dishes in 
the sink. The idea of Oifton's Cafeteria really did seem right. 
They'd tuck themselves at one of the tables by the indoor 
waterfall, betreath the giant fake trees, then sit for hours and 
watch Hollywood hustlers work the ground floor and get in 
arguments with Grand Market wheelchair thieves, while retro 
Zoot Suit thugs swung pocket watches and cribbed betting 
tips from old ladies stuffing themselves with French dips and 
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dripping sauce all over their Santa Anita radng forms. Best 
people-watching in Loa Angeles. 

“Hey, Q. After Clifton's, how about the main Ubrary? 
Check out some books we finally have time to read." 

"Just as long as none of them's Flecker," Q barked, 
and leapt to his f^ to toss his second empty Corona into 
Ferdinand's recycle bag. 

This time, iWdinand's smile didn't make him nauseous. 
Just wistful. Teaching in an academic system that had ditched 
Dickens, Twain, Dickinson, Hurstoa Faulkner, Hughes and 
Wright as either too difficult for the students or irrelevant to 
their lives, Ferdinand had devoted a week or more, over thirty- 
plus years of objections from department chairs and district 
"curriculum advisors," to The Golden Journey to Samarkind. 
Partially, this was because there were always one or two kids, 
each year, who responded to poems about getting somewhere 
else. Initially, it was because not one of the parents who'd actu- 
ally turned up for Back-to-Sdwol night had heard of Flecker, a 
fact Ferdinand never failed to enjoy, sitKe the parents almost 
invariably asked if he weren't the Spanish teacher. 

Mostly, though, Ferdinand had stuck to Flecker because 
that's what his father had read by camptire or starlight during 
his frozen three-week crawl up the cactus-strewn wastes of 
El Camino del Diablo over the border into Great Depression 
Arizona in 1938. 

'For lust of knowing xohat should not be known , " he found 
himself mouthing, for the thousaiKlth time in his life. "For 
lust of knowing what siwuld not be known. “ His students would 
forget him, every one. But in their most haunted hours— on 
their wedding night, maybe, or the day they fled town, or the 
eve of their very first gangbang— one or two would inexpli- 
cably murmur the forlorn phrases of a twilight-of-the-Empire 
British twit who'd dreamed hard and died young. A pathetic 
legacy, maybe. But a legacy, rwvertheless. 

"Move your Reckered ass, and let's roll," said Q, and 
Ferdinand went. 

Moments later, humming the Macarena to himself as Q 
downed yet another beer, Ferdirund led the way onto the 
cracked and weedy driveway to his 1974 Vega, shoved his key 
through the channel he'd made in the rust on the doorlocl^ 
and popped the doors. 

"Sweet fesus, get the air on,“ Q moaned as he settled onto 
the scalding, split vinyl. 

"Air?" Ferdinand grinned. "They make 'em with air, 
now?" He jammed the key in the ignition and turned it 

The car didn't kick or even cough. It just sat The grin 
stayed stuck to Ferdinand's face. This was only right after 
all. Only fair. Every year, usually by dark on the first night 
of Christmas break, he came down with the flu he'd held off 
all fall, and stayed sick most of the vacation. Like his body, 
the Vega had apparently known precisely when it was okay, 
at long last to go ahead and give out. 

For a few seconds, Ferdinand sat arKl baked in the morn- 
ing sunlight stroking the cracking dash board as though it 
%vere the muzzle of a horse. A dead horse. Then he said, 'Think 
maybe we should take your car." 

Q grunted. "Walked." 

Ferdinand turned his head in surprise. "All the way 
from ..." Where did Q live again ? He knew, of course he knew, he'd 
gone there all the time when... 

"Wanted to see aiKl hear people, you know? Felt weird 
getting up this morning, knowing no one's waiting." 


Ferdinand nodded. 

"Of course, L.A. being the great throbbing rwwhere it has 
always been, I hardly saw anyone anyway." 

"City of cars." 

"Hardly even saw those. Had to trot onto a freeway over- 
pass just to make sure everyone was still out there." 

Sighing, Ferdinand waved a hand toward the window 
and the noise roaring up the 110. "Pretty sure they're still 
out there." 

"Yeah, but where the hell are they going? Not my neigh- 
borhood." 

Hie air in the car seared Ferdinand's lungs, seemed to seal 
i his skin like paint. Nudging the door open, he climbed out, 
wanting to be away from Q for just a moment, and wandered 
to the edge of his driveway to stare at the row of stunted trees 
lining his street. 

This was the scariest thing about bad L.A., he thought. 
Not a single moving car in sight. No faces at windows, no 
summer vacation kids on bicycle*. But with the sunlight pour- 
ing honey on the palm trees and carefully kept rooftops and 
porches, and the purple flowers on the jacarandas swinging 
like little bells in the morning breeze, and that dry, delicious 
heat seeping up from the desert sand still stirring under all 
thatconcrete, you could so easily trick yourself into mistaking 
this place for some seaside Spanish town at siesta. 

Just try not to notice the bars latticed over the miniature 
square windows of each stucco-and-cedar bungalow. Try 
not to acknowledge the way those bungalows hunch too 
close together on their tiny, ice-plant-choked lots like circled 
wagons. This particular low-income development had gone 
up in the 1940s but, despite its age, and like most southern 
California neighborhoods— rich or poor, grafted onto the 
hillsides or welded into the desert — the buildings all looked 
as though they could be coupled together and rolled off the 
landscape in a single afternoon. 

Even so, Q's description of his morning walk nagged at 
Ferdinand. Had his neighborhood always been this quiet? 
Where were the earthquake tremors of hip-hop bass as the 
local teens threw open their car doors and sat on their drive- 
• ways to smoke pot and stare at each other? Where were the 
womea older mostly, heads wrapped in scarves despite the 
heat, wheeling shopping carts to tlw convenience store, glaring 
their defiance at each passing gaggle of driveway boys? 

Behind him, Ferdinand heard a single, hollow thunk. For 
no reason, the sound horrified him, made him afraid to turn 
around. His sweaty hands clenched at his sides. With a grunt 
he forced himself to look hack. 

Q stood three steps out onto the square patch of dead, 
petrified grass that passed for Ferdinand's front yard. In one 
huge fist he was holding the handle of a yellow whiffle bat. 
When he saw Ferdinand looking, he thunked the barrel again 
against the ground. 

"This a whiffle bat in my hands, or am I just happy to 
see you?" Q said. 

Ferdinand realized his own hands had stayed clenched. 
And deep in his throat something was squeezing. 

"Leave that" he croaked. 

"What herer 

"Where you found it" 

"Found it right here, what the hell's the matter with 
you?" 

"Put it back." 
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Raising a single eyebrow, Q ran a hand through his 
scraggle of hair. Then, with exaggerated pomp, he knelt and 
laid die bat gently in the dead grass. As Ferdinand watched, 
the hat seemed to lift slightly, then settle, like a bottle with a 
message in it washing out to sea. Abruptly, he stepped for- 
ward and picked it up himself. 

The plastic had long since mottled and cracked, and a 
faint, fetid odor wafted out of a pinhole in the top. Ferdinand 
swung the bat once, in slow motion, and whatever it was in 
his throat constricted again. Milt. Not your real uncle. My, Q, 
what big hair you have. . . 

“Goddama"’ Q said. “Retirement's gone and made you 
wack." 

“Think it was you that did that“ Ferdinand mumbled. 

“Used to play a lot, you know. Whiffle.* 

"I know* 

“You dor 

Clandng up, Ferdinand was startled by the look on his 
friend's face. Mouth puckered, eyes glazed, turned inward. 
Pretty much like his own look, he suspected. "We've known 
each other a long time," he said, though he somehow thought 
he'd meant to say something else. He tapped the barrel into 
the grass. 

What xoas it about that sound? Maybe just that there waat't 
enough of it. It barely stirred the air, like footsteps on an 
unmiked soundstage. Silently, he cursed the Vega. He didn't 
want to be home anymore. He felt invisible enough already. 

And then, all at once, as though someone had kicked a 
volume switch, noise poured into his ears. That permanent 
freeway roar, like the world's largest summer fan except it 
ran all year and made everything hotter instead of cooler, 
less bearable instead of more, and was so omnipresent he'd 
stopped noticing it half the time. Turning to Q again, he felt at 
least a semblance of a smile creep back over his mouth. 

"Got an idea." 

"This your first time?" 

"Transitway," Ferdinand said. 

Slowly, as though awakening from a deep sleep, Q shiv- 
ered and glarKed toward the street. “What about it?" 

“Riding it, what do you think?" Ferdinand felt cramping 
in his fingers, then all the way up his arms. The sensation was 
painful, and also weirdly reassuring. He was still pari of the 
world. Could go where people were, be a resident of the city, even if 
everyone in it had already forgotten Ik was there. “Thought you 
wanted to go to Clifton's." 

“Before I die," Q said. "Thought maybe I’d put off my 
murder until just a few days after my retirement." 

But Ferdinand could see, by the way Q was shifting his 
weight back and forth and shaking his head, that the idea 
intrigued him, too. "Aw, come on. You, the caller of every- 
one else's bullshit. Who do you know who's even ridden the 
Transitway?" 

"We are talking about the Transitway, as in the bus line 
that runs up the d<unn 110, right? As in right on the 110? The 
one where people finally just hurl themselves off the bus 
stop benches into traffic 'cause they're already deaf from cars 
screaming by and burnt to death 'cause there ain't no shade 
and they've stopped breathing anyway because the carbon 
monoxide ate their lungs. That Transitway? 

"Again," said Fodinand, closing his weary eyes and feel- 
ing further from smiling than he usually did when Q started 
ranting. “Who do you know who's ever ridden it?" 


"Whoever it was told me there are whole gangs shooting 
up together in the stairwells. Using the homeless f>eople and 
anyone else they find down there as dinner tables." 

“Hell, they're probably using them as dinner," Ferdinand 
said, and now he did start to smile. 

"That's somewhere south of fuimy." 

Ferdinand had heard the stories, too. " Look, what 1 heard, 
there's no one down there. City poured all that money into it, 
and jjeople won't even go on the thing. 10,000 riders a day, 
they were expecting. 1 saw an article not too long ago that said 
they get less than 500." 

“Wonder if that's because they built the stations right on 
Bk fucking freeway. We'll be waiting— probably two hours, 
given traffic aiKl the frequency of buses our neighborhoods 
have always been granted —on a concrete island in dead sun- 
light or under some overpass where only the passing cars can 
see us get our guts ripped out, if anyone who happens to be 
around is in a gut-ripping mood." 

“Like you said, probably won't be anyone around. So 
it'll be nice and quiet." 

Q snorted. "'Cause we'll be deaf ten seconds after we 
get down there." 

“It'll be an adventure. Kind of our own little mountain 
climbing expedition. All that carbon monoxide'll probably 
even give us that brain buzz high-altitude guys are always 
raving about" 

" Mountain climbers go up," Q snapped. But by this time, 
they were already walking. 

Halfway down the block, Ferdinand quickened his pace, 
and Q matched him wordlessly. The Transitway, he thought 
couldn't be much emptier than the street where he lived. 
Heat hummed in his skin. His footsteps scmnded hollow, the 
way the whiffle bat had when Q bounced it off the ground. 
And he kept catching his own shadowed, blurry reflection 
beneath layers of grime in the windows of parked cars. It 
was like seeing a home movie of himself twenty years older, 
crouched forward, inching his way to market at that lurch- 
ing pace only the ancient and skk could bear. Except there 
wouldn't be any movies, because no one would take them. 
And who would watch? 

The roar intensified. Glancing up, Ferdinand saw the 
entraiKe to the Transitway station and stopped. Q stopped 
beside him. 

Flung upward firom the sidewalk at a 45-degree angle, 
a giant wing of glinting steel loomed like the wedged-open 
lid of a tank, shading the escalator that dropped prospective 
passengers out of the neighborhood into the maelstrom of 
the 110. Several of the stations along the route bore similar 
architectural flourishes, apparently meant to signal the arrival 
of a new prosperity to even the most scarred and embarrass- 
ing sections of Los Angeles. Even if all they really marked 
were the exits. 

Shielding their eyes against the beams of glare shoot- 
ing off the steel overhang, Ferdinand and Q crossed Adams 
against the light, neglecting even to check the traffic, siiKe 
there wasn't any. The cramping sensation crept all the way 
into Ferdinand's shoulders, now, and his steps got even 
faster. The excitement he felt was oddly nostalgic. When had 
he last experieiKed anything like it? Years and years ago. 
Maybe when his mother took him on the one and only plane 
ride of his childhood... or that time— teiffi Q— going on Space 
Mountain at Disneyland. On some Grad Night excursion as 
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chaperones for the students, maybe. Had Flomtce-Normandie 
rtally taken students to Disneyland, once? They must have. Strid- 
ing even faster, waving behind him at his friend, he passed 
mto the shadows beneath the overhang, reached the top of 
the escalator, and his mouth fell open as the sound surged up 
the shaft to meet him. • 

He'd been standing there several seconds, gaping, when 
he realized Q was tugging on his arm and turned. 

Q was staring down the escalator at the noise. Even 
Ferdinand's hips were cramping, now. Standing in that spot 
really was like being atop the caldera of a volcano bubbling 
toward eruption. Under their feet, the whole planet seemed 
to shudder as millions of tons of metal and rubber and cargo 
and drivers crawled and snarled and fought their way home 
or away from home along the so-called freeways. Even up 
here, the din bored into their ears, and rwt only their ears. 
Ferdinand could feel it drilling into the comers of his eyes and 
the top of his skull and the cartilage of his rib cage. 

And then there was the exhaust, which he half-believed 
he could see rippling in the air at the bottom of the escalator. 
It didn't exactly float, any more than smog on the horizon did. 
It lapped, instead. Here at last was the man-made reservoir 
the people of L. A. had always dreamed of building, deep and 
renewable enough to sustain life in this city where nothing 
but desert tortoises and creosote should live. As long as the 
new inhabitants could drink and breathe carbon monoxide 
instead of water. 

"Let's do it," he hnally said. "Be like our own private 
limo once the bus comes." 

"Got that right," Q half-shouted. "Don't see anyone else 
stupid enough to join us." 

Ferdinand stepped onto the escalator, which whisked 
him silently dowa He'd gone maybe fifty feet when the surg- 
ing sound finally swept up and engulf^ him. jamming his 
palms against his ears, he half-turned, saw Q still poised at 
the top, not yet descending, and almost panicked. He didn't 
want to be down here alone, and somewhere in the onslaught 
of traffic itoise the tunnel caught and magnified there were 
other sounds. From inside his head? A small child's laughter, 
and whistling — like a whiffle curving as it cougfif tite air? — and 
something else, too. Ferdinand lifted his right-hand palm a 
tiny bit away from his ear, justto check. Then he dropped his 
hands altogether. 

That last sound, anyway, had come from the walls. A 
votce? Not exactly. An articulated breath? A consonant in the 
burbling, snarling torrent. 

Dddd. 

Hands at his sides, whole head ringing, Ferdinand 
glided down, watching Q recede out of sight. He could taste 
carbon monoxide slithering between his clenched teeth and 
down his windpipe. Just as he reached the bottom, he began 
to bounce up aiui down on his heels and opened his mouth, 
wanting to warn Q, shriek for him to go txKrk. Then he just 
stood still, listening. 

What he heard was roariitg from the freeway, full of over- 
tones, vibrating all the way down his bones. No laughter. No 
whistling. He was standing in a cylindrical concrete walkway, 
brightly lit He couldn't see any tagging anywhere, just bright 
cheerful colors winking off the walls and ceiling. So the city 
had continued pouring funds into keeping these places bright 
and clean and usable, even if they were deafening. Or else 
even the gangs wouldn't come down here. 


The walls ai>d ceiling were actually chrome, Ferdinand 
realized. The colors came from reflected sunlight shooting off 
the hoods and roofs of the thousand cars and trucks passing 
every minute out there, twenty feet ahead, where the turmel 
opoied onto broad daylight and the shelterless island of the 
Transitway station. 

"My friend, the Sun — like all my friends 

Inconstant, lovely, faraway...' 

Those were the words his father had used to propel 
himself north, through a silence ail but unimaginable, now, 
to a promised land that had, in some ways, kept its pirom- 
ises. His father had never landed a job worthy of his educa- 
tion, but Ferdinand had. And now he stood here, using the 
same words just to propel himself onto a bus so he could go 
downtown. It was a mercy, he supposed, the way people's 
capacity for adventure seemed to decrease along with their 
opportunities for it 

"At least drowning's supposedly ifuiet," Q shouted as he 
stepped off the escalator and stood next to Ferdinand. 

"What?" Ferdinand shouted back. 

Instead of laughing, Q ducked, and Ferdinand did too, 
instinctively, as that hard Dddd he'd heard before erupted out 
of the ceiling like hail. When it stopped, both men straightened, 
glanced up the walls, and finally at each other. Ferdinand was 
surprised to find his hands at chest level, curled into fists, one 
on top of the other, as though ctx:king a hat. Milt, julio. Milt 
Playing Bond-arul-Blofeld in the dark as die cookie flashed overhead, 
that's what they'd called that splotdt-asleroid that appeared ri^t 
as they topped Space Mountain's lone hill... 

Sticking out a hand to steady himself against the wall, 
Ferdinand shook (limself hard, felt whatever he'd been 
thinking fly to pieces. His fingers seemed to sink into the 
concrete. When he stumbled forward a step, he seemed to 
pass through strands of carbon monoxide hanging in mid-air 
like cobwebbing. 

"You hear a dog?" Q yelled. 

Ferdinand turned slowly, eyeing his friend. 

Q shrugged. "For a second, swore I heard Benjamins." 

'Listen hard enough down here, you'll hear anything you 
want to," Ferdinand said, but too quietly. Even he couldn't 
hear himself. "Benjamins?" 

"My..." Q started. Then he just stood. Slowly, as though 
he were liquid, a shudder rippled over his still-massive 
shoulders. 

"Q.You don't have a-" 

"Got to cut down on the pre-noon Coronas don't 1? 
Remind me, yeah?" 

Ferdinand began to nod, and the shudder caught him, 
too. Because of the way Q said the dog's name. As though... 

Then he heard barking. Stiffening, Ferdinand glanced 
fast toward the walls, blinking away the blindmg streaks of 
color. When his vision cleared, he was looking up at a shiny 
reflection of himself upside dowrt A paunchy waimabe-gringo 
in a button-up shirt two sizes too big, floating bewildered in 
a sea of pavement. Why wouldn't there be dogs here? It was 
as good a place as any to shit and scavenge and wrestle for 
dominance with your friends and get run over and die. 

Q, he noticed, was not looking. He was staring straight 
ahead. Slowly, he put his hand out, turned it over, as though 
awaiting a lick. And at that moment, Ferdiiumd thought he 
felt it, too. A trace of warm wetness across his palm, heavy 
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golden paws on his chest but there was nothing, nothing, 
never had been... 

Yanking his hands up from his sides where they'd been 
dangling, Ferdinand realized that his ears were literally quiv- 
ering against his head, trying to fold like evening primroses 
fleeing light He jammed his palms to his temples once more. 
What he'd heard wasn't dogs, or Dddd, either. That was just the 
scrambled sense his brain was trying to make from the din. 

Benjamins, Bond-and-Blofeld, Milt and Julio, pinatas and 
Robin Hood bowls, Petra laughing... 

Spinning so fast he almost twisted right off his feet Fer- 
dinand took two fast steps back the way he'd come. He was 
saying something, too, shouting, maybe just making sound, 
trying to cancel out the racket the way noise-blocking head- 
phones supposedly did. His eyes had started to stream — from 
exhaust, just exhaust, it was probably healBtier to hike across Bikini 
Island after a nuclear test than to spend f^een minutes down 
/tcre- and now he was singing. The Bond theme, the guitar 
bit dung-de~de-dungdung-de^uh-duh. 

There had been an up escalator, hadn't there? He hadn't 
noticed. Sweat broke out all over him, and without lowering 
his hands or stopping humming or opening his eyes any wider 
than he had to, he scurried back to the bottom of the shaft 
from which he'd descended, and yes, there it was, gliding 
silently up. The way out. Home. He took another step, and 
Q grabbed his shoulder from behind, turned him, and as he 
saw his friend's face once more, Ferdinand smiled a single, 
desperate smile, and said, "Petra.*’ 

Q's Angers tightened, dug hard into Ferdinand's skin. 
'What the fuck did you just say?" 

Ignoring the pain— relishing it, really, so sharp, so unde- 
niably there, the A^ time in so unspeakably long — Ferdinand 
reached up and touched O' s hand his with his own. "I said my 
wife's name." His eyes welled and overflowed. "My wife's 
name was Petra." 

Around them, barking erup>ted again, louder this Arne, 
more distinct. When Ferdinand craned his neck, he saw his 
overhead reflection swarmed by thousands of flashes of color, 
as flwugh set upon by sharks in a frenzy. He couldn't stay here. 
Not in this tunnel. Not one more second. And the fastest way 
out wasn't up, but straight. Onto the freeway. Ripping free of 
Q's hand, barely registering hia friend's gaping, teiriAed face, 
Ferdinand flung himself forward. 

Seconds later, he was doubled over gagging in the sun- 
light. Eventually, he felt blindly with his hand, found the mesh 
metal bench the city had thoughtfully provided to mark the 
bus stop, and sat down. For a long time, he concentrated on 
trying to breathe. Behind him, the sounds continued to swirl, 
rioting in their cavern. Petra. Nothing else. Just the name. And 
the certainty. Ferdinand felt tears mass in his eyes again, let 
them come, held on Aght to the bench as the passing trafAc 
ratfled him. 

Finally, Q emerged, too, stumbled to the bench, sat down. 
Another long minute passed before Ferdinand realized he 
was sobbing. 

"Milt," Q said, through the fingers curtaining his face. 
"My son." 

Which was right. Of course it was. For Christ's sake, 
when JuAo had been very young there was no one on earth, 
not even Ferdinand and Petra, that Julio had wanted to see 
more than— 

Julio. 


DDDD, wailed the voices behind him. Dddddaaaahhh. 

Half-screaming, now, as the wind of two massive trucks 
thundered over him. he looked down, one last Ame, at his 
hands. 

Fist on top of Ast BatAng posiAon. Ferdinand surged 
fully awake in one headlong, convulsive rush. 

The cookie on the ceiling of Space Mountain. The furniture 
in the guest room, tvhich had neoer been a guest room. Bunk bed, 
plastered with LA. Raiders stickers. Poster ofFarrah in that hideous 
broom bathing suit upside down right next to the head of the top 
bunk, “So she's always looking right at me, and only at me. Pops. “ 
Bukowski on the bookshelves, which Ferdinand had railed against, 
hoping his disapproval would disguise at least some of his pride at 
his boy's discovery (fsuch writing at tire age (^twelve. 

His son's room. His son's room. Even through his own 
screams, he could hear Q's, took half a moment to wonder 
what /if'd just remembered. Then Ferdinand was saying Julio's 
name again. Just the nante, turning it in his mouth like a key in 
a lock, filing it dick, watching his whole life swing open. 

Milt and Julio together. Striking each other out with thewhiffle, 
demanding constantly to be left alone, to go off alone, go downtown, 
take the bus... 

'C^, no," he said, and somehow, through the aching that 
gripped his entire frame like a vise, he sat up. "Oh, no." 

They'd come here. Julio. Petra. Milt. All. Soorter or later. Haw 
long ago? How fucking long? 

Right then, glancing to his right down the freeway, Fer- 
dinand saw the bus. Giant empty, shamblmg straight toward 
them. A year or two ago— it was almost funny, not funny at 
all, that he could remember this but not his fanuly— Q had 
showed up outside Ferdinand's classroom door outraged, 
waving a newspaper. He'd waltzed right into Ferdinand's 
fust-period class and brandished the paper at the students. 
“You don't exist,' he'd practically shout^. “It's ri^therein the 
paper. You don't exist. “ The arAcle he'd been waving had come 
from the Sunday Times, reporting on a Qty Cotmcil vote to 
remove the name Soufli Central from all future maps of Los 
Angeles. Too many negaAve associaAons. And it hadn't ever 
been a real place, anyway. Had it? Not one you could Ax a 
precise locaAon to. 

"One by one," Q croaked. He was all the way standing, 
now, staring at the bus, which crawled closer, towering over 
the AafAc before it Shepherding it 

"One by one," Ferdinand murmured back. 

Everyone they'd cared about. Everyone they'd loved. 
Everyone around them. One by one, each for their own rea- 
sons, they'd glided down those escalators and stepped aboard 
the Transitway, which had swallowed not only tlwm but the 
memory of them, wiping them dean out of history. Was this 
whole Mng some unthinkable top secret dty project a logical 
extension ctf that Council vote? The runoff channel the dty had 
needed for so many decades, to help it funnel the unnecessary 
and unseemly into the sea of oblivion? 

Or maybe the desert had arisen at last from the distressed 
sand, reclaiming itself from the teeming creatures it couldn't 
possibly sustain. 

Or was the Transitway a Transitway, after all, a service 
that simply shutAed riders elsewhere? 

"Come on," Q said, grabbing Ferdinand's elbow and 
trying to tug him back toward the tunnel. 

Ferdinand just opened his mouth, turned, and stared. 
"Come on? Whw?" 
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'Anywhere. H's coming, you idiot Runr 

'Run where?" Both of th^ were shouting. It was die 
only way to be heard. Behind diem, the sounds in the timnel 
seemed to have cohered into a rumbling, feline snarl. 'Q, I'm 
going where the bus goes.' 

"It goes nowhere, man. Don't you get it?" 

"It goes where they went. Where else would you want 

tober 

'Right flicking here, dude. Where I can remember. Where 
I can grieve. You go cop emt. I'm taking their lives back widi 
me. Or their memories, anyway. I persevere, and 1 preserve. 
If s what Tve been doing my whole life." 

In the tunnel, the snarling intensified. When FMinand 
looked toward it, the light in there seemed to have dimmed. 
"Q," he said. 'I'm not sure we actually have a choke." 

"One way to find out." 

Without another word or a goodbye glance, Q launched 
himself off the traffic island and ran straight for the tunnel. 
Ferdinand almost went after him, thou^ whether to drag 
him back or follow he couldn't have said, then caught sight 
of the bus inching closer. All but here. He stopped, stared at 
it a second, looked back toward Q. 

It was like watching a car back over one of those rows 
of angled spikes set up next to signs reading DO NOT BACK 
UP— SEVERE TIRE DAMAGE. At the mouth of the tunnel, Q 
took a little leap, and so he wasn't even touching the ground 
when his body shredded. It simply came apart in the air, in 
dozens of pieces, and Ferdinand fell to his knees screaming 
and weeping, but he couldn't close his eyes. 


The most astonishing part in the end, was the absence 
of blood. Each shining sliver of Q seemed to shoot straight 
up, like a Sffark ejected from a fire, and for that one moment 
aU the things he was and knew seemed to hover in the air, all 
jumbled up, a kaleidoscope of bone and books and beer and 
muscle and love of kids and quiet, seething, desperation. And 
then it vanished. Every speck. 

Falling forward onto his hands, Ferdinand crouched, 
rocking, blowing heaving breaths through his lips. Tasting 
the fouled, poismied air. Remembering. 

Then, dowly, he stood, turned. The bus had come, was 
sliding into the station with a weirdly human breath that 
seemed to echo all the way across the endless lanes of end- 
less traffic. 

Blade hair. His wife had had black hair. She'd worn a clip 
in it every single day, right at the base of her neck. Genching 
his jaw, Ferdinand tried to remember nuxe. But nothing came. 
Not now. Not yet Soon. He'd see them soon. Petra. Julio. 

Or else he wouldn't. Regardless, he was going. Either 
way, he wouldn't be alinie anymore. He hadn’t evo- been, not 
in the way he'd imagined all these... however many years it 
had been. Years, though. He allowed himself one quiet prayer. 
That the Transitway had taken Q, too. That all ways out of 
this place led somewhere, or at least to the same nowhere. 
Drying his eyes on the drooping sleeves of his ridiculous 
blue shirt, Ferdinand stepped toward the bus as the doors 
sighed opten. 

k 
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A behind-the-scenes peek at the Rolling Darkness Revue 



Glen Hirshberg 


At the very first performance of the 
Rolling Darkness Revue— Dark Deli- 
cacies bookshop, Burbank, Califor- 
nia, October of 2004 -a thoroughly 
competent former student of mine 
showed up with a digital camera and 
a cinematograf>hy-minded companion 
from use film schex)!. A year later, at 
the kick-off event for the 2005 tour— 
Mystery and Imagination Bewkshop, 
Glendale, Ca.— a correspondent for 
National Public Radio arrived with 
microphone gear and snazzy digital 
deck. In between and afterward, at 
more than half of our showsy there' ve 
been other cameras, cassette neconlers, 
even one guy with a mini-disc. 

And yet 

'TWo years into its existence, barely 
a frame o( film or thread of tape or 
byte of digital whatever exists to prove 
that the Rolling fterkness Revue was 
e\'er there. In 2004, my formCT student 
called me a week after our debut, 
baffled ard embarrassed, to say that 
all she'd shot were shadows. Our radio 
correspondent (the dedicated and 
extraordinarily helpful Rick Kleffel,' 
about whom more later) realized only 
after the 2005 launch event that he'd 
somehow arrived with the wrong mic, 
and gotten onl)' murmurs that couldn't 
c^ite be clarified enough for NPR. 

It seems that capturing the Rolling 
Dark in action is a little like recording 
E^VP (that's Hectronk Voice Phenom- 
ena, as in the floating, disembodied 
voices of the dead). There are those 
who swear they've heard it A few who 
can claim they saw it For the rest of 
you, it's going to have to come down 
to faith. 

At least until we can sucker some 
unsuspecting shop in your town into 
letting us roll through... 


Creation Myth 

Dennis Etchison, indisputably 
one of the Rolling Ikuk's co-founders 
and its eminence gris^ based on bristly 
Hemingway beard alone (never mind 
the multiple Worid Fantasy Awards, 
British Fantasy Awards, decades of 
stunning stories, Wah blah, yeah yeah), 
still thiirks this was his idea. He bases 
this claim, as far as 1 can tell, on two 
occurreiKes. 

First he refers repeatedly to a 1997 
event at the Jazz Bakery in Ixs Angeles, 
Califorrva, at which he and the great 
Ramsey Campbell regaled a Justifiably 
rapt club audience for more than two 
hours with recitations of four of their 
best-loved stories. There is no denying 
the existence of this event urtlike the 
Rolling Darkness Revue shows, there 
are tapes to prove it and I'm the proud 
owner of a set 

Second, he reminds me of a con- 
versation he and I had the secortd time 
we met reading in a sort of line-up at 
Mystery and Imagination in Glendale 
at their annual Saturday-before-Hal- 
loween extravaganza. We were talking, 
he reminds me, about how oral story- 
telling played a crucial role in luring 
both of us into the field. We talked 
about favorite readers, about Ramsey 
Campbell huffing up like a cartoon 
dragon arxl breathing knTor in slow, 
scOTchang bursts frexn the armchairs he 
pr^ers onstage. We also talked about 
wrestling, which has nothing to do 
with the Rolling Dark, but if you talk to 
Dermis for more than a minute or two, 
you're going to talk wrestling. 

Somewhere in there, Dennis 
claims, he told me we should set 
something up. A touring cavalcade. 
A comparw of terror-players traipsing 
the countryside, pulling up in local 
bookshops or better still, little clubs 
and theaters, telling tales with low-ke)' 


theatrical and musical accompaniment, 
slipping out of town agaia doing the 
Halloween season right. 

Maybe he's correct. 1 remember 
it a little differently, and in a differ- 
ent order. Arrd 1 have rro idea who 
broached it first. Maybe not me, 
because what had I done, to that point 
in my career, to make me think Dennis 
(or Ramsey, with whom I'm certain 
Td had a similar conversation at the 
World Horror Com ention the previous 
sprit^) would want to come traipsing 
in my wagon? 

Ikje^'t matter. What matters is 
this: For Dennis, it was old-time radio. 
For Ramsey, it was films, I believe, 
at the very first For me, it was Perry 
Berkeley (1 think that was his rrame). 
He was my counselor at Camp Wil- 
loway (I thiryc that was the camp), and 
one night when I was eight years oki. 
he tokl our cabin the story' of the Tent 
Morrster, which scared me so badly 
that I fled into the dark weeping, and 
ignited my feverish little brain so fero- 
ciously that I woke Perry in the middle 
of the rsght and made him tell me the 
story again. 

At the opening of the original John 
Carpenter version of "The Fog," John 
Houseman, in the role of Mr. Machen 
(a’tnJc-o’tnlc nudge-nudge) claps a pocket- 
watch shut states around him at the 
firelit faces of a group of mesmerized 
kids, and says, "11:55. Almost mid- 
rvght. Tune enough for one more story. 
Just to keep us uytaarm." 

I can't tell you exactly the moment 
when the Rolling I')arkrH» Revue was 
bom. But every single person who has 
performed with us has longed, at some 
point in their lives (or, in my case, most 
of my life), to be that guy. The one with 
the watch in his hands and that look on 
his face as he or she settles in to tell the 
last story before twelve... 
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Enter Pinhead 

Cheap joke, it's true, although he 
did write not one, not two, but three 
of the Hei i raisek movies based around 
that Give Barker character, and he has 
worn his hair in bristles ever sinc^ I've 
known him. But the truth is that who- 
ever thought up the Rolling Darkness 
Revue, Peter Atkins’ entrance on the 
scene went a long way toward ensur- 
ing its eventual existeiKe. 

A longtime friend of D«inis' and 
well-liked companion of pretty much 
everyone who has written a word of 
horror in the past twenty years, as far 
as I can tell, Pete brought some essen- 
tial qualities to what had somehow 
become a planning committee. Urbane 
and relaxed, he proved equally at home 
dvatting about ^am rock with Dennis, 
about crazed American noir author 
Harry Stephen Keeler with both of us, 
and about actual tour details with me. 
He has a wiiming, understated Liver- 
pudlian accent that had me imagining 
scores of helpless American listeners 
leaning eagerly forward for his tales 
(even Dennis practically curls up in 
his lap). And he has a crucial knack 
for phrases like, "UK fellas, we're now 
one month from showtime, and I still 
feel like I'm about to stand up in school 
with my trousers at my ankles." 

Plus, like me, he plays music. ^ 
Or, as both of us would say, plays at 
musk. He has a band— quite rockin', ' 
very fine— called Invisible Cinema, 
appropriately enough. (My own band 
is called Momzer, and if you want 
to know what that means, ask a Yid- 
dishe friend, but make sure you're 
not calling your Yiddishe friend that.) 
Gradually, almost miraculously, an 
actual performance coitcept began to 
cohere out of our collective, perpetual 
writers' fogs... 

Punk Rock 

1 found the voice-alteration unit 
in a closet in the band room at the 
high school where I teach. The fact 
that its accompanying power supply 
adapter had a frayed connecting wire 
and cracked back cover that melted a 
little more every time electricity surged 
through it just gave the whole thing 
that appropriate patina of risk. 

After several hours of jamming, 
Pete and 1 discovered a chord on whkh 
we could both improvise for thirty or 


even sixty nxinutes (it was D). Two 
hours into our lone officially scheduled 
run-through, Dennis looted up from 
WWWhatever-letter-goes-here on the 
WB long enough to announce that 
he had a passage from his book. The 
Death Artist, that would make an ideal 
introduction to a night of storytelling, 
particularly if delivered through the 
voice-alteration box, which, inciden- 
tally, he would not be plugging in, that 
was up to us young' uns. 

1 bought a cheap fog machine aiul 
experimented in the living room and 
made my two small children happier 
than th^'ve been since the last time 
our cat jumped on my head while 1 
was sleeping. 

Somehow — dreaming big dreams 
of a new horror era, in which dozens 
of Rolling Dark-inspired caravans left 
home and crisscrossed the nation, 
bringing the art of scaring people 
silly back into the intimate, face-to- 
fog-machine venues where it has 
always belonged, and still with that 
metaphorical trousers-about-ankles 
feeling— we arrived at opening night. 
October lb*, 2004... 

TKe Grand Opening, or. 
Where's Dennis? 

It was a rare error in judgment 
from Mr. Atkins. 

Alternately inspiring and pankk- 
ing each other, we'd gotten to Dark 
Delicacies a good five hours before 
showtime. We'd tested the fog (still 
foggy), mic-checked the voke-altera- 
tion box (still sparking and lethal), 
even tuned our instruments. Best of 
all, Pete had swrmg across town and 
picked up Dennis and chauffeured 
him to the store, just to insure that the 
ceaselessly inquisitive Etchison brain 
didn't leap off down some wrestler- 
haunted corridor. 

And so it was, overconfident and 
fog-soaked and food -deprived, that 
Pete somehow agreed to let Dennis 
take the car and go get his good pal 
George Qayton Johnson. 

Terrific writer, Mr. Johnson. 
Author of "Logan's Run," Twilight 
Zone episodes, lots more. Wise con- 
versatioiuilist, too (get him going on 
Robert Louis Stevenson's efficiency 
sometime; most productive eighty 
seconds I've had on fire craft of writing 
in twenty years). A snappy addition 


to any audience in his straw hat that 
so nicely accentuates his wise, white 
beard, ^und by few time constraints, 
however, and uifiikely to constrain 
Dermis. 

Our start time approached. Actual 
human beings turned up, some of 
whom we didn't even know. 15, maybe 
25 people, a hefty turnout for an experi- 
mental reading event. Student, with 
cameraman. No Dermis. Pete stepped 
outside to smoke and stare hopefully 
down Burbank Boulevard across the 
San Fernando Valley. 1 sat and played 
with the power supply to the voice- 
alteration box. 

1 don't even remember the moment 
Dermis actually reappeared, or where 
he came from. Suddenly, there was his 
voice, dropped four octaves by the box, 
intonmg, "You do not have to find him. He 
has already found you." I flicked on my 
keyboard, glaiKed toward Pete, who'd 
airo scurried into place at his guitar. 
I stepped on the fog pedal, blasting 
poor George Qayton Johnson, who just 
stood in the onslaught, not even blirxk- 
in^ a bearded, straw-hatted cypress 
who'd be there, blissfully watching, 
decades after we'd gone. 

1 read "Mr. Dark's Carnival," the 
story I'd originally invented to tell my 
students on Halloween years before 
and that had somehow, miraculously, 
established me as a writer at long last. 
Pete read a creepy section from his 
novel. Big Thunder. Dennis read "The 
Dog Park," the same biting, hilarious, 
quietly vicious story he'd employed on 
fiiat seminal 1997 evening wi^ Ramsey 
Campbell. The fog billowed, the musk 
stayed on D, someone took George 
home. Somehow, we were lauiKhed. 

Snapshots, 2004 

At what point did we realize that 
what we were doing meant something, 
at least to fite three of us? 1 think it was 
on file second day of that first tour, at 
a Denny's in Santa Cruz in the p>our- 
ing rain. 

We'd meant to drive together— 
that was part of the allure. But we 
didn't. Long story, Pete with a movie 
conflict, Dennis wresfiing with dead- 
lines, etc. I drove alone, stopped mid- 
day in the misting wet at Pacheco 
Park and walked up an empty, grassy 
hillside toward a lone, twisted tree 
and marveled for the thousandfit time 
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at the variety of California, got lost 
somewhere on the transition to the 1, 
and wound up parked right next to 
my cx>mpanions, who'd pulled into the 
Denny's lot moments before. 

Pete and Dennis weren't hungry — 
they'd stopped at Harris Ranch, where 
the co%vs really may be slaughtered out 
back when your steaks are ordered — 
and I was cold and exhausted. Aixl yet 
we were at that Denny's for hours and 
hours, talking Harry Stephen Keeler 
and Kermeth Patchen, Roxy Music and 
doo-wop, novel-writing vs. story-writ- 
ing, wrestling. Gentleman Pete went 
outside for a smoke and came back 
with the life story of the prostitute 
huddled uruler the awning to stay out 
of the downpour. Deiuris went out for 
a smoke and disappeared by himself 
God-knows-where atKl came back. 

The next morning, we did an 
interview with Rick Kleffel, insight- 
ful critic, publisher/editor of The 
Agony Column website, co-host of a 
Sra book program on the local public 
radio statioir. Under Kleffel's gentle, 
enthusiastic questioning, our collec- 
tive enthusiasm spilled out. None of 
us even had new stuff to plug at the 
moment, we pointy out; we weren't 
in this for the money (rrever mind the 
box of T-shirts in the trunk, the piles of 
books and CDs and meiiKirabilia we'd 
lugged hoF>efully north with us). We 
dismissed the notion that the purpose 
of horror literatiue was catharsis, and 
then, one by one, reinforced it. Wecare- 
fully positioned ourselves as between 
genres— classic horror? Mainstream 
literary? Something else?— then reaf- 
firmed our loyalty to the field. Dennis 
told a story about Stephen King roam- 
ing the ludls of a 1970s World Fantasy 
Convention in a computer-geek T-shirt 
and boxer shorts. Afterwards, none of 
us could remember quite what we'd 
said. But we were pretty certain we'd 
meant every word. 

Dark Carnival, Berkeley, CA 

10^20/M 

A late arrival — the accomplished, 
laughing, frighteningly bright woman 
who, as a girl some thirty years before, 
had provided the inspiration for the 
desperate and possibly psychotic 
Theresa Daughrety character in my 
rrovel. The Snowman's Children —saved 
us from the ignominy of an event with 


more performers than attendees. We 
left the shop happy, anyway, because 
the friendly Dark Carnival people had 
made us these really nifty magnets atul 
bookmarks with our book covers and 
the event dates on them. 

EviderKe. Maybe we'd been there 
after all. 

Borderlands, San Francisco, 
1(V2V04 

Many more people, startlingly 
enthusiastic crowd, fog machine 
seemingly kicking up extra-thick mist 
in response and irearly choking the 
extraordinarily knowledgeable and 
helpful staff. Good thing, too, since 
we basically had to park in Oakland 
and walk the amps and equipment 
miles down Market Street, waving that 
mutant power supply-cord before us 
like a cobra on a leash. 

Mysterious Galaxy, San Diego, 
or. Where's Dennis II? 

Actually, where are Dennis and 
Pete, siiKe somehow om gypsy cara- 
van got itself separated in the Orange 
Crush freeway strangle, and 1 arrived 
at the shop a good ninety minutes 
before my colleagues. We left the fog 
machine in the car, did the show dry. 
A woman came whom I'd taught at a 
Writer's Conference two years before. 
The fact that she even remembered 
who 1 was gave me that gorgeous, 
surprising making-at-least-a-little-dif- 
ference feeling I only really get from 
the teaching part of my writing life. 

Rolling Dark 1 ’A, or. 
Someone Wake Those People Up 
and Tell 'Them We're Done... 
Hilton Hotel and Convention 
Center, Burbank, CA June, 2005 

When the people running the 2005 
Horror Writers erf America convention 
called and asked if we'd like to do an 
eiKore of our Rolling Darkness Revue 
performance as the featured Friday 
night entertainment, we got a little 
proud, 1 think. Or maybe just overen- 
thusiastic. 

We krrew we'd loved the previ- 
ous fall erwugh to do another rourul, 
despite the fact that we'd raked in 
almost erwugh money on T-shirt sales 
to cover gas expenses between Santa 
Cruz and BerkeW. So we looked at this 
rare summer opporturuty as a chance 


to reprise what had worked and try out 
some new elements. 

We thought we'd include (ready 
for the impressive biz lingo?) inster- 
slitials: zippy, brief extracts from 
our works as transitions between 
full-length readings. Plus a backing 
musician this time, the multi-talented 
Rex Rowers. Plus a longer intro, to 
take better advantage of the voice box. 
Rus a bang-bang flurry of terrifying 
excerpts for the grand finale. 

Ihe part tirat wasn't our fault was 
that the convention planners — trying, 
in all good faith, to give us a show- 
case slot— scheduled us against no 
other programming, for right afler the 
Friday night social with the open bar, 
around 10:15 or so. We actually went 
on around 11, once we found Dennis, 
who'd located a whole quadrant of the 
HWA to chat WWF with. The voice- 
alteration box finally exploded. The 
fog machine malfunctioned. The show 
can't possibly have been as intermi- 
nable as 1 remember. It definitely was 
not light out when we got done. But if 
the boundlessly peppy Nancy Holder, 
self-professed author of 78 novels, tells 
you afterward that she "whoo, got a 
little snoozy," well... 

We went home chastened. Deter- 
mined. And buoyed by some conven- 
tion notices — from someone who'd 
apparently dreamed a better perfor- 
mance than we gave— suggesting that 
we really were on to sonwthing. 

Darkness Rising; Exit Dennis 

We had better plans for Rolling 
Dark 2, starting with the name — Dark- 
ness Rising— which was all Dennis'. 
This time, we were going to write origi- 
nal stories, with a traveling theme. We 
were going to enlist different backing 
musicians— real musicians, who could 
play multiple chords— at each new gig, 
giving the whole thing that improvisa- 
tory feel we very much wanted. We 
got the ever-industrious Paul Miller, 
publisher of Earthling Publications, to 
agree to print chapbooks featuring the 
new stories. Three weeks from opening 
day of year two, Dennis quit 

It's tempting, here- it's what any 
sdf-respecting wrestling fan would do, 
surely —to construct some mythology 
at th^ point. Some Shani Davis-Chad 
Hedrick meltdown, ending with 
Dermis slamming Pete and Glen's 
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heads together, leaping atop a table 
in triumph, and fleeing down the 405. 
The truth has much more to do with the 
endless, tedious, frequently terrifying 
mechanics of trying to make a living as 
a writer. Dennis had deadUnes. Work 
he had to get done, that he was actually 
sure was going to pay him. The dates 
didn't work. 

Traveling and reading with Dennis 
has been and will remain a profound 
privilege, and I very much hope to 
have the chance to do it again. Once 
Pete and 1 got over the disappointment, 
we started calling around. We realized 
quickly that there were more than a few 
writers who'd either heard about what 
we were doing already, or who liked 
the idea once we told them. Within 
days, we had a whole host of new talent 
lirwd up, each for separate gigs, so that 
every single night really would be a 
unique and urvepeatable event. The 
2005 Darkness Rising tour wotind up 
featuring readings by Robert Masello, 
Nancy Holder, Tamara Thome, Robert 
Morrish, and Michael Bhunlein, along 
with Pete and me. 

Another student of mine, Kat 
Hartson, painted an eerie, gigantic 
backdrop of a streqt comer, a single 
street lamp, a shadowy flgure in a hat. 
We nailed a couple cans to a board and 
created stage-headlights, came up with 
a frame story about a broken-down 
car, a nervous driver waiting in a dead 
rteighborhood and telling himself sto- 
ries while hoping for someone to come. 
We bought hats, and my wife told me 
I looked "weirdly almost sexy" for the 
first time in a while. We got a better fog 
machine, a bag of fall leaves, and left 
the voice-alteration box home. 

The Dauk would roll otwe more. 

Snapshots, 2005 

God, the music, first of all. Rex 
Flowers and Jonas Yip, my longtime 
friends and bandmates,-droning dream- 
ily and hypnotically in Glendale, at the 
first show in which the Rolling Dark 
actually had to turn people away. Prog- 
rock pounders Pegasus all but blowing 
us offstage but stirring a responsive 
crowd in a tent outside Lou's Records 
in San Diego. Amar Chaudry's playful 
stylings at the wonderfully welcoming 
Capitola Book Caf4 near Santa Cruz. 
The amazing Mr. KleffeTs eerie vocal 
& electronics ensemble. Pets Gone Wild 


(featuring his longtime companions 
Dana Massie and jinny Royer), amping 
up the ambience as we kicked off the 
Dusk-til-Dawn Fest at Borderlaiuis. 

The sights, too: the old guy at 
Mystery and Imagiiution who got an 
accidental, full-face blast of the new 
fog, nearly passed out, and stayed 
anyway. Robert Morrish and his unan- 
nounced, full-cast, old-time radio-style 
blitz through his story, "Junkyard of 
the Damned' at the Capitola Book 
Caf6. Michael Blumlein showing up 
in mask-to-boots fetish costume and 
alarming even the jaded Market Street 
denizens for his inspired reading of 
"Greedy for Kisses" at Borderlands. 
The highlight of that night, we thought, 
at least until store owner Alan Beatts 
took the mic, thanked us, then pmt the 
entire RDR to shame with a dazzlingly 
dry, fuiuiy, and devastating reading 
of the best Richard Laymon story I've 
ever encountered. 

On the way through the mountains 
to Santa Cruz, my parents called cm my 
cell phone to report that my grand- 
mother had died. This was not unex- 
pected. She was 94, cancer-riddled, 
under hospice care. She'd been sedated 
into deep sleep because of encroach- 
ing p 2 mic, and I'd said my goodbyes 
before we left. Pete sat quietly, said 
nothing when 1 pulled off once more 
into Pacheco Park. He lurked near the 
park entrance while 1 walked up the 
grassy hill to the lone tree once more. 
I'm pretty sure I'll stop there every 
year, now. Then I went back, thanked 
Pete for his intuitive quiet, and we 
rolled on into Santa Cruz. 

In wondrous and surprising arKi 
uncomfortable aiKl inspiring ways, the 
Rolling Darkness Revue had officially 
gotten away fiom us. IT s itself, now, 1 
think. It's coming anywhere that will 
have it this October. What will hap>pen 
once it gets there is anyone's guess. 

11:55 

Best thing about being the one to 
write this article, of course, is that 1 get 
to be the guy with the watch. With the 
one more story. 

A couple years ago, at the ConDor 
Conference in San Diego, I wound 
up on a f>anel with noted science fic- 
tion author David Brin. Mr. Brin was 
nothing if not provocative, issuing 
pnmouncements — some of them genu- 


inely thoughtful— about pretty much 
anything anyeme in the room cared to 
talk about. When he realized he was 
on the panel with a couple of ghost 
story writers, he prixreeded cheerfully 
to dismiss pretty much the entire field. 
Science fiction writers were forward- 
thinking, essentially optimistic, rooted 
in the real. Horror v^riters, he claimed, 
w«e romantic pessimists, in love with 
and mired in a peculiar nostalgia for 
a time when there was more we did 
not kitow. 

To me, there are few human 
actions more forward-thinking, opti- 
mistic, and profoundly rooted in 
authentic human experience than 
staring down the iitevitable end and 
transforming it into story. It's true, I 
don't remember a whole lot about the 
performatvees immediately following 
my grandmother's deatit. But 1 will for- 
ever weave the last moments I shared 
with her in this world into the story 
of the Rising Rolling Dark, and I will 
always be happy to visit her there. 

Years ago, I took my folklor- 
ist-vrife to the National Storytelling 
Festival in Jonesboro, Tennessee. 
Nostalgia everywhere that weekend, 
no question about it. Stories a little 
squeaky-clean and bloodless as a lot, 
for me. Except for Saturday night— by 
far the best-attended night of the entire 
event— when what seemed the entire 
|X)pulation of the eastern half of the 
state gathered on the riverbanks to 
hear ghost stories told from the pavil- 
ion. There was something so joyful, 
at oiKe fundamentally universal and 
supremely solitary in that experience, 
and it only became more joyhil as the 
moon got higher and the chill more 
ferocious and the stories darker. 

As long as we can continue to 
pull it off— as long as the dates line 
up, and the economics at least provide 
the illusion of working out, and the 
musicians and painters and guest stars 
keep popping up and contributing 
their fabulous ideas, and the listeners 
keep coming— Pete and I have pretty 
much committed ourselves, now. This 
year, maybe we'U have the privilege of 
bringing the river to you. 

(Want to book us? Get in touch 
through Glen's website at www.glcn- 
hirshberg-coml 
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T HE Sisters of Baikal 

(novel excerpt) 


Glen Hirshberg 


J it Ihe Madison Island and A/putic Center (MJLAQ, a 
decaying building on a litlle-visiled Lake Erie shore island, 
Michael Lmoen has begun preparations for die final session of 
the summer camp for disadvantaged children he has run for the 
past fourteen years. The camp has lost its state funding, and will 
soon be closed. 

Lowen has just hired two Siberian sisters, Ima and Daria, to 
serve as swim instructors for this last six week stretch. The sisters 
appeared unmvited on his island, immediately injecting laughter 
and curiosity into a life that has had little of either in recent years. 
A lonely and groutui-dawn divorcee, Lowen spends most cfhis non- 
camp time br^mg in the light-tower, wondering about the daughter 
he has not seen for nine years, ever since his ex-wife moved her to 
England. But for die moment, buoyed by the prospects of six more 
weeks of new campers to teach — not to mention the sisters — he finds 
himselfhaving an uncharacteristically productive, hopeful day... 

By therv I folt so active and oddly good that I dialed the 
international number engrained into my muscle memory and 
left a message for my daughter. We had set times when I was 
to call and Tam would answer. This, obviously, was not one 
of them. 1 knew it was after midiught there, hoped maybe I'd 
catch Tam awake and Jenny asleep. 1 got the machine instead, 
almost hung up. Then I said, "Hi, it's Dad. The marooned one. 
Just calling from the isle to say hey. I'll, uh, probably be in most 
of the night if you feel like chatting..." An old joke. Where else 
would I be? And for the most part, after so many separated 
years, we mostly talked at the appointed times. 

By now, the evening wind had gotten inside the building. I 
could hear it wriggling between stones and old, green lumber, 
and even in my office, two corridors and a hundred yards 
from the nearest window, I could feel it on my bare arms and 
down my back. Thanks to the MILAC or maybe just the lake, 
it was moist, and colder than it should have been. Collecting 
two apples, a sardine tin. the remnants of the curds, aiul my 
last can of Stroh's from the tiny, portable refrigerator, I left 
my office, tossed yet another penny into the deep end of the 
pool, and made my way down the dimming corridor toward 
the light-tower's cracking cement steps. 

From the way the wind sounded, I expected storm clouds 
massing on the horizem. Instead, 1 stepped into the tower room 
and found the sun melting into its own reflectioa Beneath 


and all around it, though, white-tailed waves humped up and 
hurried over the surface, noses down, smacking into and over 
each other. Laying my food on the rim of the cylindrical casing 
that had once housed the MlLACs fresnel lens, I cracked open 
a Stroh's, switched on my short-wave, swiveled the tuning 
knob at random, and discovered the signal. 

For a second, I just stood there. It had been such an unex- 
pectedly sweet mirage of a day that 1 couldn't process the 
sound at first, even though 1 recognized it instantly through 
the lightning-slashes of static. 1 planted my Stroh's on the floor 
and fiddled with the knob to get a clearer band. Di-di-di-didi- 
dah-dah-di-di-dil. No breaks; proper usage. With the establish- 
ment of satellite tracking, even some of the maritimers 1 knew 
seemed to have forgotten that S.OS. didn't stand for words 
(Save Our Ship, Save Our Souls, etc.) or even letters. It was an 
aural procedure assigned a single, planet-wide sea-meaning. 
Morse code for screaming. 

Ever since 1 first came to the MILAC, I'd had lighthouse 
keeper fantasies that went roughly like this; I'd be sitting up 
here some evening, watching thunderheads sprout out of 
the lake, when I'd spot a reeling craft or desperate swimmer 
struggling toward my island. Sometimes, 1 imagined plung- 
ing downstairs and into the downpour, dragging my two-oar 
dinghy out of flie reeds by .the jumble of roots and rocks that 
passed for Madison island Beach, and performing heroic 
deeds myself. Other days, the fantasy involved little more 
than a ten-second phone call to the Cdast Guard, a brusque 
"Thanks, bud" on the other end of the line as the Great Lakes 
rescue machinery roared into motiem. 

But I had little training in shipping communications, and 
no way of kiwwing where this signal originated or when it 
had begun broadcasting. By now, no doubt, the Coast Guard 
had latched onto the sound and sent ships rushing to precise 
coordiiute points on charts 1 didn't have and couldn't have 
read anyway. My function, as usual, was apparently limited. 
So I left the dial where it was, pulled over the tilting three- 
castor chair I'd dragged from one of the empty conference 
rooms downstairs, and settled myself to drink and eat and 
listen. Once again, faces of campers I'd tried to render buoy- 
£mt surfaced in my memory, even without the Polaroids I'd 
been pouring over in my office these past few weeks. Kellie, 
xoho despite her slight size could splatter my office walls with her 
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atnnonhall. Big Venezuelan Lat, xpko refused to say “Marco" 
during Marco Polo games, cornering his classmates in lethal, seri- 
ous silence. I'd finally made him lau^ by accidentally banging my 
head on the bottom trying to demonstrate a backward somersault. 
IMiat were the chances that Lat -or any of them, really -were 
anywhere good or s*^ by now? 

All around me, darkness lifted off the water and swept 
inland. Directly below, the pines and hackberries on the 
slopes of Madison Island leaned backward on their trunks 
as though playing limbo with the last of the daylight. Gouds 
of gnats whirled between them. Thanks to the wind, I half- 
believed 1 could still hear Irna's laughter echoing in the 
downstairs hallways, drifting over my silent pool, and that 
got me thinking of Daria's bare ankle and her black eyes. Or 
maybe I'd been thinking of Daria's eyes anyway. 

Di-di-di-dah-dah-dah-di-di-dit. 

Th^ next memory rose the way it always did, slithering 
out of the shadows and swallowing everything else. Why was 
my first thought of my daughter always this one? 

Her mother had left me eighteen montl^ before for her 
boating partner, Lance, after admitting a four-year affair 
with him. The only thing 1 ever knew about Lance was that 
he wore a green and yellow sweatband across his forehead 
that read Bunny. I'd thought about fighting for Jenny, decided 
that 1 really was hurt and anyway wouldn't win, and settled 
for a fifty-fifty split on time with Tam, since Jenny certainly 
loved her. 

For a year or so, Jenny dropped Tam off at my tiny 
Madison B^h house every Tuesday and Thursday afternoon 
and Saturday mornings for the whole weekend. Mostly, Tam 
and I spent our time lurking near each other and not speak- 
ing much. I'd always assumed she liked that, felt peaceful 
around me, and I wanted to give her space to work through 
what had happened and say or do whatever she needed to 
with mj' support but without my coaching. We went to the 
zoo or the park nearby, she helped me wash my Pacer, we 
played Cra^ 8's, we read old Three Investigators novels about 
green frosts and phantom ships, she colored or sometimes 
just sat and twisted her long, brown hair into braids while I 
pretended to work on camp stuff and looked at her. 

Always, at least once per visit except in the winter, she 
went outside to tend the tomato plants she'd seeded and 
staked in the only comer of our irtiniature lot that got after- 
ivxm sunshine. luring the sumirters, she'd settle herself on 
the dirt out there with her Pippi Longstocking book open and 
her mouth iiroving, as though she were reading to the stalks. 
Every now and then the Walsh sisters would fly by on their 
bikes, and sometimes Tam would drop her book and hop her 
three-speed arul hurtle after them. Not often, though- 

I loved Tam's comfortable solitude, the same way I'd 
loved her mother's back when I thought the secret places 
inside Jermy were simply secret, not urrdiscoverable or non- 
existent. But that last year. I'd rKiticed an irvreasing reticertce 
in my daughter toward other human beings. Most tinres, 
particularly with adults, she would simply look down and 
declirte to respond when spoken to. Understandable, maybe. 
But I was worried that tlut behavior would handicap her 
severely. And I suspected her mother, who kept at least as 
much to herself but had learned to meet people's gazes, at 
least, didn't even realize what was happening. 1 didn't want 


to torture Tam, or force her to be someone she wasn't I just 
wanted her to say hello. 

In May of 1995, Jermy got an offer to teach and do post- 
doc work at the Lotulon School of Economics, and she and 
Lance accepted. They made plans to ntove, with Tam, at the 
end of the summer. Immediately, 1 got a lawyer. Jermy got 
one too. Way too late, I made a middle-of-the-night phone 
call and begged Jermy not to do it To my astonishment, she 
I burst into tears, said she had to, told me she was sick of Ohio, 
sick of Lance except in bed, skk about what she'd done to me 
but couldn't come back, sick of not getting academic posts 
and scared her career was about to collapse. She swore it'd 
be for two years, tops, that she'd send Tam both summers, 
for the whole summers, arnl I could come whenever 1 wanted 
and take her anywhere. She said living in Europe would be 
a revelation for our bright quiet hungry girl, as opposed to 
wandering around my decrepit isle and swimming alotte 
in the pool when my campers had gone. The next day, Td 
called off my lawyer. 

In the few remaining months I had, I decided that the 
final project of my everyday parenting life would be to help 
Tam peek her head out of her pirivate cave just far enough 
' so pteople could see her. The next Saturday morning, I called 
Tam out of her garden. I sat her down on our front stoop to 
stare at the gentle, misting Spring rain with me and told her, 

, 'Every time you meet someone, I want you to say hi and look 
them in the eye. okay? It's important. Lrt them see your sweet 
face for a second. We've talked about this, honey. I want to 
help you learn this. You're going to need to do it in a new 
country. It' s going to be strange and wonderful there. But only 
wonderful if you actually talk to people. Will you try?" 

Tam shrugged. 

"Just try. It really does matter, okay? And I mean it. So 
every time you don't do it, you're going to have to stay away 
from the tomato plants for the rest of that day. Alright?" 

She'd glanced up at me then from under her bangs. I 
couldn't read the look on her face, but there was no hostility 
in it. "Okay," she said. 

And ^t was that. Once or twice, she'd forgotten on 
an outing with me to the zoo or the grocery store, atKl I'd 
enforced the consequence. Mostly, she'd done better. 

Di-di-di-dah-dah-dah-di-di-dit. 

The last Saturday of my daughter's American life 
dawned hot, yellow-gray, swarming with mosquitoes. Even 
so, Tam arrived, kissed me on the cheek, and headed straight 
outside to her plants. I sat on the stoop for over an hour and 
watched her. She was wearing the Joe Carter Qeveland Indi- 
ans T-shirt I'd bou^t her, and she was barefoot, up to her 
ankles in the dead summer grass. Fmally, I couldn't stand it 
anymore atKl started toward her. I was barefoot, too, and the 
lawn felt brittle but warm. Heavy sunlight dripped down my 
back, and bugs swirled around my ears and mouth. 

I was three steps away when Sally Walsh jogged into 
view, returning down our cul-de-sac from her Sahuday run. 
As usual, she wore the shortest white shorts possible, which 
only served to emphasize her stubby legs. Her farmer tan, 

1 couldn't help thinking, had to be even mote pronouiKed 
than my own. She always smiled and bobbed her curly 
blonde head at me, and her blue eyes sparkled, and she took 
wonderful care of her daughters. For no fair or logical reason 
except that she chirped and had always liked me too much. 
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she'd annoyed me even before Jenny left. The sight of her 
exasperated me now. 

Slowing to a stop, she jogged in place right in front of 
Tain, wiping a sweaty forearm across her sweaty forehead. 
Lifting a hai^, she waved by waggling her fingers at me, bent 
forward slightly, and said, "Hey*^ Tam. Whatcha got?* 

For a fw seconds, she waited there, bobbing. Then she 
continued up her drive aiul into her house. 

Inside me, something pinged, as though I'd been hit in 
the chest by a flung pebble. 

“Oh, Tam,“ 1 said. "Sweetie. Why can't you— " 

"Look, Daddy." She stepped back to reveal her palm, 
which was cupped around a dangling, fist-sized fruit, newly 
red, like a just-formed heart. 

Dropping into a crouch beside her, 1 put one hand on my 
daughter's hair. It was warm as the grass but infinitely softer. 
With the ottier hand, I gently touched the tomato. 

"It's beautiful," I said. "I'll take good care of it But you 
have to let it go now." 

She understood immediately, stared at me with her 
mouth open and tears forming in both eyes. 

I'Wiy, I was thinking, even as I said it kWiy bother, todaif 
of all days? Cut her some sladc, and yourself, too. ^t the answer 
came almost as quickly. Because it's my last chance. Because it 
will be two years, at least, before I get to be diis kind (rf dad again. 
I almost caLed my lawyer back right there, seriously consid- 
ered bundling my daughter into my Pacer and lighting out 
for anywhere at all. 

"Come on, Tam. I want to spend our last hour or so 
with you, anyway. And you know the rules. You have to be 
friendly to people. Even if you don't want to. Even if you 
don't like them, arid you won't a lot of the time. That's just 
how the world works, ^d you're about to go out in it and 
I want you safe, and I want you happy, and I love you." 

Without another word, she let go of the tomato and 
walked side by side with me into the house. "Do you want 
somejui— " 1 started. 

But she kept walking, into the empty, square space that 
had oiKe been her room, and shut the door. Once, fifteen 
mimites later, I knocked and opened the door. 9ie was sitting 
Indiarvsty le on the floor, playing cat's cradle with a long piece 
of yellow string she'd pulled'from her fraying carpet. 

'Tam. You can be mad at me. Maybe you have a right 
to be. I only—" 

"Daddy. Can 1 be by myself?" 

So 1 let her be. Forty-five minutes later, her mother came 
and took her away. 

Nine years ago. 

Di-di^-dah-^lah-didt-di-di-dit. 

Far out on the horizon, oblivious to the towering thun- 
derclouds that had materialized out of nowhere within the 
past fifteen minutes, the evening' s first cargo freighter lum- 
bered into view, long and heavy and dumb as a sauropod. 
Even in hotter summers, these were the boats 1 saw most 
often from my tower. As the shallowest of the Great Lakes, 
and therefore the most volatile, Erie generally intimidated all 
but the stupidest Sunday sailors. And that summer, thanks 
mostly to ^ series of storms that had seemed particularly 
sudden and violent even for Erie, the Catamaraners had 
clung to the shore. 


But not the one on my radio, apparently. I don't know 
why 1 assumed it was a pleasure craft maybe because it was 
still using the S.OS. 

This night though, a little after nine, the thunderclouds 
broke apart as silently as they'd formed without unleashing 
a single drop of rain. 1 watched the last brown wisps of them 
drift to the east like factory smoke. A few minutes after the 
sky cleared, the S.05. on my short-wave shut down with 
a shriek. Possibly, the Coast Guard had reached the craft, 
rescued the people on board, turned off the signal. Or else 
the lake had found a way m, claiming ship, people, and radio 
in one black gulp. 

Or maybe it meant neither of those things. For all I knew, 
tonight's signal had originated in Scandinavia or the Indian 
Ocean, and it could have been decades old. The short-wave 
bands are full of signals forgotten and left transmitting, like 
the numbers stations ostensibly set up during the Cold War, 
still bleating their coded words of comfort or urgent warning 
to no one. Whole nights, those years, as my only significant 
social venture crumbled to nothing and my daughter built 
her new life somewhere over the ocean. I'd sat in the MILAC 
light tower just the way I was now, listening to other people's 
messages 1 could never fully translate, all that meaningless 
noise echoing forever around the vast but finite boundaries 
of the world like loon call over a lake. 
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We like to think of ghosts as ethereal 
remnants ot' the dead, as see-through 
versions trf onre-soUd characters. As 
difficult to photograph in realitv', as 
the\' are easy to dismiss, ghosts at best 
might sing to our souls in the keys of 
remembrance, of grief. As a literars' 
dex'ice there is power In this form of 
ghosts. Writers have resurrected them 
with sturdy reliability from the lime 
humans first thought to write through 
to our flying-car-less future. 

But our future is not without its 
own sorts of ghosts. Not the b>--now 
expected ghosts in the machine, but the 
red ghiwte that have haunted us through 
the ages, the ghosts that the visible dead 
have been honting for all this time. In 
truth, most of us would love to see a 
ghost, or to be able to truh’ claim that we 
were haunted by the spirits of the dead. 
Oh, we're haimted all right, but not b>' 
the dead. It is our own mistakes that 
haunt us and those arourul us, the bad 
choices that fester in the shadows. 

Writer Oen Hirshberg understands 
those shadows intimately and explores 
them well in his latest collection of 
storks, American Morons. Though he's 
fouikl his route to publication in the 
world of genre fiction, there's not a story 
in here that wouldn't sit as comfortaMy 
in the pages of The New Yorker as in The 
Magazine of Fantasy and Sdenoe Ficficsi. 
American Morons is a finely cTafted 
collection of gut-wrenchingly bad deci- 
sions, judgment calls gone horribly 
wrong and finely sliced errors in evalu- 
ation. There is terror here, and there 
are vibes so bad they can't be confined 


to ordinary experierKe. But American 
Xtorons is an excellent demonstration 
of just how ordinary the extra-ordmary 
has become. 

The title story starts as the rental 
car driven by two American tourists 
in an all-too-gritt>' part of Italy stops. 
Yes, it's Kellcn’s fault, and he feels bad. 
Worse, he feels impotent unable to fix 
the problem, uirable to protect jamie, 
his girlfrietKl, and unable even to com- 
m unit ale clearly with the threateningly 
helpful but overly hairy' men who arrive 
to lend a harxl. Hirshberg evokes the 
poet-millermial, post-9/ 11, post-Iraq 
Wiit unease of Ameriians abroad with 
spectacular but understated ease. His 
urvesoh'ed resolution perfectly portrays 
a deer-in-the-headlights young man 
realizing just how big our small world 
is and how small any iitdividual can be, 
how small any mdividual can feel. In 
the depths of time-lost andent Fxirope, 
how can a stranded American feel like 
anythmg other than a helj^ess infant? 
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"Like a Lily in the Flood" immerses 
the reader and Nagle, a man with just 
a little too much time on his hands, in 
our own secret history, in his own secret 
history, where lost is just a beginning. 
Staying at a remote coimtry house, 
Nagle lets himself be inveigled into 
listening to his hostess tell the story 
of the Millerites, an actual nineteenth 
century sect that was certain not enUy 
that the world would end, but that the 
dale wcnild be April 3, 1843. Hirshberg's 
tale hypnotically unfolds, enveloping 
the reader and the characters in deep 
tlnw arrd distant familial cormections. Of 
course, the care comes when Hirshberg 
telescopes through time with a flip of his 
prose lens. It's an iihpressive if depress- 
ing performartce. 

"Flowers in Their Bridles, Hocn-es 
in the Air" and "Safety Clowns" find 
their haunting moments in a carefully 
evoked Southern CaHfomia larrdscape. 
The formCT story sneaks dtiwn to a rot- 
ting bit of Ixmg Beach, to the pier that 
seems to exist in very beach town up 
and down every coast in the world. 
There's a wonderful moment of Richard 
Laymoivesque viciousness hero, the 
Idrid of filthy detail where the surreal 
and the supernatural sleep together but 
wake up in a nightmare. Hirshberg sets 
his tale of urban decay against a tense 
triangular relatianship, with ututsolved 
affection that slides easily into anger. 
He’s a master of these iharacter-oriented 
details, aixl he uses them to make his 
stories even more unsettling than the 
settings. 

"Safety Clowns" is a job-from-hell 
story, and not a literal job from helL 
The devil we know proves to be much 
worse than the devil we see in the 
movies. Instead. Hirshberg informs his 
work with a very weird and dii^ointing 
combination of jovial joy tainted by 
scurrilously scummy behavior. He also 
cranks out a fascinating talc of crime 
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Bction with a twist that verges on the 
supernatural, but doesn't exactly get 
thm. Where it does end up is difficult 
to say, even though the pictures that 
Hirshberg paints are startlingly, vividly 
clear. ' 

You won't get far into "Devil's 
Smile" before Hirshberg paints for you 
in prose a picture of startlingly surreal 
beauty. Set on the east coast, in another 
rotting seaside town, this time in the 
nineteenth century, Hirshberg's story 
starts as Selkirk comes to de-com- 
mission a lighthouse. What he finds 
within is beyond all imagination except 
Hirshberg's. What's notable here is that 
though the story has some aspects of the 
supernatural, the most awesome scenes, 
and they will indeed cause readers' jaws 
to drop, are those that simply collect bits 
of our world aiul rebuild it into some- 
thing morbidly beautiful. 

'Transitway" returns to Southern 
California with an epigram from noted 
non-fiction writer Mike Davis. Davis, 
whose work Ecology of Fear used Los 
Angeles as an example of how urban 
planning is designed to induce fear 
into tho^ urdortunate enough to live 


within the borders of the modem urban 
landscape, would surely be proud of 
Hirshberg's portrait. The sameness of 
the smoggy ^ys, the undiluted, street- 
by-street procession of shops, houses 
and lives wasted one day at a time are 
brought to life-in-death by Hirshberg's 
airless prose. It's an interesting tech- 
nique ami an indication of Hirshberg's 
skill as a writer that he can go from the 
big-screen, storm-swept historical set- 
tings of 'Devil's Smile" to the claustro- 
phobic confines of public transportafion, 
and fiful the same worm wriggling into 
the hearts of men. 

The final story in the collection, 
'The Muldoon," takes a look at a 
complex family story, pulling apart 
and putting together a tale told over 
generations. There's a deep sweetness 
here that contrasts with some of the 
darker moments that have preceded 
it but it is a sweetness fought for with 
vigor and skilL a sweetness earned and 
not dictated. This is not to say that there 
are no shadows here. There are shadows 
everywhere, and Hirshberg is not one to 
ignore the shadows. Indeed, he explores 
them throughout this collection and 


while he never shines a light he does 
manage to define the darkness. 

Hirshberg's American Morons is 
a perfect example of the power and 
range of what can be called either liter- 
ary fiction or horror fiction, depending 
on where you find it These stories are 
not ever gory stories of straightforward 
revenge. There's little violerv* and if 
the supernatural elements emerge at 
all, they do so slyly, in the background. 
This is not Tales from the Crypt-style 
horror fiction. It draws on the h^tage of 
Srirley Jackson and Edgar Allen Poe, or 
Ramsey Campbell and Herman MdviBe. 
American Morons is nothing less than 
the constantly sorry state of the world 
we must live in, of the lives we must 
lead, wrought in beautiful prose with 
a twisted sense of the imagination. You 
may have many regrets in your life. You 
have haunted yourself well Hirshberg 
tells us. Here's a mistake you can avoid. 
Buy and read American Morons. Or live 
with the potential for remembering this 
moment, now, in an unimaginable but 
probably less pleasant future. 
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“These pieces span more than 25 years of 
superb story-telling.” 

—Library Journal 
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"All of these stories are edgy and gritty...a must read for fans of this author, and for those who 
like smartly written books with twists and turns.” 

—Romance Revteres Today 

“These tales will rivet and terrify...Gorman s is the grizzled, hard-shelled voice of a certain kind 

of writer, a writer who delves so far into male experience that he unearths the tremulous core 

of fear and need at the center of the masculine psyche.* _ . _ 

— Edge Boston 
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Worms? 




From Brian Keene and Leisure Books 

THE CONQUEROR WORMS 

(Piperback. St.99. ISBN 0B4i9S4l67) 


One day the rain just didn't stop. As the flood waters 
slowly rose and coastal cities and towns disappeared, some 
people believed it was the end of the world. Maybe they 
were right. But the water wasn’t the worst part. Even more 
terrifying was what the soaking rams drove up from beneath 
the earth — unimaginable creatures, writhing, burrowing.^ 
and devouring all in their path. What hope does an already- 
devastated mankind have against... The Conqueror Worms. 

“The Conqueror Worms is a classic ino«tster-pulp novel 
with plenty of outrageous happenings and wild and 
intense action Forget Stephen King, we’ve got Brian Keene 
now. Exactly the voice the horror genre needs; no-frills, 
fast- paced entertainment. 

— Insidious Reflecthru 

Tremors meets Waterworld... As a nod to Lovecraftian lore, 
this works beautifully. A great read!' 

— Horror Web 

AVAILABLE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 
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BRIAN KEENE is tile two-time Bram Stoker Award 

winning author of several novels and short story collections, 
including The Ri^rig. City of the Dead, and TermmaL 
Hb work has appeared in numerous anthologies and 
magarines, and several of his novels and short stones 
have been optioned for film 

Fmd out more about Brian Keene and his work 
at www.briankeene.com 
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From BrUn Kccnt and Leisure Books 

CITY OF THE DEAD 

(PipnbKk. KM. ISSN (»4)»4IS9| 

This long-awaited sequel to last year’s most talked about horror novel, 
The Rising, immediately raises the stakes - and the horror. 

Welcome to New York City - population eight million lombies. 
Trapped mside a fortified skyscraper, humanity makes its last stand 
against an unstoppable and undying enemy. The terror mounts with 
every page as they face overwhelming odds and dwindling numbers. 

Welcome to...the City of the Deed 

Here's what critics had to say about last year’s The Rising 

" The Rising is more terrifying than arrything currently 
on the shelf or scieea*'— Rue Morgue 

‘The Rising is an absolutely kkk-ass. mega-page turning zombie 
reinvention novel, flamboyantly violent, action-packed, and verbally 

straight-up on delivenng the goods." 

-JohnSkipp 

“An apocalyptic epic packed with violence, gore, scares and moral 
dilemmas. Brian Keene has given zombies thek next upgrade The Rising 
signals the arrival of a major new horror novelist" — Cemetery Dance 

“Brian Keene has raised the living dead to a profound new level A 
prodigious talent - The Rising takes a bite from b^irming to end and 
you’re hooked!" — Ken Force, Star of Dawn of the Dead 

' The Rising is chock full of gore and violence-an apocalyptic epic* 

-Fangoria 

AVAILABLE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 


And don’t miss Brian Keerte’s THE RUTTING SEASON, 
available in trade paperback now: 
www.bloodlettingbooks.com 
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VINCENT 

FROM THE 
DEAD ZONE 


I'm NOT ICND of making top ten lists. The reliance on p6eudo-technologk:alexpla- Though the Landons’ marriage 

notion paralyzes my mind. If the selec- nation for what happened. was, on the whole, a happy one, like 

tion pool is small —a set of books by a However, ever since I read the first any relationship it had rocky periods, 

particular author— 1 might be able to excerptof Liscy'sSiorylastyear, I'vehad Times when Scott's drinking got out of 

pick my five or ten favorites, but to rank a good feeling about this book. “Lisey ^ hand. When his writing wasn't going 

them in this-is-better-than-that-but-not- and theMadman' was a tantalizing sip. well. When Lisey's four sisters— Can- 

quite-as-good-as>the-other order defies If you liked BqgofBoms, you're going to ! tata, jodotha, Darla, and unstable 

me. What is my favorite film? 1 don't love this one. One is the mirror image of Amanda— added to their stress, 

evenknow whaetostart Withagunto the other, the yin and yang of creativity The time Scott Was shot while in 

my head, I might say The Maltese Falcon ■ and marriage. Both are horror stories, I Tennessee appearing at a groundbreak- 
just to end the misery, but is that true? i but they're also love stcMies. Tales that ! ing ceremony foi'a campus library. 
Probably not. ' examine the intimacy of marriage Forgetting is a skill Lisey refined 

People frequently ask what my represented by a particular language { during her marriage. When she opens 

favorite Stephen King book or story is. understood orUy by the partners in that the dcwr to the past, she realizes that 

Paralysis sets in. Sometimes the enjoy- relationship. she has draped a valovar certain early 

ment of a book is irrextricably woven John Indng described the book as a memories. It becomes her task to peek 

with the experierKe of reading it I'll love story with trtonsters, soirre human, beneath the curtairr. to go on a bool to 

always have a foird spot for 'Salem 'slot, some not. That sums it up as well rediscover fundamental things about 

because it was the first. It's an irrcred- as I could. Lisey London's husband, the man she loved, a process reminis- 

ible book. I read it duriirg a memorable Scott, a farrrous and esteemed ncrvelist cent of the one Jack Sawyer undergoes 

time in my life, and it launched me on (NatioiraJ Book Award and Pulitzer in Black House when his memories of 

a voyage ^ discovery. However, I also winner), died two years ago after the Territories re-emerge. The compan- 

have a strong affinity for Bag cf Bones, twenty-five years of marriage. She's son is apL for though Lisey's Story has 

the first book 1 read in manuscript. 1 just now getting around to delving been described as a Dark Tower book, 

consider it one of King's best iKivels, but into his literary remains— boc^,maga- it seems more like a Talisman novel, 

the reading experieiKe was also unique, zirtes, iiumuscripts, computer files, and Boo'yaMoonandtheTerritories, if not 

comparable to the way I experienced ephemera. The task is more difficult identical, are in the same neighbor- 

the final three Dark Tower books for than she anticipated; her progress is hood. 

the first time. slow. She has difficult decisions; what In the present, Lisey has to deal 

All this is preamble, a lead-up to keep, what to store, what to destroy with her house-cleansing tasks, a daiv 

to discussing a novel I consider to be and what to donate— and to whom. gerous man on a relentless mission 

among King's best. Top five for sure. She's getting pressure from an (who, like Ted from "Secret Window, 

Top three perhaps. impatient group she calls "the Irnarnks," Secret Gardert," is from Shoota^sKrKib, 

By the time you read this, Lisey’s derived from the word "incunabula," Tennessee) and Amanda's deteriorating 

Story should be in bookstore storage which describes books from the IS"* mental condition (at her worsL after 

rooms awaiting its October 24 launch century, the infancy of printing, but her ex-lover returns to town married 

date. If you read my last column, you ' which Lisey uses as a synonym for to someone else, she descends into 

won't be surprised to hear me say I "memorabilia." Collectors— some very catatonia). 

wasn't overly fond of Crif. It was okay, determined— are drooling at the chance Then there's the past, which Lisey 

but I had issues with the book's heavy to get their hands on Scott's leftovers. mustgetatbyimpeeling layers, like an 

onioa and by digging into her memo- 
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ries. The shovel that graces the cover 
(filled with hollyhocks) represents her 
archaeological dig, as well as depict- 
ing a literal shovel, made of silver, that 
plays a pivotal part in the tale at several 
points. 

Along the way there are scary j 
creatures aplenty — tlw long boy with 
the endless piet»ld side, for example, 
that Scott threatens to call with a chut- 
tering, sucking sound while his life's ' 
blood seeps from his body under the 
hot Tetmessee sun. The bad gunky that 
occasionally takes hold of members 
of the Landon family. The laughing 
creattues of Boo'ya Moon. The real-life ' 
morfster who maims Lisey with a bottle 
opener. 

I look forward to rereading this 
book to see how King's clever foteshad- 
owing works when I know how every- 
thing %vill play out. The truth behiiul 
Scott's childhi^, and the reason why | 
Landons heal quickly — much of which 
he told Lisey Debusher before they 
were married and which they never 
discussed again— is revealed a little at 
a time. Even in cases where the general 
facts are known (like what happened to 
Scott's father), when the details finally 
appear on the page, read by Lisey in the I 
shadow of the Story Tree, there's little 
in King's fiction that compares for sheer 
visceral impact. 

But the book is full of love. The 
sometimes dysfunctional love between 
a group of sisters who irritate each other | 
but who would drop anything to rush 
to the aid of another, which is fertile 
ground fora book in itself. The compli- 
cated love Scott felt for his fathn*, even 
though it was a miracle he survived 
his childhood. And, foremost, the long 
term fidelity and dedication Scott and 
Lisey had toward each other that got 
them through the difficult times and 
helped them enjoy the good ones. 

The dust jacket copy concludes, 
'What begins as a widov^^s effort to sort 
through the papers of her celebrated 
husband becomes a nearly fatal jour- 
ney into the darkness he inhabited. 
Perhaps King's most personal and 
powerful novel ever, Lisey's Story is 
about the wellsprings of creativity, the 
temptations of madness, and the secret 
language of love.' 

Mkhael Chabon says, 'King makes 
bold, brilliant use of his Satanic story- 
telling gift, his angelic ear for language, 
and above all his incomparable ability 



to find the epic in the ordinary, to pres- 
ent us with ^ bloody and fabulous tale 
of an ordinary marriage. In his hands 
the long, passionate union of Scott 
and Lisey Landon— of any long-lived 
marriage, by implication— becomes a 
fantastic kingdom, with its own geogra- 
phy and language, its dark and stirring 
chronicle of heroes and monsters, its 
tragedies, griefs and glories. King has 
been getting me to look at the world 
with terror and wonder since I was 
fifteen years old, and I have never been 
more persuaded than by this book of 
his greatness." 

Nicholas Sparks says, 'lisry's Story 
is a wondrous novel of marriage, a love 
story steeped in strength and tender- 
ness, and cast with the most vivid, 
touching aiKl believable characters in 
recent literature. I came to adore Lisey 
Landon and her sisters, I ached for Scott 
and all he'd been through, and when 
I finally reached the bittersweet and 
heartfelt coiKlusion, my first thought 
was that I wanted to start over again 
from the beginning, for it felt as if I 
were saying good-bye to old friends. 
This is Stephen King at his finest and 
most generous, a dazzling novel that 
you'll thank yourself for reading long 
after the final page is turned.' 

The book's cover is a departure. 
Bold red background with King' s luune 
in a large san-serif white font at the top 
aiKl the title in yellow at the bottom. In 
between, the stylized spade that looks 
psychedelic at first glance that, upon 
closer inspection, you realize is filled 
with flowers. To the right the simple 
statement A NOVEL. 


A generous number of galleys 
were distributed, starting in May, over 
five months before publication. After 
restricting the distribution of ARCs for 
recent novels toa void having them show 
up on the pre-publication black market 
S^bner tried a different approach this 
time. The cover superimposes a letter 
from publisher Susan Moldow on large 
gray letters that read NOT FOR SALE. 

I The letter asks reviewers to share the 
galley with a friend or donate it to a 
charitable institution (library, school 
or hospital) 'if the volume of galleys 
' you receive is so overwhelming that 
' you must recycle." Of course, this was 
promptly disregarded, and the first 
ARC showed up on eBay during the 
opening days of May. 

King v^l have a signing in New 
I York around the book's publication 
date, followed by stops in San Francisco 
(10/30), the Literary Lecture Series in 
Seattle (11/1) and Portland, Oregon 
(11/2). He also has several events 
planned for a UK tour in early Novem- 
ber. Check NewsFromTheDcadZone. 
com for the latest informatioic 

111 

The airdate for Dtsa^AnoN was 
pushed back to May 23"*, where It went 
head-to-head with Americmt Idol. Garris 
told Fangoria magazine: "Apparently, 
the feedback (ABC] has been getting is 
overwhelmingly positive, and Tuesday 
seems to be a better day for the film." 

I watched the movie in March, 
and again just prior to completing this 
column. Boy, did Garris ever nail this 
one. My teeruge daughter put down 
the book she was reading (The Da Vinci 
Code) and ignored several phone calls 
from friends on a Saturday night once 
she got caught up in the story, which is 
as good a testament to the film as any 
I can imagine. It will be interesting to 
see how the general public receives rt, 
because it doesn't shy away from the 
religious debate of the novel: David 
Carver's unflinching faith and Johnny 
Marinville's lack thereof. 

The movie's star is Tom Skerritt 
as Johnny. A terrific performance. My 
favorite line: "Norman Mailer burned 
my ass in the New York Times— what 
more could a man ask for?" The rest 
of the cast is decent: Charles Duming 
c» the town drunk is another irotable. 
Steven Weber gets better as the movie 
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progresses, Kelly 
Overton makes a 
good Cynthia Smith 
though she doesn't 
match my visualiza- 
tion of die character, 
and Ron Perlman 
is a hoot as Collie 
Entragian, vacillat- 
ing between manic 
lucidity and insan- 
ity. Camera angles 
accentuate his size 
and distort his face 
to good effect. Matt 
Frewer is uitcharac- 
teristkally restrained 
as David's father. 

David's mother is 
bitchy and strident 
and 1 wasn't sorry 
when things didn't 
work out so well for hw. 

The film doesn't flinch from vio- 
lence, either. There are shocking scenes 
and gross-out moments the likes of 
which Tve never seen on broadcast TV. 
Faces tom to shreds, arms ripped off. 
Pencils sticking out of eyes. ques- 
tion: Why did blood come out of the 
slot machine? Residual effects for the 
can tabs? The scene where Steve and 
Cynthia encounter the stone carvings 
is particularly well done. Commercials 
abound of course, which might dilute 
the impact (my screener marked them 
with brief blaiik gaps), but hold on for 
a heckuva ride. The fact that it's all on 
one night should help fend off viewer 
attrition, not that 1 expect that to be a 
problem. 

'The only review I've seen so far 
comes from the San Antonio Express 
News. Their bottom line. 'The movie has 
a little of everything: heart, spirituality, 
incredibly crafted flashback sequences, 
wonderful acting and shiver-under-the- 
covers shocks, a combo that should get 
ABC big audience numbers.' 

Ron Perlman told SCI FI Wire 
that his character 'commits some 
very, very gruesome acts that are very 
cold-blo^ed, very sudden 2 md very 
unpredictable, and they're without 
compunction, which is really the scari- 
est part of it all. There's no censoring. 
There's no value judgment to this guy's 
bloodlust And he's smart. Because he's 
a Stephen King character, his turn of a 
phrawand his theatrical point of view is 
really, really smart. So there's an added 


perverseness to all of it that makes it 
iiKredibly compelling to watch.' 

Three weeks before its broadcast, 
the movie had an exclusive prescreen- 
ing in Tucson, where it film^^ in 2004. 
Several cast aiKl production members 
got a red-carpet welcome, including 
Garris, producer Mark Seiuiet and 
actors Weber, Annabeth Gish and 
Perlman. Locals, iiKluding the Bisbee 
mayor, who were extras in the film, 
were also expected to attend. 

The DVD release from Lion's Gate 
was set for the end of August. 

til 

1 lied last time. Twice. 1 said the 
TNT series Nif^tmares & Dreamscapes: 
From The Stories Of Stephen King would 
debut in June with a one-hour episode 
per week for eight weeks. In truth, it 
debuted in July with two one-hour 
episodes each week for a month. Sorry! 
The series will run without commercial 
interruptions, relying instead on prod- 
uct placement and on-air promotions. 

I was hoping to screen at least 
one episode for this issue, but I didn't 
get advaiKed copies in time. From the 
trailer posted at the TNT web site (see 
the onliire column for a link), this looks 
like a classy, well-produced series. Hare 
is the available episode information: 

1. "Umney's Last Case,' directed 
by Rob Bowman from a teleplay by 
April Smith. Starring: William H. Macy 
arid Jacqueline McKenzie. 

2. 'You Know They Got a Hell of 
a Band,' directed and written by Mike 


Robe. Starring: 
Kim Delaney and 
Steven Weber. 

3. “The End of 
the Whole Mess," 
directed by Mikael 
Salomon (TNT's 
Salem’s Lot) from 
a teleplay by Law- 
rence D. Cohen 
(Cakkie, Stephes 
King's If). Starring 
Ron Livingston and 
Heruy Thomas. 

4. 'The Fifth 
Quarter,' directed 
by Rob Bowman 
from a teleplay by 
Alan Sharp (Ros 
Roy, Reversible 
Errors). Starring 
Jeremy Sisto and 

Samantha Mathis. 

5. “The Road Virus Heads North,' 
directed by Sergio Mimica-Cezzan from 
a tcleplay by Peter Filardi (Salem's Lor). 
Starring Tom Berenger and Marsha 
Mason 

6. 'Battleground,' directed by 
Brian Henson from a teleplay by 
Richard Christian Matheson Starring 
William Hurt. ' 

7. 'Crouch End,' directed by Mark 
Haber from a teleplay by Kim LeMas- 
ters. Starring Eion Bailey and Qaire 
ForlanL - 

8. "Autopsy Room Four," directed 
by Salomon from a tel^lay by April 
Smith. Starring Richard Thomas and 
Greta Scacchi. 

Ill 

CfM had a decent nm on the best- 
seller list debuting at number one and 
sticking around for several months. In 
mid-March it was in the top five and 
in early April it was still in the top ten. 
As of this writing, it is #32 on the New 
York Times list. 

Rene Rodriguez (Miami Herald) 
says, “King sets up the nightmarish 
scenario so quickly and deftly, the 
reader doesn't have time to stop and 
ponder how ridiculous it all is' but 
echoes my thoughts about the book's 
final third. "The risible aspects of the 
story take over, and the plot becomes 
ixured in duU, explanatory exposition.' 
Davd L. Ulin (NY Times) wonders if 
the book stumbles “because its intent 
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remains unclear." Dorman 
T. Shindler (Seattle Times) 
says Cell is one of the first 
novels "to truly capture the 
tenor, at least so far, of the 
21** century." Though not 
generally positive about 
the book, Dave Itzkoff (NY 
Times) says, "When King 
sets his own id loose on the 
page, the results can be as 
startling as any of die inten- 
tionally scary moments." 

Carol Memmott (USA Today) 
says the book is "a soothing 
balm to the world's tech- 
nophobes and a disturbing 
send-up of what the world 
can be reduced to in an 'us 
against them' situation." 

King took umbrage at the tatter. 
"It wounds me to be called a techno- 
phobe," he said in a statement sent to 
the Times— as if to prove his point— via 
e-mail. However, the Times reporter 
commented on how the excerpt from 
Lisey's Story in Cell "is written by Mr. 
King in longhand. With a quill, no 
doubt." 

Love Monkey author Kyle Smith 
(Wall Street }ouma^ calls Cell "a 200- 
page plot lost inside a 350-page calling 
area." Jeff Guinn (Star-Telegram) says, 
"King has no peers when it comes to 
wry cultural commentary, and Cell is 
loaded with it." 

King responded to numerous 
queries posted on his message board 
about what happened after the ending. 
"Based on the information given in the 
final third of CHI— I'm thinkmg about 
the reversion back toward the norm of 
the later phone crazies — it seems pretty 
obvious to me that things turned out 
well for Clay's son, Johnny. I don't need 
to tell you this, do I?" 

An article in the Boston Globe 
discussed King's depiction of greater 
Boston. "Stephen King has fond memo- 
ries of Malden. He s showing his 
affection by unleashing a horde of 
zombies on Salem Street. It's kind of 
touching, really." King explained that 
his aunt lived on Salem Street, where 
Tom McCourt lives in the novel. He 
originally planned to set the book in 
New York but relocated the opening 
sections to the Boston area after he and 
Stewart CYNan spent so much time in 
the city while following the Red Sox 
championship season. 



"No matter where you set these 
things, somebody will point out the 
geographic errors, unless you've lived 
there your whole life," King said. "So I 
just put this thing in saying that I take 
liberties." He gets dozens of letters and 
e-mails per book complaining about 
geographic issues, which was another 
reason he decided to avoid New York 
as a setting. "New York people are real 
geography snobs. They make Boston 
people look laid-back when it comes 
to that." 

In a letter to the Boston Globe, 
Kathleen Boczenowski says, "Who is 
going to have the heart to inform Mr. 
King that the neigMwrhood he fondly 
remembers was bulldozed in January to 
build a 770-unit condo dcvelojwnent?" 

King took part in a lengthy POD- 
cast interview where he described the 
genesis of Cdl and was the first guest 
on a 12-episode webcast series called 
"Amazon Fishbowl With Bill Maher." 
King recorded his interview at the Sun- 
dance Film Festival in January. After 
the series launch in June, the free web- 
casts will be available for on-demand 
viewing anytime, though they can't be 
downloaded. 

i i t 

Hostel director Eli Roth will direct 
the movie version of Cbt. for Dimen- 
sion Films. Roth wants to write or 
co-write the script depending on the 
time omstraints created by work on the 
Hostel sequel. 

Roth called King his favorite 
writer. "I couldn't put it down. It was 
such a balls-out horror movie with 
a smart take on the zombie genre...! 
love zombie movies and I love horror 


movies that have some 
level of social commentary 
in them. When you read 
that book, you feel that Ste- 
phen King has been driven 
crazy by people on cell 
phones. I think it's such a 
smart contemporary idea 
to have everyone on cell 
phones turn into psychotic 
serial killers. I've always 
wanted to do an apoca- 
lypse movie, a zombie 
movie aixl a Stephen King 
movie." He's sees the proj- 
ect as a big-budget, apoca- 
lyptic zombie movie "in 
the spirit of the Dawn of 
THE [>EAD remake." 

In another interview, he says, "The 
great thing about collaborating with 
Stephen King is once you're doing his 
movie that's it. He's pretty cool about 
people adapting his work and not get- 
ting too precious over iL He really liked 
Hostei and approved of me. I'd love to 
put him in as a cameo if he's available 
for it. There's certainly room for it but 
he'd have to get killed in some horrible 
way." 

Roth said he plans to bring his 
own peculiar sensibility to the material. 
"Well, there's going to be a little bit 
of violence. There's going to be some 
blood. I want to make it really, really, 
really sick. Just full-on sick. But I alw 
want to try to make it a worldwide 
event. I really want to see people going 
crazy all over the world and just see the 
end of civilization. 

"Everybody has told me to just go 
make the movie and that if I have to 
change things, Stephen will be cool with 
it. Otherwise, I wouldn't have done it 
I don't want to upset Stephen King— 1 
want to make him proud — but I've got 
to have the freedom to change things if 
I'm going to make the movie." 

Production is not expected to begin 
until 2007 at the earliest. 


King was a guest of Dennis Lehane 
at the Writers in Paradise at Eckerd 
College in St. Petersburg in January. 
King told the packed auditorium he's 
nearly ready to set a novel in Florida. 
"You have to get a little bit of texture 
for a place," he said. "We've been down 
here now spending about half the year 
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since 1998. 1 think 1 have an idea for a 
book." 

He started the evening by reading 
a new 7500-word story titled "Willa" 
that tells of a couple on their way to 
San Francisco by train to be marded. 
While waiting for their cormection at a 
station in Wyoming, Willa disappears. 
Her fiance tracks her across bleak ter- 
rain to a roadhouse bar. During the Q 
& A session that followed, he told one 
audience member, "We all face evil on 
a daily basis. That's my understanding 
of how life works. None of us escape 
it unscathed, and none of us escape it 
alive." 

He test-drove another new story 
called "Memory" at Florida State Uni- 
versity while appearing as a last-minute 
replacement for Richard Russo, who 
had to cancel because of a family medi- 
cal crisis. The story was inspired by his 
1999 accident "I had seven minutes per- 
manently burned out of my menw>'," 
he said. "1 did get one back of the guy 
coming over the hill heading toward 
me. It's like a coral islet in tlw sea." In 
"Memoiy," the first-person narrator is 
a wealthy building contractor who is 
almost crushed to death when he's run 
over by a construction crane on a job 
site. He grapples with regaining speech, 
thoughts of suicide, deep hatred for a 
Reba McEntire song and exactly what 
he may have done to his wife while 
recovering from his coma. 

Prior to the public appearaiKe, he 
gave an informal master class to gradu- 
ate students from FSU's film school to 
discuss "adventures in the screen trade" 
and field questions about his irovels. "1 
don't think my books would've have 
been as successful as they are if the 
readers didn't think they were in the 
hands of a true crazy person," he said. 
"When 1 start a story, 1 don't know 
where it' s going." 

He also sat down with Mike 
Hinson of the Tallahassee Democral for 
an interview. For those who think that 
he doesn't get editorial advice any more 
he said, "My next book (Usey's Slory) 
came back to me with more markings 
on it than my FreiKh essays in college," 
a sentiment he echoes in the book's 
Author's Statement. 

He told Hinson that his Entertain- 
ment Wedcly gig isn't as easy as it looks. 
"The oitly colunm they ever bounced 
was otre 1 wrote about the whole Tom 
Cruise-Sdentology thing a little while 


back. No one really knows what Scierr- 
tology is, so 1 decided to explain it for 
people. It's iKi crazier than Mormonism 
or several other religions 1 could name. 
It turned out that there's been a ruiming 
lawsuit between L Ron Hubbard and 
Time Warner, the company that owns 
the magazine, sirKe 199^ I didn't know 
that but the lawyers sure did." Though 
EWexpectedhimtoqtiit over the issue, 
he didn't "I just did a different column. 
In fact I think it was the one I did about 
waiting in movie lines and it turned out 
to be one of my ttK>st popular columns. 
So, a little ego deflation is rmt a bad 
thing." 

i i t 

Secretary of Dreams, the graphic 
short story collection illustrated by 
Glerm Chadboume, has received final 
design approval from King and is with 
the printer. By the time you read this, 
it may have rolled off the production 
line. 

In an interview with Fangoria, 
Rich Chizmar discussed the project's 
genesis. He and Glerm were talking 
on the phone one day when the idea 
of a graphic collection of King stories 
arose. Both he and Glenn sent short 
proposals to King's office, along with 
samples of Gleim's art that got King 
excited. Within a month they had the 
green light to proceed with the project. 
'I was drinking a cup ai coffee at the 
time, ctnd I laurKhed a little spray of 
Maxwell House on my desk in shock!" 
Glerm recalls. 

King was involved from the start, 
participating in the story selection and 
book title, but orne the work started, 
he let Glerm "do his thing." The initial 
concept was a dozen stories, but as the 
size of the project became clear, the 
decision was made to split the book into 
two volumes, each featuring six tales. 
"(King] just listed down what [stories] 
he wanted to see drawn and let me go 
for it. 1 had carte blatKhe to come up 
with the best vision I could inragine for 
each story." 

Glenn reread each story then 
worked on pencil sketches to estab- 
lish the look of each character. Once 
satisfied with those, he drew out all 
the pages, leaving space for the word 
p>arvels to be added when he was fiiv 
ished. He conceptualized the stories in 
moviemaking terms, like storyboards 


for a film. The fintvoiume took nearly 
two years to ciimp i r t L . Each page of 
I story text tr ansi te d uito five or six 
' pages of drawinga. 

Glerm is currenlly hard at work on 
the illustratiorrs for dat second volume, 
the contents of which are secret at pres- 
ent Copies of the gift editioa of Volume 
1 are s^ available. 

tit 

Peter David will script the first 
seven issues of the Marvel Dark Tower 
graphic novels. The series launched 
in February with an adaptation of the 
Mejis backstory from Wizard and Glas.s. 
The comics will work in conjunction 
with the novels, further supplement- 
ing and defining the saga's mythology 
utKier King' s direction. David has writ- 
ten Star Tnk and Babylon 5 irovels. As a 
comic book scripter, he is best known 
for a long run on The Incredible Hulk. 

King's research assistant Robin 
Furth is writing storylines based on 
tales created by King. They will then 
be illustrated by Eisner-award win- 
ning artist Jae Lw, colored by Richard 
Isanova and finally scripted by David. 
Subsequent cotqics (there will be 
thirty in all) cover the period between 
Roland leaving Hambry and the fall 
of Gilead. 

In consultation with King, Furth is 
developing Mid-World legends— the 
origin of the Wizard's Rainbow, for 
example— and is mapping the baroiues 
of Mejis and New Canaaa She is also 
converting her Dark Tower Concordance 
into a single volume, which will be 
published in trade paperback this fall 
by Scribner atKl in limited edition by 
Cemetery DatKe Publications. 

Zone Notes 

Mikael Hafstrom started shooting 
an adaptation of 1408 this sununer. John 
Cusack stars as Mike Enslin, author of 
a best-selling series of books with titles 
like Tai Nights in Ten Haunted Castles, 
who checks into the Dolphin Hotel in 
Marrhattan to investigate reports of 
paranormal occurrences. Samuel L. 
Jackson plays Olin, the hotel manager. 
Matt Greenberg wrote the original 
script and Scott Alexander and Larry 
Karaszewski did the rewrite. 

"The Things They Left Behind" 
from Transgressions was nominated for 
a Bram Stoker Award. Wirmers were 
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FIRST IN A YEARI Y SERIES 

CHIMERA: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
ESSAYS, FICTION AND ART 


Centipede Press 
256s Teller Court 
Lakewood, Colorado 80214 

WWW. cen tipedepress. com 

Numbered. 500 copies. Dave Curtis and J.K. Potter on James Turner 
and his years at Arkham House, 30 page retrospective of art by the 
late John Stewart, in black and white and full color; 20 page, full 
color retrospective of German psychedelic artist Helmut Wenske Mark 
Tansey gallery; Stuart Galbraith on War of the Gargantuas, Andrew 
Britton on film noir classic Detour Flannery O’Connor, Sigmund 
Freud. Max Ernst, Gustave Moreau, A. Colin Wright on The Master & 
Margarita, Michael Shea's The Autopsy in a unique typographical 
treatment; Patrick McGrath. Stuart David Schiff on Whispers. & more. 

500 copy edition in slipcase: $250 ($275 outside the u.s.) 
A signed, deluxe, leatherbound edition is also available. 


-'J 











Checks, money orders, PayPal accepted. 

(Colorado residents add 4.6%) 
See website at 
www.centipedepress.com 
for more payment information. 


announced at the Stoker Weekend in 
New Jersey in June. As with Legends, 
the paperback edition of this anthol- 
ogy (released in late August) was split 
into multiple volumes. Kin^s story is 
in Volume 2 along with "The Ransome 
WtHnen" by John Farris. 

The Complete Stephen King Univene: 
A Guide to the Worlds of Stephen King by 
Christopher Golden, Stanley Wiater, 
ai>d Harik Wagner, was fniblished at the 
eiul of May. This is an updated version 
of dre book originally tided The Stephen 
King Universe that takes into account 
work up to The Colorado Kid. 

Locus magazine aimounced that 
King will edit The Best American Short 
Stories: 2007 for series editor Heidi Pidor 
at Houghton Mifflm. Charnel House's 
Kev Quigley reported seeing King in 
the bookstore where he works. King 
told him he 'needed to read like 300 
short stories, with the panic that he'd 
be missing one.' 

King is writing an introduction 
for a new edition of Dandelion IMne due 
from PS Publishing in early 2007. 

In February, King participated 
in a call-in show on Voice of America. 


Many callers were nervous, and much 
of the hour was spent trying to extract 
lixdd questions from the phoners. Kir^ 
indicated that he probably wcm't ever 
finish The Plant ("Never say never, he 
qualified"), there will be a third book 
in the Talisman series at some point 
and he fully expects there to be a Dark 
Tower feature, dvough not necessarily 
in his lifetime. 

John Mellencamp reports that he 
and King are looking for a director 
for their musical The Ghost Brothers of 
Darkland County. "What we will do is 
take it to Chicago or the equivalent aiKl 
workshop it— get dte kinks out before 
we try to take it to Broadway,' Mellen- 
camp told the Bloomington Herald-Times. 
"Elton John opened his musiod in San 
Frarrcisco, arni it lasted all of seven days 
before they closed it down and decided 
to rework it. When we hit Broadway, we 
want it ready from day one.' 

Outside the Zone 

Peter Straub made his daytime 
drama debut on an episode of One Life 
to Uve. He got to know one of the stars, 
Michael Easton, who plays Lt. John 


McBain, a detective in the show's fic- 
tional town of Uanview, PA. Through 
him he was given a small part as Pete 
Braust, a retired cop in Atlantic Qty, 
and the former partner of John's late 
father. Straub/Braust shot his scenes 
in early February (the whole prxxress 
took about half an hour and Peter told 
me he only fluffed his lines oitce) and 
the episode aired at the end of Match. 
The director/ producer asked him if 
he'd like to come back, so the enigntatic 
blind detective may show up again 
some day. 


End Zone 

Thanks to Mike Boczenowski and Charles 
Witson for sending articles my way.Seeyou 
next time, when I’U have critical response 
to Desperation and more about the TNT 
Nighbiwrrs and Ommsoiprs series. Check out 
NewsFromTheDrai1 7i'iTiir mn f~r t rtil-n'‘rr 
of important dates and other current itews, 
plus my contact information. 
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THE CUBIST'S ATTORNEY 


PrrER Atkins is the satfaor of the novels Momingslar and Big Thunder 
and the collection Wahmaskr and Others. His fiction and nan-6c- 
tion has appeared in Fear, Ward Tales, Fantasy €r Science Fiction, and 
several award-winning anthologies. For the screen, he wrote three 
of the HEUJtAisca movies and Wishmasttk and has also written for 
television, comic-books, and the stage. This story— originally 
written for the 2005 lour of The Rolling Darkness Revue, of which 
be is a founding member along with Glen Hirshberg and Dennis 
Etchison — marks his first appearance in Cemetery Dance and he's 
delighted to be here. 


T hing is, he hadn't even liked the guy. Only met him 
once. Fifteen years ago, and the little prick must have 
been over eighty then. He'd been one <rf the other guests 
at a soiree of Doug Gordon's and, even for Dong' s crowd of 
narcissistic mediacrats, Gabriel Anzullar had seemed to be 
more than somewhat full of himself. 

Demanding attention and delivering aphorisms that 
sounded not only rehearsed but dusty with long service, he'd 
monopxilized several party conversatkms— which God knows ' 
were duU enough in the first place— with cobwebbed stories 
of his time in the sun. He'd been a minor painter in a time of 
giants and, his more talmted and more famous colleagues 
having done him the kindness of dying before him, he could 
command center stage now simply because he'd survived 
them all. And that seemed to be a perfectly sufficient reason 
for many of the other guests at the party to hover around 
him adoringly. To spend time with him wasn't a brush with 
greatness exactly, but it was at least a brush with one who 
had brushed. 

Jackson himself, spectacularly uninterested in Anzullar' s 
tales of post-war Paris and nineteen-fifties New York, had 
exchang^ maybe three sentences wilh the old man. Nothing 
significant— Pate's good, huh?, Yes,haveyau tried the squab?, siut 
like that— and, after the third, Anzullar had turned to their 
hostess— Doug's third wife, the anorexic blonde— and asked 
her, as if teasing out some special secret "And what does our 
young friend here do for a living?" 

The wife — Margaret was It? Some piss-elegant version of 
that anyway. Margaux. that was it— had paused for a second 
and looked at Jackson as if trying to remember. He took pity 
on her and answered for himself. 

"I'm a lawyer," he said. 

“Oh!" Anzullar said, "A lawyer." 

He'd stressed the word into a ridiculous burlesque of 
a man overwhelmingly impressed. It was like Jackson had 
told him he was the g\iy who'd invented water or gravity or 
somefiiing. 

"Do you ha ve a card?" he'd asked as if both the possibility 
was slim and the audacity of the request breathtaking. Jackson 
had handed one over and then the tides of the party had taken 
them both elsewhere. 


Peter Atkins 


He hadn't thought about him at all in die decade and a 
half since then. Hadn't even read past the first paragraph of 
the Times obituary last week. 

But now the widow had called and asked him in his 
capacity as her late husband’s attorney to contact the heirs 
and read the %vill. Jackson's attempts to tell her that he'd never 
actually become Anzullar's lawyer were met with a somewhat 
offended directness. " WelL he gave me yoiu- card," she'd said, 
as if that was that. 

And apparently it was, because Jackson had found 
himself agreeing to take receipt of the will. He wasn't sure 
exaedy what had prompted Ws why-the-hell-not response. 
Maybe it was a slow day. Maybe he hadn't wished to upset 
a recendy-bereaved woman, however pissy she was. Maybe 
he just figured it would make for a fine dinner-party story, 
one that needed the third act of the actual reading of the will 
to make its little drama complete. All he knew was that now, 
widi the document actually lying on his desk in front of him, • 
he wished he hadn't been so stupidly amenable. He took 
another quick glance at it. 

Christ, he had to read this shit nvith a straight face? 

It wasn't a will. Not in any sense other than the formal 
and the clumsy layman's attempt at legalese that opened it. It 
was more like Anzullar had decided to make this document his 
last worit of art, albeit literary rather than pictorial. Perhaps he 
thought it was clever. Jackson begged to differ. It was precious 
and twee and would stand up to any legal challenge about as 
long as a hard-on in the proximity of a straight razor. 

He glanced at his desk-clock. 

Three twenty-nine. 

The recipients of Anzullar's largesse would be here 
any moment. He hoped they were bringing dieir senses of 
humor. 

As if prompted by his very thought of them, the benefi- 
ciaries entered his office and sat down. There were three of 
them and they were absolutely identical. 

Jackson had met twins before and knew of course that 
triplets existed— but there was something really disturbing 
about staring across his desk at what appeared to be three 
editions of exaedy the same person. It might conceivably 
have been less disconcerting if the person in question had 
been— what? An ugly middle-aged guy running to fat and 
losing his hair? — but what was sitting in triplicate in his room 
was a stunningly beautiful young woman. 

They were the daughters, or so the widow— who was 
not herself named in the will and was thus not herself pres- 
ent-had told him. Jackson realized now, with a rush of 
reluctant admiration for the recendy departed old bugger, 
that Anzullar must not only have scored himself quite the 
hot young chick for his second wife but also have managed 
to impregnate her sometime in his mid-seventies, because 
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these girls— girl? girl cubed?— couldn't have been more than 
twenty-one years old. 

And gorgeous. Absolutely drop-dead gorgeous. 

The three sisters each tip(^ dwir head a little to the side 
in a gesture of inquiry and gentle puzzlement and Jackson 
realized that he'd been staring at them for several seconds 
without saying a word. 

Gathering his professionalism as best he could, he spoke 
up, his voice polite and clear and mercifully free of overt 
lust. 

"Thank you all for coming," he said. "My sincere condo- 
lences for your loss. I'm Isaac Jackson." 

"Chirichilla," said the first daughter. 

"Diamante," said the second. 

"Sam," said the ttiird. 

Hirun. Perhaps Anzullar's copy of The Poseur's Guide to 
Naming One's Children had been missing the entries for 'S'. 
Whatever. Jackson gave them ail a respectable smile and then 
picked up their father's will 

A whole page was devoted to the single phrase Clause 
the First written in magenta ink by a spidery hand that was 
presumably the deceased's own. The followirtg page contained 
said clause, and Jackson read it aloud just as if it had been 
written by someone less full of shit. 

“To the worms of the earth and other agents of decay 1 
leave all my worldly goods. May their desiccation, liquefac- 
tion, ossification, and putrefaction be fouiKl sportive to those 
. with eyes to sec." 

ChiTKhilla gave a brief musical laugh. 

Sam clappied her hands oiKe in delight. 

"Oh, Daddy," said Diamante, in that tone of disapproving 
affection that people use for their mischievous but beloved 
children or outrageous but adored friends. 

Jackson felt an obligation to clarify things for them. "We 
can assume your father means to let his house and posses- 
sions stand and rot" he said. "While that may be his wish, 
it's certainly something you could seek to overturn on the 
grounds of—" 

Chinchilla interrupted him. "You mean claim his houseT" 
she said. 

“His thiHgs?“ said Sam. "/ don't want diem. Do you want 
them?" she asked her sisters. 

"No," said CKamante, and ChiiKhilla shook her head. 

"Alright' said Jackson. "I'll move on." 

Clause the Second, equally cavalier in its generous waste 
of paper, was the first of the bequests to the girls. 

"To my precious Diamante," Jackson read aloud, "I give 
the following observation. May she use it wisely. 

* When the philosopher-poet Bob Marley said Don' looiry 
'bouf a t’ing. Eveiy little t'mg's gwine be a'right, do you honestly 
think he was lying?" 

That was it. Jackson looked up apologetically at Dia- 
mante and was astonished to see that her eyes had misted 
with tears. 

Sam reached her hand over and squeezed her sister' s. 

"Tm so happy for you," Chinchilla said, as Diamante 
nodded her thanks. 

Jackson did his best to keep his face benignly blank as 
he looked at them. Jesus Christ. All three of them. Beautiful. 
Arousing. And as barking mad as their fucking father. He 
turned his attention back to the will. 


"To my adored Sam," he read, "I leave the afternoon of 
September the seventh, Nineteovsixty-three, as it appeared 
in New Brightoa England between the hours of two and five. 

I also grant her full custody of the adjectives crepuscular and 
antediluvian. I trust to her generosity of spirit that she will not 
unnecessarily withhold their fair usage by others." 

Sam seemed as delighted by her inheritance as Diamante 
had been with hers, whispering her adjectives repeatedly 
tinder her breath as Jackson hmted to Clause the Third. 

"To my beloved Chinchilla, I bequeath the following 

air" 

Jackson paused there. That single sentence at the top of 
the page was followed only by a hand-drawn musical staff 
which contained the notes of a melqdy spread out over ei^t 
measures. The rest of the page was blank. 

"I'm afraid I can't read music," Jackson said, and held the 
page out uncertainly to ChirKhilla. She took it eagerly and, 
holding it to her face, seemed to smell it. No, more than that, 
really. Seemed almost to breathe it in. After a moment, she 
held the loose leaf out so that her sisters could see. 

"How generousT' said Sam, with a pleasure apparently 
untainted by envy. 

"Do you. . .do you know' the tune?" Jackson asked, feeling 
like an idiot 

Chinchilla nodded. "It's a mdody from the Italian," she 
said. "'The words tell of how Harlequin came to the shores 
of a great salt lake and burned the still-beating heart of his 
lost love." 

There was a suitably impressed silence for a moment, 
which was broken by a braying snort from Diamante. "No it's 
not," she said. "It was written on Daddy's piano by that awful 
little man from Cedar Rapids. It was a jin^e. For a product. 
Metamucil or something equally banal." 

"Diamante, you are so fucking literal," Chinchilla said. 
"Tm not sure you're my sister at all. Tm really not" 

Chinchilla laid the piece of paper back down on Jackson's 
desk and looked at him. 

"Thank you for your time. Mister Jackson," she said. "Are 
we done here?" 

Jackson hesitated for a second. "Um. . .No. Not quite. This 
is a little awkward." He glatwed down at the final page of the 
will. "TU just read the last Clause, shall 1?" 

"Please," said Sam, encouragingly. 

Jackson cleared his throat "To Isaac Jackson, for services 
rendered, I leave a gift which will be given to him at a time 
and place of my daughters' choosing." 

The girls were silent for a moment A look (>assed between 
Chinchilla and Sam, and then Chinchilla looked back at 
Jackson. 

"Oh, yes. Yes," she said. "I know about that TU be in 
touch." Her mood seemed to have been ruined a little by her 
earlier disagreement with Diamante. Not sad or annoyed, 
reaUy. More distracted. She stood up, gesturing to her sisters 
to do the same. 

Jackson stood too, sweeping the pages of AnzuUar' s will 
back together and putting ^m in a file folder. Sam shook . 
his hand. Diamante did the same. They headed for the door, 
leaving Chinchilla standing by Jackson's desk. After she too 
had shaken his hand and repeated her thanks, he nodded 
down at the file. 
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A completely unique take on life in hell. Snappy dialog and a bizarre backdrop set this adventure 
tale apart from the pack.* -Christopher Moore, author of Lamb and Practical Demon Keeping 



Why hove certain denizens of Hell taken to throwing farm animals through innocent foflcs' kitchen windows? How long does It take a 
dead, desiccated gas attendant to woik out to his pumps? What sort of relationship do the lord of the Underworld and Hell s Head 
Torturer hove besides the obvious professional one? What kind of air conditioning units do they use down there? Do they listen to Cyndi 
louper? What is Hell’s officlol currency, and by what criteria did The Big Red Fella choose it? Con pigs eat cereal with a spoon? Whot 
nameless beast dwells in the flame pit neor the hole to Upside? What is Upside, for that matter, and why should you care anyway? 

Within the pages of this book, you will find the onswers to these pressing questions, os well as answers to other, significantly less pressing, 
questions- 


‘Brett A. Savory goes to Hell-not In a 
handbasket, but behind the wheel of a kickoss 
El Camino-in this un-Divine Comedy. 
Slapstick, surreal, and definitely scorching. The 
Distance Trove/fed offers mirtn and mayhem 
with Idore I say?) devilish glee, and on the far 
side of the heat is a moving meditation on the 
role of here in the hereofter. It's a wild and 
wonderful tourney, so climb aboard_but look 
out for the Hying ptgsl* 

-Doi^s E. Winter, outhor of Run 

‘Two questions for Brett Savory; Whot're you 
smoking?* And 'May we please all have some? 
’ The Distance Travelled is an ergot-spawned 
argot of a novel that nabs Its readers for a 
ride Charlie Starkweather'd be too chicken to 
toke. Not since Lord of the Flies has fiction 
been so rough on a Pimy. Now, where’d I put 
those domn^ glasses?' 

-AAichoel A^rano, author of Down Song 


t«4.0istance 

Travelled 


* »>■ 





A Nova Bv 

Brett Alexander Savory 


‘I loved it. Stylish, fun, and neatly turned. 
Distinctive and bizarre-and I mean that in a 
good woy-this Is o fine ride through some very 
unusual territories.* 

-Michoel AAorshall Smith, author of 
Spores and Only Forward 

'True Grit meets Falling Angel- The Distance 
Travelled reads like a bliss^out round-the- 
table collaboration between Kinky Friedman, 
Clive Barker, Jim Thompson, Dante, and 
Thorne Smith. It's a Hell we could all learn to 
love-kind of-and Brett Savory is a very bod 
man. But the good news is that it's safer for us 
oil that he's writing this stuff down rather than 
living it.' 

-Peter Crowther, outhor of 
Escordy Gap (with James Lovegrove) 
and The longest Single Note 




"Technically, the page with the melody on it is your 
inheritance," he said. "Your physical property. If you'll let me 
Xerox a copy for the files, you could take it now." 

"No ne^," she said. 

"Okay. If you're sure," he said. "1 should point out, by 
the way, that if your sister is correct, you own <miy the piece 
of paper. You can't really do anything with the tune. Com- 
mercially, I mean. The copyright remains with the composer 
or his publisher." 

Chinchilla smiled at him. 

"You misunderstand," she said. "My father hasn't left 
me the copyright Nor that piece of paper. He has left me the 
melody itself." 

She leaned in and whispered in his ear. "And with it I 
can unlock the world." 

Ill 

Jackson eased the Maserati up to 70 and flicked on the 
cruise control. The road was so straight and so uncongested 
that he felt he could probaUy even prop the Times against 
the steering wheel and take another crack at the crossword 
but he resisted the temptation. Instead, he pushed the radio 
pre-sets until he found something he remembered from his 
college days and then sat hack and let Tom Petty explain how 
American girls were raised on promises. 

Over to the west the sun was setting. Jackson turned off 
the AC and cracked the windows a little to let in the evening's 
gathering breeze. The odometer said he'd been traveling thir- 
teen miles since he'd turned off the county road onto the state 
highway. Shouldn't be far now. 

He hadn't expected to evCT hear from Chinchilla or her 
sisters again, amd had given little thou^t to the unspecified 
gift that he was supposed to receive. What was it likely to be 
anyway? Custody of all oblique angles fouitd in geometry 
textbooks published between 1921 and 1934? Part-ownership 
of the color green? Gimme a fucking break. 

But a few days after their first meeting Chinchilla had 
called. Her voice on the phone had been warm and inviting 
and Jackson had found himself inevitably wondering while 
she spoke if there was any {XJssibility at all that the gift she 
was to give him would involve her being naked and pliant. 
He was way too old to be led by his dick anymore but he'd 
nevertheless found himself writing down certain coordinates 
and travel instructions and agreeing to meet. 

And now here he was. On the road. Like a hormone- 
drenched high-schooler kicked into gear by a kiss and a 
whisper. 

He'd thought he was familiar with this stretch of highway 
but the lines of strip mails atui outlet stores that he'd expected 
to run all the way to the merge with the interstate had long 
since disappeared behind turn arKi all that was visible now on 
either side of the road was flat grassland, its colors already 
fading into a uitiform deep piuple as the stm finally dipped 
out of sight beyond the low and distant western hills. 

A black limousine hurtled past on the other side of the 
divider line heading back to civilization. Jackson watched its 
tail-lights disappear in his rear-view and realized it was the 
only other vehicle he'd seen in either direction for several 
minutes. He also realized that the breeze coming in through 
his witulows had dropped several degrees once the sun had 
vanished. He didn't rvsed to put the heater on yet but he 


rolled up the windows and wondered again why the hell he 
was doing this. 

Chinchilla's mstructions, needless to say, had kept up 
the family tradition. Why use street names or freeway num- 
bers when there was a whole world of latitudes, longitudes, 
north-by-northwests, and Evening Stars to play with? And 
the meeting point wasn't specified so much as poetically 
alluded to. He'd managed to translate it down to this highway 
at least and asked her if he'd reach the Interstate. She'd said 
no and, when he asked where he turned off, added that he 
needn't turn off, that he'd stop when it was appropriate, and 
that she'd be there. He took that to mean that somewhere 
between here ar>d the Interstate— theoretically just a mile or 
so ahead, though he could see no sign of it yet despite the 
flat ribbon of highway runiting straight in front of him to the 
horizon— she'd be parked on the side of the road and would 
flag him down. Provided H wasn't beneath her dignity to do 
anything so mundane or rational. 

Night had fallen properly now and his headlights were 
the only illumination on the road. Where the hell teas every- 
body? He'd been driving less than an hour but he was as alone 
as if he were on some back road in the middle of the Mojave. 
Artd the road itself, and the land around it, didn't seem to jibe 
with what Jackson krtew to be the geography of the area. This 
straight? This empty? This dark? If was as if he were driving 
through a vast flat midnight desert bounded to right and left 
at the limits of his vision by long low hills scarcely distinct in 
the darkness from the sky above or the ground below. 

Paul Simon had just finished assuring him that, though 
the day was strange and mournful, the mother and child 
reunion was only a moment away when the radio cut off 
completely. 

No static, no signal fade, just sudden and instant station 

loss. 

He'd have hit the other pre-sets for an alternative had he 
not realized at that exact moment that the sileiwe was more 
profound than merely the absence of music. His engine had 
stopped runniirg too. 

"Shit!" he said. His hands flexed instinctively on the 
wheel His foot stabbed instinctively in the direction of the 
brake— but he managed to resist the impulse to slam on and 
instead tapped at tire pedal gently to ease back the momentum 
that was ^ that was moving the car. 

The lights were still on, thank Christ, so he could guide 
the car onto the shoulder as it continued to slow down. It 
took about half a minute for it to coast to a perfectly safe 
stop. Perfectly safe, but come on — the fuck was up with this? 
Jackson put the car in park and turned the key back to the 
off position. 

Oh man. It was really dark without the lights. Jackson felt a 
sudden stab of unfocussed anxiety and forced himself to take a 
tseath and let his eyes adjust. Alright That helped. A little. 

Through his closed windows, he could hear the chatter- 
ing of cicadas. He tapped at the plexi-glass of the dash, which 
was about the extent of his mechanical expertise. None of the 
dials moved. The car still appeared to have nearly a third of a 
tairk of gas. Already wishing he'd listened when someone had 
explained to him once how you can tell when you're flooding 
the engiire, he turned tfie key again. 

And again. 

Nothing. 
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The key would click into the first position, powering the 
lights and electrics, but it simply couldn't make the car start. 

He turned it off completely again. It seemed that each 
tinre he did. the darkness into which he was plunged was 
deeper than before but he knew that that was his imagination. 
He knew that. t 

He looked out of the windows, ahead and to the sides. 
Nothing. Alright. Fuck it. What did he pay Triple-A for 
anyway? He pulled out his cell-phone and powered it up. 
Reassuring tirikle of chimes ... pretty little screen display .. .and 
then the message No Serricr. He flung it onto the passenger seat 
to let it keep searching and turned the key one more time. 

His headlights stabbed through the ni^t Directly ahead, 
caught in the beams like some vaudeville act who'd been 
standing waiting for their spotlight, were the three sisters. 

They were twelve yards or so down the road from his car 
and appeared to have arrived here with no vehicle of their 
own. They were wearing matching white gowns aiui, from 
this distance, their expressionless faces seemed almost as white 
against the darkness of the night. 

Jackson opened his door and got out, leaving his head- 
lights on. The sweetly overpowering smell of Jasmine hit him 
as, slowly, he walked towards them. He wasn't sure why he 
didn't call out a greeting. He wasn't entirely sure that a greet- 
ing was what he would have called out anyway. 

The sisters were silent too, and remained motionless as 
he approached them. 

When he was just a few feet away, the one in the middle— 
he assiuned it was Chirtchilla but who could tell?— stepped 
forward slightly and the ghost of a welcoming smile slid 
briefly across her lips. 

"Mister Jackson,' she said. 'How lovely to see you again.' 
There was nothing unpleasant about her voice. Not at all. ?«*- 
haps just a hint of mild surprise at this converging of paths. 

'I was invited,' he said. He didn't know why he said that 
and he didn't like the way his voice sounded saying it, but it 
didn't seem to bother Chinchilla. 

"CMt yes," she said. "You were." 

"My car. It's.. .stopped. 1 mean, it won't start." 

"That’s alri^t," she said, and her smile grew wider. "You 
won't be needing it." 

She looked as beautiful as ever, but pale. Extremely pale. 
She leaned a little towards him to say something more and 
Jackson had to fight the urge to flinch back from her, though 
there was nothing threatening or fast about her movement 
and her voice was a delicate and sweet whisper. 

"This is the gift we bring you," she said. *11% gift of seeing 
with one's own eyes." 

The car's headlights went out. 

The moon must have risen while they'd been talking, or 
the stars had come out because Jackson could still see her as 
she stepped back from him to join her sisters, who moved 
closer in on either side of h<>r. 

There was nothing violent or distressing about the way 
their flesh melded. It seemed natural and gentle. Like the 
flow of water into waiting channels or the delicate sweeping 
application of paint to canvas, the sisters slid into each other 
eflordessly. like the sundered images on a stereoscopic pho- 
tograph marrying themselves to reveal an unsuspected d^th, 
they came together, becoming one. 

But not really. Not quite. 

There were too many arms. Too many eyes. 


The landscape behind seemed to both thicken and recede, 
losing definition and light, becoming a backdrop, a setting, a 
black base against which they. ..she.. .it. ..was foregrounded 
like a surrealist figure on an abstract canvas. 

Jackson could still feel the ground beneath his feet. But 
his other senses were protesting their starvation. The sweet 
heady smeU of the night-blooming jasmine had disappeared 
and the ihythmic chafing of the cicadas gone with it. His eyes 
were his only piassport to the world and what they saw was 
already reducing itself to these new essentials. The impossible 
woman and the darkness behind. That was all there was. 

From somewhere within the collage of flesh in front of 
him, what used to be Chinchilla's mouth smiled again. 

And then she was vanishing, all of her was vanishing, 
shrinking in on herself to a point of dazzling white singular- 
ity like the last collapsing sun in a voided universe. Impos- 
sibly, piercingly bri^t. Inconceivably distant. Unutterably 
beautiM. 

And then gone. 

There was only the darkness now, a darkness from which 
all definition arul distinction was disappearing. 

He was not on the road. He was not in the desert. He 
was just in the dark. All stars a memory now, and die moon 
forgotten. 

He heard Chinchilla's voice whispering the melody of 
her Italian song. 

And the night peeled open like dark petals. 


liat the hell's so fiinnv? 
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THOMAS F. 
MONTELEONE 

THE MOTHERS AND 
FATHERS ITALIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


FUCK ART, LETS KILL 
(and other great slogans for your T-shirt) 


I read "The Terror Out of Tujunga' (fnm ■ 
your MAFIA adlectiort) first 'cause it's I 
kmdc^how I grew up...The Site Rock sym- i 
Mized everything entertainment-ttice from 
my adolescence. One of the most remarlaibly 
entertttimng paragraphs describing bar- 
monkeyshines I have ever read: “As I hit : 
the dance floor, my eyes are following 
the ball's trajectory; it's a high shot, 
a gracefully arcing shot, a shot in the 
parlance of the sport called a 'rain- 
maker.' The music seems to fade away ' 
and the amoebic mass of Nite Rockers ; 
seem to be holding their breath as the 
ball begins its descent into (dare 1 say ' 
it?) destiny." 

Fucking beautiful, TIN April's 
shower! I lave it! 

-Zen481 

j 

Clad to see you finally got around to writing 
a hystericaUy funny and dead-on column 
about that ridiculous crapfat of a movie, 
War of the Worlds, in CD #54. / thou^t 
it was a scream, even thou^i Td alre^y 
been treated to the gist of your thoughts on \ 
the subject during our interview at Hot- ] 
rorfbtd last August. 

-Judy Comeau 

Yout film commentary at the beginning 
of “A Tale of Two Producers: Part One’ 
caused me to nod my luad and laugh a bt. 

I read it to my roife and she got tlu same 
duirge out of it I did. It just goes to show 
that good rtwvies can't be made by corrtmit- I 
tee. Reading the Two Producers" portion, { 


I can just hear the gnashing teeth. The 
irrtpending sense of doom is... pretty thick. 
Tlurtks for the insight and toughs. 

-Bill Zeranski 


Okay, glad to see everybody's here for 
a few pages of mirth and maybe a little 
something to think about. As I write 
this, it is spring in Maryland, and the 
weather is about 20 degrees warmer 
than it is in New Hampshire right about 
now. There are certain aspects of living 
in New England 1 miss a little, but the 
five-month winter isn't one of them. 1 
never want to lay my hands on a roof- 
rake again. 

That said, 1 have a couple of things 
to log in — especially since I ctmlinue to 
resist the urge to start an online blog 
aiul blather out stuff about my life to 
any mook who knows how to click 
a mouse. 1 much prefer using these 
pages as a semi-official record of what 
was going on in my life and my miiKi 
right tww. 

1 used to always say these col- 
umns would oire day exist to provide 
a look into the past for any of my 
grandchildren who will want to know 
more about Noniw' than most descen- 
dants ever get a chairce to discover. 
Well, friends, 1 can no longer make 
vague references to the possibility 
of grandchildren because my oldest 
son, Damon, and his wife, Giocoiula, 

' The ItaHan tword for 'grandfelher.* 


I producedGrandsonNo. l.Hisnanreis 
! Leonardo Monteleone and I think this 
mention marks his first appeararKe in 
print. He is a beautiful boy and 1 wish 
him a life at least as happy and fulfilling 
as his Notmo's. 

And while Lm on the subject of 
; my offspring. I'd like to mention that 
I my other soa Brandoa is now in the 
United States Navy, serving on the 
j USS Abraham LirKoln, a very large 
carrier, somewhere in the Pacific. He 
1 is very happy and I am very proud of 
' him. As for Olivia, she just completed 
j her freshman year at Maryvale Prep, 
I where she hit the honor roll a couple 
i times arrd also lettered in Varsity Field 
I Hockey and Varsity Softball. She's also 
as beautiful as her mother, my lovely 
Elizabeth. 

Now, I know some of what I just 
wrote is of absolutely no interest to 
most of you, but hey, that' s one of the 
perks of the gig — I gpt to write what- 
ever I want, right? 

But so do you. 

As usual, I invite comment, opin- 
ion, suggestions for future columns via 
tfm®tho masfmonteleQne.com or POB 
660 Fallston MD 21047. 

Now, on to the topic of the day. 
j ‘ About two weeks back, I was in 
that store my pal Gary Braunbeck calls 
"Walpurgis Mart" because 1 needed 
something or other at the cheapest 
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price. Now, as you probably already 
know, this particular vendor attracts 
what is known as "all kinds." And as 
you or I walk down the aisles of pjen- 
titude, we see visual (and sometimes 
olfactory) evidence of this truth oniany 
given visit. 

So, on this trip through the store, 
1 see a guy walking about twenty 
or thirty paces ahead of me. He is a 
typical Walpurgis shopper in that he 
walks with sloping shoulders, has long, 
unkempt hair, shambles forward with 
a splay-footed gait, and is not exactly 
dressed to the nines. It is, in fact, his 
attire that has captured my attention. 
He's arrayed with the shoddy non-style 
that typifies many Americans in these 
early years of the new century — ill- 
fitting jeans slung under a generous 
belly and a T-shirt. Nothing remark- 
able about that, to be sure, but it's the 
"message" emblazoned across the back 
of his black T-shirt that's caught my 
attention. 

It said, as you've most likely sur- 
mised (if you're not on crack): 

FUCK ART 
LETS KILL 

To complete the picture, he was 
sway-shouldering along with (as they 
say) "a tadpole" in tow — a little girl of 
perhaps eight or nine (and as cute as a 
redneck button can be). 

Well, you know, I couldn't help 
but notice— this just wasn't very pro- 
found. 

It was in fact really offensive. 

And before all the nKX>ks in the 
audience start screeching about the 
First Amendment and free speech 
and all that biz, let me explain why it 
pissed me off. 

For one, and this is the most basic 
reaction, I find it incredible that anyone 
would wear that thing in public and 
think it typified a baseline "norm" of 
the society, and that it was therefore 
acceptable to most of the people who 
still possessed the literacy skills to 
actually read it 

I'm no Puritan by any stretch, but 
it very much bothers me that other 
people are forced to explain to their 
kids what that message or the word 
"fuck" means (when maybe they really 
don't want to). I think parents have a 
right to expose (or not expose) their 
kids to things like sex, religion, politics. 


and just about anything else. By this 
asshole wearing that brainless T-shirt, 
everything changes for anyone who 
cares about what their kids learn and 
when they learn it. 

To say nothing of the lovely senti- 
ment itself. 

Although it's doubtful the T- 
shirted simian had much understand- 
ing of the more subtle nuances of the 
message, it's still a sad commentary 
on where we're going as a culture. In 
case you hadn't noticed, we're going 
dmim, friends. With all the grace of the 
palooka who just caught the round- 
house right to the jaw. Something 
has happened to us in the last couple 
generations that is subtly destroying 
us, and it's doing it under the guise of 
"freedom." 

1 still look at all the old black-and- 
white newsreels of people at ballgames 
and other public gatherings and just 
about everybody is dressed neatly. 
Women in skirts or dresses, men in 
white shirts and often firs... and that 
was in a time when the majority of 
Americans were not engaged in what 
the sociology texts term "white-collar" 
jobs. People have lost a basic resjKct 
for one another, and concomitantly, 
themselves. And I'm not sure if there's 
anything we can do about it* 

You see, in my younger days, 
when I was a whole lot crazier than I 
am trow, I would have walked up to 
that troglodyte in the shirt, tapped him 
on his hairy fucking back, and asked 
him why he thought it was accept- 
able to wear that stupid and offensive 
shirt. I wouldn't have cared about the 
consequences. But now, 1 know too 
many lower-lifeforms out there are 
capable of putting too much hurt on 
tire because I'm not as agile and mean 
as I used to be. 

I say this because the low-life 
essentially "got away" with it 

Nob^y challenged him. Nobody 
acted like...anyflnng. Now, either 
people can't read, or.. .they don't give 
a shit. Whatever the correct fork in 
that line of reasoning, our society is 
in trouble. If reps from Wal Mart had 
walked up to the guy and said some- 

' Okay, I KNOW this was also a time when society 
openly discriminated against minority groups, and 
d course that was a very helrtous thliig, txit I think 
in some odd cuRural ablation, we threw out the 
baby with the bathwater. We lost mote than our 
ignoratKe atsd our pretudices...and Tm not sure 
yet just what It was. 


thing like "You know what, paL this 
store is a family venue, and we don't 
really appreciate you walking around 
here proclaiming to all what an IDIOT 
you are. So get your saggy ass and that 
T-shirt outta here," then maybe people 
would take notice, and in the least, give 
some indication of how they stand on 
the issue. 

Even if it caused problems, I 
submit thaF s what should happen. We 
need to cause some problems for the 
uncultured paramecia who are turning 
the country into a cesspool of barbaric 
slobs. I don't know about you, but I 
have really had it with rude people. 
From the jerks who speed up when you 
want to change lanes on the Interstate 
(after you've flipped on your turn 
signal and before you flipped them the 
bird) to the dilatory clerks in stores who 
substitute service with irritation that 
you interrupted them from somnolent 
conversion of oxygen into carbon diox- 
ide. I still get REALLY PISSED OFF at 
this array of sub-humanity, and at such 
times, Elizabeth reminds me that along 
that path lay madness... and probably 
a coronary. 

When I look at a random evening's 
list of television programming, I see 
a heavy larding of Reality TV, which 
is beginning to make the average 
Jerry Springer abortion resonate like 
Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. Most of 
these "concept" shows represent such 
a lowering of an entire spectrum of 
standards ranging from ultra-vapid 
to infra-redundant, that 1 truly can't 
imagine a more abysmal nadir for 
cultural illiteracy. How many times 
can a population find entertainment in 
watching big-breasted simpletons eat 
meal-worms for money? Or find abject 
captivation in acerebral substitutes for 
suspense or drama involving amoral 
adulterous housewives? 

I think the problem for me is 
simple— I live by a fairly well-defined 
moral code’. I am faithful to my wife, 
devoted to my children, loyal to my 
friends, artd courteous to strangers who 
don't assault me with their rude or felo- 
nious behavior. I get no pleasure from 
doing shitty tilings to other fteople, and 

‘ Don't confute this with any particuiaf religious 
dogma. Although I see plenty of good in the 
function of religion in a dvAired society — such as 
the codlfkatiixi of actioru arxl responsibilities for 
those not mentally equipped to work things out 
for themselves -I don't feel It occupies any special 
place as the HruS arbiter of moral behavior. 


« 
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I have this pesky expectation that gets 
me in deep shit from time to time: I 
expect others to do nothing I wouldn't 
already expect of myself. 

Our post-liberated society por- 
trays a worid I don't know very well 
and one with which 1 want little to do. 
Children have no respect or love for 
their parents. Traditional families are 
the subject of "comedies." Modem, 
urban women disdain husbands and 
children to shuffle through sexual part- 
ners like men — straight and gay — used 
to be stereotyped. Stealing and murder 
are somehow "okay" if you are smart 
enough or rich enough or stylish 
enough to look good while you're 
doing k. Stories with characters who 
are heroic in a classic sense are con- 
sidered fodder only fit for sophomoric 
satire. Songs which glorify horrific 
treatment of women win Academy 
Awards, and a musical genre that 
routinely lyricizes bitch-slapping, 
putting "caps" in people, and hicking 
anything of a higlwr vertebrate order 
thw a snake bullet the charts week after 
week. (1 can't tell you what a treat it is 
to drive my daughter to Catholic school 
in the morning as the radio plays some 
ebonic half-wit "singing" about tappin' 
his ho's ass.) 

Nice. 

And yeah, yeah, I hear you with 
the "you-don't-like-it, tum-it-off- 
buUshit." Well I do turn it off, but that 
solves nothing. Philosophical and cul- 
tural trees are falling in the forest and 
they make plenty of sound whether 
we're listeningor not There is a perva- 
sive sideness seeping up around our feet 
like the overflow of a septic tank in seri- 
ous need of a pumping. And anymte 
who notices it, or who has the balls to 
argue against it is often denouiKed as 
a religious nut or an alarmist prude or 
the latest -phobe-of-the-week. 

Smry if you feel that way. • 

1 am none of those things. 1 happen 
to be a smart white guy in an age in 
which you're supposed to feel guilty if 
you're part of that demographic. Sure. 
Watch me. Any time now, 1 promise. 

And look, if you think our culture 
is as elegant and respectful as any oi 
history's Golden Ages, well maybe 
I've just lost touch with what's really 
important in the world. 

ScMnehow, I doubt it 

Which doesn't mean I'm not open 
to your own feelings or observations 
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on die subject 1 mean, that's dte beauty 
of human discourse— we can do it No 
other planetaiy species has yet matched 
that feat— despite what Pt l A^ might 
want you to think. 1 may be way off 
base here. 1 wish I were, but... 

Hey, after all, what' s the big deal 
anyway? What're we worried about? 

I mean, we've been given a new 
cultural mantra^ you know? 

Let's say it all together and feel 
really good; 

Fuck Art 

Let's Kill.. 

Keep those emails burning up the 
ether, folks. (1 live for this.) 


ShamcleM Hype and Promotion: by the 
time you read this, I will have completed 
my laM novel with the working title oi 
Submttrint. I'll update you about it when I 
know more myself. In the meanwhile, since 
there are ahtwyr more stories to tell, i have 
offerings coming up in anthologies such as 
MastfuesS, The Brimsbyne Turnpike. Evermore, 
and Midnight Premieres. You would do well 
to get these and read them — because I have a 
feeling they contain a few award contenders 
by my bivorite writer. I should also remind 
you that Borderlands Press still has a few 
copies of the Stoker-winning omnibus col- 
lection of this column (more than flftyl). The 
Mothers And Fathers Italian Assotiahou; and if 
you still haven’t bought yours, you can get 
25% od the price by mentioning you saw this 
notice in th^ issue of CD. You should also go 
to the BP website and listen to a sample of 
my reading of "Horn of Plenty" which will 
not only entertain you, but hip you to what 
a great reader I am. Here it is: http://www. 
borderland5p ressxomyhpp.htinl. Now go 
dick on it and turn your speakers on. 


4 


* Actualy I shouldn't lampoon that group— espe- 
oally since I'm a member ol Pfeople) E(ating} 
T(asty) Afninuts). I mean, come on. If Cod diikyt 
want us eating animab, he wouldn't have made 
'em outta meat... 

'You know, I ready hate that word because it is so 
mbuicd, snd so I use n here in sardonic defiasce. 
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Your favorite Dead Cat is back 
and this time he’s on the rood 
with the circus, a freakshow and 
a sideshow and more in an all 
new anthology edited by those 
who spawned him Gerard 
Houarner and GAK. 

Join Dead Cat as his adven- 
tures under the Big Top are 
chronicled by some of the best 
writers in modern horror; 


Brian Hodge 
Tim Lebbon 
Gary A. Braunbeck 
Jeffrey Thomas 
Gerard Houarner 
Trey R. Barker 
Garrett Peck 
Michelle Scalise 
PD. Cacek 
AAark McLaughlin 
Wrath James White 
Michael Huyck 
Robert Steven Rhine 
Jack M. Haringa 
Aaron Worley 
Linda D. Addison 
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David Nickle 


The Delilah Party 




David Nioac'c stone* have appeared in numerous magazines and , 
anthoiogies, including Thr Year's Best Fantasy and Horror, the Best of 
(hr Aurora Awards, the Northern Frists anthologie*, the Queer Fear 
anthoiogies and cf course Cemetery Dance magazine. He's a past 
winner of the Bram Stoker Award and the Canadian Aurora Award, 
and hi* novel. The Qaus Effect (co-written with Karl Schroeder) is 
available from Edge Science Fiction and Fantasy Publishing. He's 
currently at work on a novel dealing with, among other things, the 
early American eugenics movement. i 


M itchell Owens spent much of his seventeen years 
a quiet boy, sitting very still in the darkest part of 
a very dark room. Most people could not figure 
him out, and as far as Mitchell was concerned, the f^ing 
was mutual. 

But his older friend Stefan wasn't most people. He i 
picked up on Mitchell's vibe right away, as Mitclttll was ' 
still squeezing into the back of Stef and Trudy's Explorer in 
the parking lot of the Becker's convenience store where they * 
had met three times now. Stefan looked over his shoulder, 
looked again with his eyes a little narrower, then turned 
around so his knees were on the seat and his skinny chest 
was pressed against the headrest 

"Looks like you ate a bug, Mitch," he said. 

"Didn't eat a bug," said Mitchell. 

"Just an expression," said Trudy, eyeing him in the rear- ^ 
view mirror. She was haloed in the light of the Becker's sign 
so from behind her blonde hair looked like the discharge off 
a Vandegraff generator— black as midnight in die middle of 
her skull, leaping bolts of yellow on the rim. The rear-view 
mirror told a different story: her eyes were in full illumina- 
tion. a blazing source of light 

Mitchell stammered when he spoke up: 

"Th-they took away my laptop." 

"1 see you don't have it with you," said Stefan. "By they 
I assume you mean the police." 

"Yuh." 

"Bummer," said Stefan. . 

"You'll get it back," said Trudy. | 

"Did they follow you?" asked Stefim. I 

"No." ^ 

"Why would they follow Mitch?" Trudy put the Explorer 
into gear, and tapped the gas so that Stefan lurched against 
the seat "Fuck, woman!" he said, and Trudy said, "I've got I 
a name. Sit forward. It's more comfortable." ' 

"Fuck," said Stefan again, and he winked at Mitch- 
ell. "Do up your seatbelt Mitch. Woman— Trud/s— in a 
mood." ! 


"Fuck you," said Trudy as they pulled out of the parking 
lot and at that Mitchell felt himself smile. He would get the 
laptop back. Of course he would. 

'The Explorer pulled right onto Starling with only a little 
room to spare before it joined the early evening traffic and 
subsumed itself to its pattern: drive a bit and stop awhile. 
Watch the light from r^ to green, red to flashing green, red 
to red while the other side got flashing green. Wait and go. Go 
and wait Mitchell was feeling better and better. The laptop 
would be his again. It was part of the pattern. 

'So they treat you okay?" said Trudy. 

"Why wouldn't they?" said Stefan. 

'Cops are fucking fascists. They get a kid like Mitch 
here and they'll just be pricks to him." 

"They grt your laptop," said Stefan. "You have anything 
on the hard drive?" 

Mitchell didn't know what he meant and said so. 
Stefan and Trudy shared a glance, and Trudy pulled into 
the left lane so she could turn onto Bern Street when her 
turn came. 

"We've got some friends coming over," said Stefan 
conversationally. "From the news group. 1 think you've met 
some of them. Remember Mrs. Woolfe?" 

Mitchell thought about that. He put the name to a tall 
woman with glas^ and a dark tattoo that crept over the 
edge of her tortleneck sweater like foliage. "Was she the one 
who was always sad?" 

"Lesley?" said Trudy. "She wasn't sad." 

"She just wasn't smiling," said Stefan. " But that doesn't 
mean she was sad." 

Mitchell nodded. Those were two expressions that he 
was always mixing up. "Not sad. Just concentrating." 

"Right." 

The Explorer swung through the intersection about a 
second after the light switched to amber. Mitchell glanced 
back skeptically. Sure enough, it was red before they'd 
cleared it He was sure someone was going to honk. 

"So what did they ask you?" 

Stefan was half-turned around in his seat so only one 
eye looked back at Mitchell. The skin of his forehead was 
puckered up over his raised eyebrow. He was either being 
worried or casual. 

Mitchdl said: "They asked me how well I knew Delilah. 
They wanted to know if I ever emailed her or knew'her in 
this chat room that I guess she went to." 

"Our chat room?" 

MitcheU shook his head. "Another one. Not like the one 
we have. Hers was for wrestling. They asked if I had any 
pictures of her on my computer or anything." 
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"Which you don't." 

"Pardonr 

"You don't have any pictures of her on your computer," 
said Trudy. "Right?" 

"Oh. Right I don't" 

"And you didn't bookmark the chatroom." 

"I use the computer at the library for that." 

"Then you have nothing to worry about." 

"Why would I be worried?" 

"No reason," said Trudy, and Stefan said, "You might 
have something to worry about if you did something. I 
mean—" 

"No reason," said Trudy again. 

"Okay." 

Mitchell leaned back in the Explorer's seat so that 
Trudy's eyes were gone from the rear view mirror and all 
he could see was the dark roof of the Explorer. He unzipped 
his jacket because the heat of the car was getting to him. The 
Explorer turned right at Sparroway Circle, and then turned 
right again at the entrance to Number Five Sparroway 
Circle's parking garage. Mitchell did a little cha-cha thing on 
his left thigh with the first two fingers of his right hand as 
the Explorer made its way through Level One of the garage, 
which included most of the guest parking, then his fingers 
made their way to the lock switch as they prowled across the 
slightly better-lit Level Two. He lock^ and unlocked the 
door fiuee times then made himself stop when they pulled 
into Space 152. Trudy and Stefan pretended not to notice- 
just locked up the car for good using a button on Trudy's 
keychain, took him to the elevator which they opened using a 
caid on Stefan's keychain, and got on board . The door closed 
on them and the elevator started going up. 

"School was bad today," said Mitchell. 

Stefan pushed his hands into the pockets of his dark 
leather coat. Trudy bent her head forwai^ like she was look- 
ing at her feet then suddenly turned her eyes to the side so 
tlw were lotting at Mitchell. 

"What are we," she said, "your parents?" 

"No." Mitchell's parents were another story. "You're 
my friends." 

When the elevator got to the very top of the build- 
ing it opened up on a wide hallway. There were only two 
apartments on this floor— one at either end of the hallway. 
Stefan and Trudy's apartment was on the right. The ofiier 
one belonged to a guy named Giorgio Piccininni, but it was 
basically vacant because Giorgio was in Italy doing real 
estate or something. There were voices coming from Stefan 
and Trudy's place and Mitchell thought he heard the sound 
of their Media Center. He recognized the voice on the home 
theatre from the news channel and he thought he recognized 
the voices talking but it was hard to tell. 

"I'll wait out here," he said. 

Trudy look his arm. "Come on, scaredy-cat," she said. 
"We went to a lot of trouble to make sure this place was safe 
for you." Then she pushed the door open the rest erf the way 
and gave him a little push. "Inside." 

Mitchell stumWed through the double doors. The main 
room was high, with a big sleek chandelier hanging down 
from a ceiling that was two entire floors up. At one end was 
a kitchen that opened up on a dining room. At the other 
end was a sitting area, which faced a television set that was 


almost as big as the Explorer. Five people were sitting around 
it, watching the 24-hour news channel. Mitchell couldn't 
remember who all the people were althou^ he had met 
them all before - three times in person, and many, many 
times online in the chat room. Three of them were men and 
two were women. He didn't think either of the women was 
Mrs. Lesley Woolfe. The news anchor on television was 
Gloria StahL She was talking about Delilah Franken and her 
high school sports record. 

"Just make yourselves at home," said Trudy. 

One of the men turned to the door and waved. He was 
completely bald and his eyes were jiggly. 

"Hey Mitch," he said. "Hey guys. Everything going 
okay out there?" 

Stefan smiled. "You know as much as we do." He 
walked over and sat down tm the arm of the sofa. "More, 
maybe. What's she going on about?" 

The woman nearest Stefan rested her hand on his knee 
and smiled up at him. "The Police Chiefs had another 
press conference," she said. "He just did the usual: asked 
that anyone with information about poor Delilah's disap- 
pearance should call CrimeStoppers. Didn't have anything 
new to say." 

"Well of course he didn't," said Trudy. She put lier hand 
on Mitchell's shoulder. Her thumb touched the back of his 
neck and he took a sharp breath. 

"Can 1 go on the computer?" asked Mitchell. 

The woman by Stefan shook her head, but she smiled or 
seemed to. "Mitchell Owens," she said, "you are a prize." 

Trudy's hand slid off Mitchell's shoulder and she took 
him by the hand. "Come on," she said. "I'll boot it up for 
you." 

"I know how," said Mitchell. But he let her lead him 
to the sun room anyway. He stood there for a moment, 
looking down over the flickering lights — the patterns of 
brake lights and headlights and signs and window lamp>s. 
Mitchell looked back when the computer chimed up to its 
logon screen. 

"You are a prize," said Trudy, typing the password 
which was BLENDER. "Shelly was ri^t ateut that" 

"Ah," said Mitchell. "Shelly." That was her name. 

Trudy's eyes flashed again. "Do you like her?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Could she—" Trudy gestured in the air with her hands 
and looked at the ceiling. "You know." 

Mitchell blinked. "What do you mean?" 

Now Trudy's eyes widened and she looked down at 
him with a tight little slit of a mouth. When she spoke, she 
whispered like she was shouting. 

“You know u'/iflf / mran!" 

Mitchell looked over at the computer screen. The wall- 
paper was new — a scan of Delilah Franken, the one from 
the police website. Her hair was darker than it should be. 
She was wearing her graduation gown and she didn't look 
comfortable in it. He moused over to the START menu and 
fired up Photoshop. 

Trudy seemed toicalm down. She put her hand on 
Mitchell's shoulder and leaned close to his ear. "What are 
you up to there, Mitchy?" 

"Make her happy.” 

"Oh." Trudy chuckled. "Well go to it, sport" 
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Mitchell found the JPEG and opened it up. It was a big 
file and when he zoomed into 100 per cent all he could see 
was her mouth, a bit of her chin and the bottom of her nose. 
That was good. It looked like there was a blemish on her 
chin, may be some acne because she was so stressed out about 
graduating, so he cloned some skin from her cheek onto it 
then he opened up the liquify hlter and went to work on her 
mouth. Delilah was one of those girls who smiled like she 
was sad, with the mouth turned down at the edges. Mitchell 
fixed that edging the pixels at the comers up and up and 
up. Once he was sabred Delilah was happy enough, he 
applied the changes and went to work on her hair, which 
in the picture was a dingy brown. He magnetk-lassoed it 
%vith a one-pixel feather, then went into the Curves dialog 
box and lightened it up and improved the contrast so it 
looked like she had blonde streaks, which was how she wore 
it these days. He liked.the idea, but not so much the effect; 
The feather made the background glow too much around 
her hair, like a halo. But he didn't know how to fix it either. 
So Mitchell left it the way it was and saved it imder another 
file name. He closed it, then opened the original again and 
experimented further. He went through the process four 
more times. 

"Wow. She sure is happy." 

Mitchell took a sharp brrath. 

"Really happy." 

He took his hand away from the mouse. 

"Fucking overjoyed." Laughter followed. Mitchell 
turned around. 


The whole party, all seven of them, were there. Shelly 
was dangling a mostly-empty wine glass beside her as she 
pressed against a skinny grey-haired man, who was leaning 
agamst the doorframe beside Stefan, who was bent forward 
over the back of an office chair, his hands on the arm-rests 
straddling the bare arms of another woman with short 
dark hair and light-colored jeans who was sitting there legs 
crossed, (me bare foot with manicured toenails brushing 
the shoulder of the bald man, who sat on the fl(X>r almost 
cross-legged. Behind them, a blond-haired guy wearing a 
Mack T-^iirt sto(xl (m his toes to l(x>k at the computer screen. 
Trudy was crouched down beside Mitchell, her hands on the 
desktop and her chin resting on her knuckles. She looked 
up at Mitchell. 

"Happy now?" she said. Stefan laughed. Shelly giggled, 
and that set everyone else off. 

Mitchell looked back at the pictiue. Delilah smiled back 
out athim,andhethoughthecxHildseewhy they were laugh- 
ing. She was smiling wide: too wide, as wide as the Joker 
did in Batman. As he looked at it ncnv, he saw the problem 
with that. It was unnatural. Delilah had never smiled that 
way. Not even in grade S(dKX)l. If she did, why she'd rip her 
chMks right off her cheekbones and then there'd be nothing 
but Mood and tears. Mitchell guessed it was pretty funny, 
seeing Delilah Franken smiling like that 

He let his breath out. 

"I'm done on the computer," he said. "Can I have 
something to eat?" 
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Tnid/ s knees made a cracking noise as she got up. 
"Sure thing. Let's go to the kitchen." 

The others spread to make a pathway for Trudy and 
MitchelJ out of the sun room. Looking over his shoulder, 
he saw that they all gathered arouiKl the computer, to get 
a closer look at the picture he made. Mitchell felt ^ unfa- 
miliar sense of pride. They were looking at his picture — his 
work. Even if he hadn't gotten the hair right, that was 
something. 

Trudy opened the refrigerator and pulled out a tray 
covered in Saran wrap. She stood quickly, balancing the tray 
on the fingertips of one hand while she cocked her hip and 
planted the other hand there. "Canapes?" she said. 

"Canape," said Mitchell. Trudy had pronounced it 
like Can Apes. 

"You got it," said Trudy. She set the tray down on the 
countertop and peeled back the plastic. Mitchell took a little 
roll of prosciutto and melon and bit into it. It was salty and 
sweet, watery and oily. A nice-enough mix that he took 
two others. 

"So how was school?" Trudy leaned against the stove 
and crossed one ankle over the other. "You said it was a 
bad day." 

Mi|chell took a breath. He didn't think they wanted to 
hear about anything like that because they weren't his par- 
ents. But maybe that was just when Stefan was in the room. 
Mitchell chewed and swallowed another canape. 

"It was a bad day. They made us go to an assembly. 
This... this guy from the school board talked to us for about 
an hour. Some girls were cryii^. Even though she'd already 
graduated. They were crying. Can you believe diat? Right 
there in the assembly wift everybody looking." 

"What did he talk to you about?" 

"After that was History of Europe. I hate History of 
Europe and it sucked. And phys-ed. 1 don't see why 1 have 
to take that when what 1 want to do is—" 

Trudy cut in; "You don't want to talk about that assem- 
bly, do you?" 

Mitchell put the third canape in his mouth and sucked 
on it, pulling the cool sweet melon out from the prosdutto 
sheaf. More laughter came horn the sun room. Tni^ pushed 
herself off from the stove and came closer to Mitchell. Sw 
leaned over and whispered into his ear. "So what do you 
think of Shelly? Think she's pretty?" 

"I think you're pretty." 

Trudy seemed to freeze for an instant. Then she pulled 
back a bit, turned to her side and leaned on the island beside 
Mitchell. "She's pretty, all right," said Trudy. "Stef sure 
thinks so." 

Mitchell took another couple of canape but he didn't 
eat them yet. 

"She's a year or two older," said Trudy. "Than me. And 
Stef. That should make a difference." 

Mitchell thought about that. "O-older girls can be 
pretty," he said and Shelly smirked. She put her hand on 
Mitchell's shoulder, and sidled her hip closer to his. "Yeah," 
she said, as her haitd slid from the shoulder nearest her to 
the one farthest. "You would think that." 

Mitchell swallowed. Trudy leaned her head to one side 
so it rested on Mitchell's shoulder. He felt stray hairs tickling 


his face, like little electric sparks. Trudy's hip was touching 
his own. "Oh Mitch," she said. “You are so fucked up. 

"And that's what she likes about you." 

"Hey Stef." Trudy lifted her head to look around, but 
she didn't move her hand or shift away. "Mitch and I were 
just talking about you." 

Stefan came around the island. He was holding a glass 
of red wine and smiling maybe. "Me?" He set the wine glass 
on the counter beside Mitchell, and looked hard into Trudy's 
eyes. "I'm flattered." 

"You're an asshole," she said. 

"VVTiy, I ougfita , " he said, making a limp fist that opened 
like a flower when he let it drop to his side. Then he laughed. 
" How you doing, Mitch?" 

"Good." 

"Really? Good." He reached over and took Trudy's 
hand off Mitchell's shoulder. "You should save your energy, 
mart" 

Trudy raised her eyebrows at Stefan. "She on her way?" 
she said and Stefan nodded, "just coming off the highway," 
he said. "Like, two minutes ago." 

"I'm going to go to the bathroom," said Mitchell. Trudy 
cUkI Stefan stopped and looked at him up and down, then 
Stefan laughed. "I can see that," said Trudy, smirking. "Go 
on," said 5>tefan. "Use the one upstairs. It's quieter." 

Mitchell left them in the kitchen. He passed the dining 
room table where there were more canap^ laid out and 
he took a cracker with some brie cheese on it In the living 
room, the Media Center was off the news. Now the screen 
was filled with a security camera picture from the basement 
garage, looking at the elevator th^'d come up in. The bald 
man and the woman with paint on hfer toenails were sitting 
on the couch. Her feet were in his lap, and he was giving 
one of them a massage while she twisted the other this 
way aru] that at the ankle, like she was stretching it. They 
watched Mitchell pass by aitd climb up the spiral staircase 
to the second level, and didn't take their eyes off him until 
he went into the main bath. 

Mitchell closed the door behind him as the lights flick- 
ered on. He lifted the toilet seat and unzipped his fly. He 
stood there for awhile like that, then zipped up and washed 
his haruis. He caught himself in flie mirror, leaning forward, 
his haruls held together uirder the thin stream of warm water. 
His eyes were open wide, his mouth small and slack and 
rouiul, like he was always saying "oh." His dark hair was 
too long and fell over his forehead, which was still pimply. 
There were the beginnings of a beard growing on the chin, 
but you could still see the big pimple underneath the left 
side of his lower lip. Mitchell Icxtked at his face and thought; 
what would I see if I saw me on the street? At school? He 
thought about that and thought again; A sad bmf. He made a 
smile, and looked, and thought A happy bay. He brushed the 
hair aside from his forehead, and stood up straight and kept 
smiling and he thought about that but finally thought 

\A/ho knows! 

Mitchell found a hand towel and dried off then went 
out He heard the sound of another door closing downstairs. 
He stepped to the railing and looked down, as Are rectangle 
of hall light narrowed and vanished on the first-floor tiling. 
The couple on the couch sat up, aiKl from the kitchen, Stefan 
said: "Lwley,*" and Trudy said; "Haw'd it go?" 
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"Fucking nightmare 

Mitch looked down and saw the top of Lesley Woolfe's 
head and her shoulders, as she made hn way to the couch. 
She twisted her head on her treck so that Mitch could see her 
throat, wisps of dark hair mingling with body art that was 
emerging from the collar of a simple white blouse. With one 
arm, she flung an overcoat onto the lounge by the downstairs 
powder room. "Fuck," she said again, drawing the syllable 
out this time, "me." 

She sounded sad, but what did Mitchell know? 

"Nothing went wrong, did it?" said Trudy. 

"Traffic," said Lesley, "was the shits. Wouldn't move 
faster than a slow walk south of Tenth Liiw. I was afraid it 
would wear off and she'd wake up at a red light." 

"But it didn't," said Trudy. "She didn't." 

"Would 1 be here if it did^ 

Stefan came out of the kitchen with a tall glass of wine. 
Lesley took it and sipped at it. "The cameras?" she said. 

"All taken care of," said Stefan. 

"And-r 

"Upstairs," said Stefan. "Right above you." 

Lesley started like something bit her, and looked arouird 
and flren up. Her eyes were wide, then narrow. They weren't 
smiling. "Hello," she said after a few seconds. She held up 
her wine glass and tinkled it back and forth. "Want a sip?" 

"He doesn't drink," said Trudy. 

"I didn't ask you," said Lesley, not taking her eyes off 
Mitch. "Well, Mitch? How about it?" 

Mitchell moved to the spiral staircase and climbed 
down. He stood face to face with Lesley Woolfe. She stood 
five inches taller than he did and she still did not smile. But 
she offered him the wine glass, and he took it by the stem. He 
swirled the red liquid, looked at it sniffed it like he'd seen 
rich men do on television. It smelled a bit rotten, but Mitchell 
sipped at it anyway. It tasted sharper than it smelled, but it 
wasn't so bad. He took another sip, bigger this time. 

"Now," she said, her eyes widening and her nostrils 
flaring, "we both die." She paused for a heartbeat. "Poison," 
she said. "Very painful." 

Mitchell dropped the wine glass. It hit the side of a table 
then clinked on the tile floor, and somehow it didn't break. 
Mitchell stepped back, staring at the wine spill spreading 
along the skinny grout liiws, holding onto his chest draw- 
ing a breath. 

Lesley finally smiled. Smiling, she threw her head back, 
so the dark geometries etched on her throat were in full view, 
and laughed, then twisted her head to the side and she smiled 
even more, and looked back at Mitchell, and said: 

"Mmmm, look at him. So scared of dying." 

“Why wouldn't he be?" said Trudy. She looked at 
Mitchell. "She was kidding." 

Mitchell had worked that out. About the same time that 
he worked out that he hated Lesley Woolfe. He bent down 
and picked up the wine glass, and looked around. The foces 
looking back at him might as well have been smooth skin, no 
eyes or mouths or noses, staring in blank, blind disapproval. 
Like mannequins. 

One of the mannequins came over with a roll of p>aper 
towels and bent to his feet, spreading them over the spill so 
the wine stain blossomed in fractal majesty over the bumps 
and divots. The mannequin tiuned its head and presented its 


blank face to Mi tchelL Then it swiped up the paper towel and 
crumpled it in its hand, and replaced it with a fresh one. 

"What's going on with him?" said a marmequin from 
the living room. 

"I think," said the voice of Stefan, "that he's having an 
episode. Good fucking going, Les." 

Another voice; "Is this, like— dangerous?" 

"Of course it's dangerous," said Lesley fucking Woolfe's 
voice. "That's why we chose him. Delectable Delilah. For 
Dangerous Mitchell. That's the point* 

Someone giggled. Someone else said, "shut the fuck up," 
and someone else said, in a whisper, "will you fucking look 
at him?" and then the mannequins fell quiet. 

Mitchell took a breath arid closed his eyes. This had 
happened before: often eiHJUgh that he'd been to doctors 
for it They had tried drugs and other therapies but mostly 
drugs, until Mitchell started gaining weight and breaking 
out and doctors started worrying about his penis maybe not 
developing properly. His mom finally went to a woman who 
taught transcendental meditation out of her basement and 
Mitchell had learned a mantra, and at bad times he found 
that helped. So he started to say his ntantra, which was a 
secret and he said it again and again with his eyes closed 
until he thought he could open his eyes. 

Stefan looked back at him from a dining room chair that 
he'd pulled over. The rest of the mannequins— the people— 
were gone. But Stefan was there, arms folded over his skinny 
chest. Hard to say whether he was smiling or not. 

"Where did everybody go?" asked Mitchell. 

"Lesley took them across the hall." 

"Mr. Piccininni's apartment." Mitchell didn't know 
Stefan had a key. "What for?" 

"A little show and tell," said Stefan, "before flie show. 
You doing okay now?" 

"What are they looking at?" said Mitchell. 

Stefan motion^ over his shoulder to the Media Center. 
Mitchell looked. It was a view from another security camera. 
But this one wasn't in the lobby— it looked to be mounted 
on the ceiling of a bedroom filled with nice dark furniture 
and wiflt the painting of a waterfall on one wall. There was 
a big double bed on the far side of the room, covered in a 
thick comforter. Something was moving under it, just a little 
bit. Mitchell stepped closer to get a look, but the picture 
was fuzzy arid then someone stepped in front of it and he 
couldn't see the bed. Then other people stepped around the 
bed: Shelly, the bald guy. ..Lesley Woolfe, her arms crossed 
and chin pressed down against her collarbone so it wrinkled 
and puckered... Trudy. 

Trudy stepped around between Lesley Woolfe and what 
looked like a dresser, then leaned over the bed. She looked at 
Lesley and said something, and Lesley shrugged, and Trudy 
reached over to the comforter, and lifted the edge of it, and 
with her other hand covered her mouth and her eyes went 
wide. But she smiled beneath her hand, so whatever ^ saw 
must have been okay. 

"You're welcome," said Stefan. 

"Pardemr 

Stefan leaned over to him. "Look at that griic You know 
what' s coming, don't you pal?" 

Mitchell looked at Stefan, who was grinning broadly. "It 
was supposed to be a surprise. That's what Lesley wanted 
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to do. Just bring you in there, and voUai Leave you to your 
devices. But i know you, Mitch. You don't like surprises. 
They make you squirrelly." 

"Squirrelly.' 

Stefan wiggled his fingers by his years. "You know. 
Buggy. Nutzoid." ^ 

"Oh." 

"I'd have told you sooner," he said. "But 1 figured it 
was better to wait until at least the police had talked to you. 
You know, just in case. You know the saying: 'what you 
don't know—'" 

" —can't hurt you." 

Stefan pointed at Mitchell with his index finger, twist- 
ing at the wrist, and he winked. "Just lookin' out for you, 
1 «» 

Mitchell pointed back at Stefan. "Back at you," he said, 
and Stefan laughed. 

Stefan reached over the back of the sofa and picked up 
a remote, and turned the Media Center off. 

"Just try to act surprised," he said. 

"Okay." Mitchell stepped around the sofa aiKl sat down 
beside Stefair, who iiKhed away but kept smiling. 

"You're doing better now," he said, "without the big 
group here." 

"Yeah." 

"That's part of it with you, isn't it? Big groups." Stefan 
shook his head. "Man, high school must just be hell for 
you." 

"Yeah." Mitchell looked into the empty wine glass, 
which he was still holding onto. "Just hell." 

"That where you first met her?" 

"Herr 

"Her. Delilah." 

"CMi. No. Not high school." 

"Grade schooir 

"Yeah. Third grade. She was pretty and strcmg. She stuck 
up for me when these guys tried to beat me up." 

Stefan let out a long, low whistle. "Third grade. That's 
pretty serious." 

Mitchell shrugged, starting to feel impatient. He'd 
told Stefan id>out all this stuff weeks ago, in the chat room. 
" Where'd you meetr he asked. 

"Mer 

"You. You and Trudy. You meet in third grader 

Stefan griimed and slurtk down on the sofa. "Oh no. 
Not grade s^ool. Not my Trudy, We met through the news 
group. Started posting on the same topics, you know? Started 
IM'ing each other. Built up, you know, a rapport We actu- 
ally saw each other face-to-face the first time Lesley called a 
meeting. After fucking AOL shut us down." 

Mitchell held the wine glass up to his eye. The distor- 
ticm at the base of the glass made the very narrow stem 
seem huge, a corKentric storm of glassy circles. The rtuddle, 
though, was perfectly clear. He could see the fabric of his 
jeans through it made tiny by the four-inch lens the stem 
made. "She's beautiful," he said. 

Stefan iHxlded. "Trudy's a hotbe," he said, staring at the 
blank Media Center screen. "She's also real compatible, you 
get what 1 mean. Not every woman Ictktws what to do with 
a guy like me... But she can be a fucking cunt sometimes. 
Not like your Delilah." 


"My Ddilah." Mitchell turned the wine glass onto its 
side. He examined the stem, looked through it Everything 
was squashed down arul stretched out it made the living 
room uruecognizaMe. 

"My Dee-Lie-La," said Stefan. "She's sweet. So fuckin' 

' pure. Can't fault yeur taste. Man, she was a sweetie. 1 can't 
tell you how it was to hold her, to put my arms over her 
; shoulder...the feel of that sweet butt, the way she went limp 
when 1 put the cloth over her face. .. Knowing, man, knowing 
she was for you." 

"Forme." 

"I was sorry to let Lesley take her, but that was the deal, 
and she wasn't for rtre. Just you. In a few minutes— maa 
you'll be able to live your every di:eam." 

Mitchell held the glass in two hajids, brought the stem 
closer to his eyes, so he could see the whole world. It looked 
like nothing he'd ever even dreamed. "She's not a cunt," he 
said softly. 

"What?" Stefan leaned forward. "What are you talking 
I about? You are so fucked up, Mitch. It’s what we like about 
you. I can't tell you how long it took us to fiiKl a fucked-up 
kid like you." 

Mitchell bent the stem. Exceprt that it didn't beird because 
it was glass; it snapped, right at the base. He turned to Stefaa 
who was right beside him, and lifted what was left of the 
glass artd jammed the Stem into the inner tear-duct of Stefan's 
' right eye, past there against something that was probably 
bmie. Stefan shouted " fuck!" and grabt^ at him, but Stefan 
was a fair bit weaker than Mitchell Oweiu. 

A moment later, Mitchell wiped his lumds on his jeans 
and pulled the TV remote out from underneath Stefan's 
twitching thigh. He turned on the Media Center. 

The bedroom was different now. The comforter had 
been pulled aside, and it was aU twisted to the right of the 
bed. The bald man was sprawled across the under sheet. He 
was clutching his face arid there looked to tw blood coming 
out He was rolling slowly back and forth. The bedside lamp 
had been knocked over— or maybe thrown— and beside it. 
Shelly was slumped, her neck at a fimny angle. The blond 
guy was on the other side of the bed, in the comer, his 
shaders hutKhed and his head down. He was trembling. 
Mitchell looked at the remote, and pressed a couple of but- 
tons, and he was looking at the parking garage ele\’ator door, 
which was opening. Mrs. Lesley Woolfe was in there. Her 
eyes were wide and she looked like she was cotKentrating. 
When the door finished opening, she stuck her head out 
looking to the left and the right and then hurried off caritera. 
He clicked again and agaia but nowhere could he find any 
sign of Trudy. 

Mitchell Icxdced up. Somebody was pounding on fire 
door to the apartment: pounding and pounding and pound- 
ing. Pushing Stefan's head aside, so he was lying on the sofa 
rather than sort of sitting up, Mitchell went to the door and 
looked through the peep-hole. "Oh," he said. "You." 

He opened the door, and Delilah Fratrken pushed 
through. "Oh thank God! Oh thank God!" she said and 
fell into the apartment,.and Mitchell put his arms over her 
shoulders. She smelled awfuL like she'd peed herself, and 
her streaky-blonde hair was matted, and he could see that 
there was blood on her shirt. "Call the police!" she said. 
"Call the police!" 
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Author Paul Dracon is back 
with another collection of the 
brutal and surreal horror he is 
best known for. Illustrated by 
Alicia Burgess. 
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Mitchell helped her into the apartment. He steered her 
away horn the sofa, but sat her down in the dining room 
and stepped away. 9ie looked at him with wide eyes and a 
frown, like she was mad but not exactly. 

“Y-you,'’ she said. "Mitchell. ..Mitchell Owens? Your 
mom and my mom were friends. You remember me — 
right?" 

Mitchell nodded. "E)elilah Frankea' he said. 

She leaned forward, wiped a greasy strand oi hair from 
her eyes, and with shaking voice spoke slowly. "Mitchell, 
I don't know what you're doing here, but I am so glad that 
you are here." 

Mitchell didn't kiKm about that: she didn't look par- 
ticularly happy. She looked like she was... 

Concentrating. 

"Now you have to listen carefully," said Delilah. "The 
people in the next apartoent kidnapped me. They're some 
fucking Internet sex cult. I think they planned the fuck- 
ing thing, for a long time. ..I don't know, but that's what 
I think. But whatever— they grabbed me from behind aiul 
knocked me out, and took me to a farmhouse somewhere 
north of here, and they kept me there for three days. Then 
they injected me with something and brought me— here. I 
got away — 1 hit a lady with a lamp, and scratched this guy's 
eyes, and a btmch of them just yelled and took off. One of 
the women locked herself in the bathroom and she didn't 
seem to be coming out But I'm afraid she might come..." 
She looked up suddenly. "Shit Is the door locked?" 


Mitchdl went over to the door. "I got to call the police," 
said Delilah, aixl Mitchell shouted, "Okay," as he looked 
through the peephole again. The hallway was empty, but the 
door on the opposite side stood ajar. "Where's the phone?" 
said Delilah. 

Mitchell didn't answer. He watched for a moment 
longer, then opened the door and stepped out 

"Oh. Never mind. 1 see one by the sofa," she said. 

Mitchell shut the door behind him and crossed the 
hall between the two apartments. He ignored the shout 
of surprise that came frmn behind him. It was not a shout 
that interested him. It was, in spite of what Stefan and Mrs. 
Lesley Woolfe and the rest of them thought about him artd 
his infatuation, a shout that had interested him less and less 
over the past few weeks. 

He stepped into the vestibule of Giorgio Pkxiniimi's 
apartrrrent There was a mirror hanging there. He smiled into 
it and he snriled back out of it Mitchell Owens thought he 
could teU exactly what was inside him. just by looking. 

So Mitchell looked away from there arrd into the dark 
room in front of him. He started toward the darkest part, 
and as he went he whis|7eTed; 

"Trudyr 

k 
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WAVES OF FEAR 


Can You Fear Me Now? the phone is later found in dino-doodoo. Lords of the Razr. ..I mean Razor. ..in 

Not a solution that can often be used, but ! which the one novella in which cellular 
The cxixuiAR tfijthone and the Internet it worked there. | service mi^t have made a difference is 

have made writing about small isolated Nor is King the first to have cast set in 1982. 

communities beset by bad thmgs more mobile phones as Bad Things or convey- ' 

difficult. I was reminded of this last ers of Bad Things. Sinister cell phones The Keeper 

year when John Shirley was making have already been plot elements in | Sarah Langan 

changes for the 'Author's Cut* of In several films. But for me, the most chill- HarperTorch, 2006; $6.99; 382 pgs. 

Darkness PVaiting*, a book originally ing use of telephony as a monster is Bedford is a town in Marne that's 

published in 1988. At one point the bad still Arthur C Clarke's story "Dial F for been in decline for 50 years. Its last 

guys take down the phone lines into Frankenstein.' The story, first published industry, a polluting paper mill, has just 

town to cut off conununication to the in 1964, begins: "At 0150 Greenwich shut down, and ttw population contirv 

rest of fire world. SiiKe the protagonists Mean Time on December 1, 2005, every ues to dwiirdle. There's twt much hope 

of the story are 18 ainl 20, an age group ' telephone in the world started to ring." left arxl heavy rains are washing what 

to whom cell phones are a way ^ life, A satellite telephone network has just is left away. Along with a considerable 

that made the lack of mobile telephones been switched on and is analogous to number of rainy days throughout the 

obvious even without the telephone lines a giant brain; the phone system has year, it rains for seven days in a row 

coming down. Being able to email or IM achieved "some sort of consciousness.' It every year in Bedford. SiriM the town 

would also'have be^ a problem. For In is quickly apparent, as the electricity fal- is situated in a valley the flooding can 

Darkness Watting it was pretty easy. The ters, radio broadcasts cease, arul guided get bad. Last year the only bridge into 

novel's fictional location was in an area missiles are unexplainably launched, town was flooded for a day or so and 

in Oregon that no cellular system covers ' that '[f]or homo sapietrs, the telephcme that's likely to happen again. The rain 

aiul Intentet access is still limited to ' bell had tolled.' also mixes with the chemical byproducts 

dial-up. A senterrce was added and the Qark said of the story, in a 2000 of the paper mill that permeate the air 

problem was solved. Except for some interview: "Dial F for Frankenstein' is ; and soil. Bedford's not orUy dreary and 

rcfcrctKes to pop culture the book was i dated now because you no longer dial depressive, it is toxic, 
otherwise quite up to date of course, and if I did it now it wouldn't Bedford has a town loon, Susan 

Maybe Stephen King's celebrated be the wcs'ld's telephone system it would . Marley, who wanders its streets and 

antipathy to mobile phones, recently be the Internet. And that of course is a ' invades the dreams— literally —of its 

evidetKed with Cell, is grounded in a real possibility. When will the Internet residents. She's young for a loon, 23, 

subconscious realization that many a suddenly take over?" and %vas otKe beautiful. -But she's been 

plot might now have to take the devices Before the Internet or anything else ' bedding most comers, running around 

into account? Okay, probably not, but takes over— in this issue we look at two barefoot aruJ barely dressed in freez- 

those white spaces on the cellular access novels in which a lack of cell phones had ing weather, aiKl living on Campbell's 

maps are getting smaller and smaller. to be accounted for. The first TTie fCArper, tomato soup and Marlboros. But her 

Satellite photre and Internet services is set in a town in a Maine valley where emaciated body, bloated looks, and foul 

arc becoming more common. Writers you can't get a signal. The second. The smell aren't enough to turn some guys 

will have to get even more creative. In Farm, is set in a valley in North Carolina. ofl and evidently no otre in Bedford wor- 

furassic Park II, for irrstance, a guy using a (Perhaps the lesson here is to stay out ries about STDs. Nor, we must assume, 

satellite phone is eaten by a dinoraur and . of valleys with no cellular service.) The are there any social services that might 

third reviewed book is an anthology, aid the woman. 
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Liz, Susan's 18-year-old sister, is 
beset Hrith not only vivid nightmares of 
Susan but fears she may be as crazy. But 
at least she's planning on getting out of 
Bedford as soon as possible. She's got a 
scholarship to a college and she kno}vs 
she'll never be back. Her high schwl 
peers shun her, but she's got a boyfriend. 
Bobby Fulbrif^t Bobby is fairly normal 
although he's only 5'4''. He's the town 
doctor's son and a member of one of 
the only two families left with anything 
like an upper-middle-class income. 
High school teacher Paul Martin, who 
is the closest thing Bedford has to an 
outsider, has lived there 20 years. His 
wife has mental problems and he is an 
alcoholic. He's also the only f>erson to 
have tried to do anything about the plant 
closing — although he failed there, too, as 
he didn't show up at his own rally. He's 
also the only person other than Uz who 
thinks of Susan as a human being and 
the sole individual to attempt to help 
her. Georgia CyBrian, a local hair styl- 
ist, who used to baby-sit Susan arKl Uz, 
is a six-foot redheaded unwed mother 
who lives with her aging father. She 
once almost had an affair with Paul. The 
local sheriff Darmy WiUow is a decent 
type married to the town librarian. He 
f^ls, like most folks, there's .something 
gone sour with Bedford; unlike them 
he doesn't superstitiously blame the 
malaise on Susan. 

Danny's right. We learn pretty 
quickly that the town itself is somehow 
haunted and that Susan is somehow 
haunted, too. When Susan dies, the 
town's troubles become cataclysmic. 
Cut off by the rain there's no escaping 
whatever it is that's coming and, of 
course, come it does. ' 

The Keeper is a solid achievement 
for a first fime novelist. Langan's writ- 
ing is not poetic, but she delivers her 
story well and even pulls off some vivid 
iirtagery. She has a knack for building 
suspense attd draws characters on the 
edge of sanity particularly well. This is 
the sort of novel in which you need to 
care about the characters fm it to work. 
I thirdc most readers will be able to care 
for Liz and Bobby, although I'm not sure 
1 bought the reasoiring behind Bobby's 
sudden removal from Liz' s side at cme 
pivotal point. 1 think we might have had 
some feeling for Georgia and her son, 
but Langan seems to not quite know 
what to do with Georgia and she sort of 
disappears. 

liiis book is getting a big build-up 
from HarperTorch. (The publisher's 
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efforts to both proclaim the book as 
"horror" while still trying to distance 
itself from the word is amusing in and 
of itself, but I'll probably address that 
elsewhere.) It is, they claim, a "brilliant 
debut" from a "suWime voice.' There 
are cover blurbs from Jack Ketchum and 
Peter Straub. (Both of which are true, but 
rreither of which negate the book' s prob- 
lems.) You are going to see big displays 
of this book come Sept em ber 26. 

So, let's overlook the hype and try 
to discuss why this is a good original 
paperback novel, but is not the Second 
Coming of Horror. Langan is definitely 
talented and an up-artd-comer, but let's 
keep the perspective. Understand I do 
not want to spoil anything, so bear with 
some vagueness on my part in explain- 
ing what 1 consider some flaws. 

Langan, like a good modem hor- 
rorisL tries not to deal with outmoded 
concepts of good vs. evil. Her ultimate 
message is "Nothing is all bad." Unfor- 
tunately the path she takes to that senti- 
ment clearly defines certain acts as 'all 
bad." Individuals have done bad things 
and dark secrets lurk in every basement, 
backyard, and bedroom, so even if you 
don't believe in an ot^ective morality, 
there's evidence here that some actions 
are intrinsically "evil" and that people 
are being punished for it. If we have the 
dark side, we should also have the light 
and its possibility of redemption. For- 
giveness is present for the Marley family, 
but the other residents of Bedford, past 
and present and the town itself have no 
chance at salvation. 

Stephen King saw the haunted 
house as a symbol of authoritarianism 


and imprisonment ainl the archetype of 
the Bad Place. Langan isn't playing that 
game. She seems to be playing by Dale 
Bailey's theory that the haunted house 
is a symbol of everything that has gone 
awry in the American Dream. Bedford 
is haunted, we learn, mostly as a result 
of capitalistic greed. 

Yes, there is one Capitalist Evildoer 
in the past with blood on his hands, but 
he and his aren't the recipients of the 
curse, the whole town is. In fact, the 
fruit of Mr Evil's loins escaped scot-free 
with their (unbrioiownst to them) evil 
gains years before the town's doom 
descends. 

When the whole story of Bedford is 
laid out for us, it is a little disappointing. 
What's ruined Bedford could be said 
of many places. Moreover, objective 
morality suddenly pops into the picture 
because the town has been "forsaken 
by God." God? We've gone 320 pages 
wifoout God. Worse, the haunting is as 
much the fault of the common folks who 
just wanted to make a living as it is Mr 
Evil's. How dare they! Langan's lack of 
historical perspective and simple logic 
amounts to blaming the victims. It's as if 
Chernobyl was the fault of the children 
of Ukraine. Plus, the biggest victim, 
Susan, was bom being what she is for no 
specific reason. She has no direct link to 
the badness of the place other than the 
accident of her birth. 

One suspects the author herself 
may not have been completely comfort- 
able with her own reasoning in some 
instances. Although Susan is definitely 
supernatural, she is also supplied with 
a psydwlogical reason for her madness. 
The equation doesn't quite work. If the 
psychological nasties had not happened 
Susan would still be the metaphysical 
avatar of Bedford's darkness and stiU 
driven to insanity. You realize the Bad 
Things that happened to Susan happen 
primarily so Susan can hate Liz and 
secondarily so the Marleys can have an 
Awful Secret. 

Then there is the town's toxicity, 
the natural (as opposed to supernatural) 
result of evil. We wonder how anyone 
lives here at all. The chemicals in the 
water have killed all amphibians and the 
pediatric asthma rate is five times higher 
than the norm. Remnants of sulfur in 
the plant, if burned, produce hydrogen 
sulfide which, when mixed with air 
irritates the lungs. It also becomes acid 
rain and can be explosive. Breathing 
its concentrated fumes can kill you in 
thirty seconds. One wonders why the 
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supernatural is involved when what's 
really needed is intervention by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 

So, although Langan delivers a 
good read up to the last dozen chapters 
or so, when explanations are forthcom- 
ing dissatisfaction starts setting in. The 
big finale is disappointing as there are 
still a lot of outcomes to be resolved. (In 
fact it could have used an epilogue.) 
The Keeper is the sort of book that stays 
with you, yes. but some of what sta)rs 
starts raising more questions. Most are 
small arai probably would never occur if 
you'd come away more satisfied. (Didn't 
Paul have two sons, Andrew and Jaiites? 
What happened to Andrew? Why were 
a paper mill and a textile factory put in 
a valley with only one way in atKl out? 
Didn't those iralustries historically locate 
where there was access to water? If one is 
on each end of Main Street then where's 
the river? Why does the town have its 
own high school? Why did Susan make 
Georgia's son take a tumble? Etc.) 

TV keeper is a page-turner for about 
four-fifths of its length and even the hnal 
fifth may not bother most readers as 
much as it bothered nte. 

A sequel is already slated for 2007. 

The Farm 
Scott Nicholson. 

Pinnacle, 2006; $6.99; 400 pgs. 

Katy Logan's given up her career 
to marry Gordon Smith. She and her 
12-year-old daughter from her first mar- 
riage, Jett, have moved to Gordon's farm- 
house in Solom, North Carolina. Katy's 
trying to be Superwife; Jett is playing 
at pre-teen Goth. Gordon is a lo^ boy, 
altot an educated one. He's a prof»- 
sor with expertise in Appalachian and 
other religions and thus can easily drop 
how scarecrows were originally human 
sacrifices to harvest gods into a conversa- 
bon or mention Persephone at the odd 
moment. Gordon is also a descendant of 
something called the Circuit Rider, some 
sort of supernatural entity who evidently 
appears periodically to kill folks— or 
rather one folk. When Jett is frightened in 
the bam by a tall dark man with a sickle, 
it doesn't take long to figure out where 
the plot is going. The one wild card is 
that Gordon's first wife, Rebecca, seems 
to be haunting the house. 

But Nicholson doesn't go entirely 
where one would expect. Murderous 
carnivorous goats are an original touch 
(surely he was tempted to title this The 
Goats!) as are group heroics from some 
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local ladies and a paranoid cwganic farm- 
ing Stoner. 

Jett isa great if sit-comish, character 
flawed only by the age assigned by the 
author. As long as you pricture her as 
about 14, you'll appreciate her savvy 
and sass. (Althou^ I doubt that even 
at 14 she'd be acquainted with Fellini, 
to whom she refers at one point.) She's 
familiar enough with drugs to believe in 
hallucinations rather than supernatural 
manifestations and smart enough to 
call her real Dad when things get too 
weird. 

Before it is all over there is at least 
one dead body too many and a finale 
that's. . .well. . .so over-the-top it becomes 
a satire of horror. 'That one extra body left 
in the bam puts a littie too much 'real' 
into what otherwise can be seen as enjoy- 
able surreal excess. Excess? Other than 
a horde of those people-munching goats 
(now crazed on marijuana), a ghostly 
headless horseperson, a supernatural 
dude, a psychopath, and submachine 
gun fire, it is, as Nicholson puts it "an 
orgiastic wad of insane magic." 

The reader can't really buy into 
the mystery of why Katy ever married 
Gordon in the first place— the excuse of 
"stability" just doesn't ring true— and 
the supernatural boogeyman has a ten- 
dency to chat rationally with the locals. 
Add to that the frequent movie-refer- 
ences and humorous delineations of the 
characters, and you get the feeling that 
Nicholson intends the novel to be nwre 
of a " B" -movie than a seriously chilling 
feature. On the other hand, there is a 
human wacko and those goats really are 
pretty scary. 


This is Nicholson's fifth novel and 
by sticking with his now-trademark 
Appalachian locales he's found a work- 
able vein in the horror mine. He's even 
learned to sort out Primitive Baptists, 
Free Will Baptists, and Southern Bap- 
tists. It's not literature written for the 
ages, but it's fun stuff. 


loe R. LansdaU's Lords of the Razor 

Edited by Bill Sheehan and 

William Schafer 

Illustrated by Glenn Chadbomc 

Subterranean Press, 2006 

$100; 2B0pg8. 

Joe R. Lansdale's creation the Lord 
of the Razor debuted in "The God of the 
Razor," a story first published in Grue #5 
in 19B7. The god showed up in Lans- 
dale's 1987 novel The Nightrunners (and 
1 seem to recall Batman facing off against 
him -somewhere). "God of the Razor" 
leads ofi this anthology and the character 
is its theme. "Tall aiul black. . . like obsid- 
ian rock., .eyes like smashed windshield 
glass and teeth like polished stickpins." 
He wears a top hat with a band of razor 
blades. His coat and pants are made of 
human flesh <md his pxKkets bulge with 
gnawed human fingers to snack on. A 
pocket watch dangles between his legs 
and he wears human heads for shoes. 
There's a straight razor with arcane 
symbols carved into its ivory hatrdle that 
makes its way into human hands. Once 
it makes even the tiniest of nicks, that' s 
an opening for the Lord of Razor to enter 
you. Aixl once that mother's got your 
brain and soul you start making bloody 
sacrifices to him. . .you really don't want 
to know the gory details. 

Except, of course, you Cemetery 
Dance readers just love the details. So, 
ten writers each contribute a story with 
varying amounts of details. A new Lans- 
dale novella featuring the God of All 
Things Sharp then ends the anthology. 

Sometimes revisiting an earlier 
creation results in a tale that can't quite 
live up to its predecessor. Here, how- 
ever, the new story is superior to the 
1987 story. "The God of the Razor' is a 
typical horror set-up; man goes to creepy 
old house at night and sees a creepier 
flooded basement with rats and a {psy- 
chopath shows up. The crazed killer 
has an im{X>ssiUy large antique straight 
razor in his hand and a story about the 
God of the Razor. Blood ensues. There's 
some stylish writing and, of course, the 
establishment of an ingenious mon- 
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Bter— but the characters exist solely to 
hang the story oa 

'Lord of Shadows," the new story, 
is the work of a mature writer who 
understands what "character driven' 
means. The two main characters jire 
only slightly exaggerated. (After all, a 
Lansdale tale is almost always somewhat 
"tall.") They live in the very cruel world 
of boys where just wearing glasses is 
enough to make you a four-eyed faggot 
booger eater and occasional punching 
bag, 

Leroy doesn't need an instant 
brother named, dear Lord, Draighton, 
but he doesn't have much choice. 
Draighton's father murdered Draigh- 
ton's mother with a straight razor then 
killed himself, and the orphaned kid is 
now part of Leroy's family. We soon 
encounter that razor and much blood 
will be shed, but we also understand 
how easy it is for the Razor Cod to prey 
on the weak and rejected. The rwxt time 
the moon is full we might think pretty 
hard of the King of Shadows with "his 
strange voice of broken glass and tum- 
bling razor blades, two pounds of gravel 
and the screech of a dying cat." 

Lansdale also smoothes out some 
bumps in his mythology and the new 
nuances sharp>en the story's edge. ..so 
to speak. * 

Despite the high quality of Lans- 
dale's story, it's not the b*st in the 
anthology. That's no slight to Lansdale 
as Bradley Denton's "Blackburn and the 
Blades' is one of the best stories of the 
year. Denton's "moral killer," Jimmy 
Blackburn, plays Satan to Lansdale's 
RazorCod in this accomplished novella. 
Blackburn wants to make it to Chicago, a 
big city where there's plenty of dark cor- 
ners for him and his dog, by New Year's 
Eve 1983. But first he needs some decent 
wheels. He takes a side trip to the Quad 
Cities (Davenport/ Bettendorf/ Rock 
Island/ Moline) in Iowa where he finds 
a sweet '76 Thunderbird. He sets about 
acquiring the cash to pay for it by reliev- 
ing some of the area's richer residents of 
a few items he can quietly p>awn. While 
in a pawnshop he gets drawn into a situ- 
ation that leads to his confrontation with 
the god of the slice. Denton handles the 
deadly intrusion of the supernatural into 
Midwestern normality with a matter-of- 
fact approach that bleixls pathos, humor, 
and a great deal of truth. The author 
seldom disappoints when he writes a 
story about Blackburn, a serial killer 
you can't help but like. Not siuprisingly, 
BlaKrkbum proves a most suitable match 



for Mr. Cut— even when he's wielding 
a chainsaw. 

Stephen Gallagher's "The Butter- 
fly Garden" offers up another twisted 
childhood world and there's just enough 
warp to it to make it work rather wick- 
edly. When a young girl is left with a 
strange family she must resort to prayer 
to give her the strength to survive. Don't 
read this one too quickly or you'll miss 
some subtle clues. 

Thomas Tessiei's "Back In My Arms 
I Want You" is not shabby either. It's a 
psychopath story but iY s told in a chill- 
in^y matter-of-fact manner that makes 
it all too believable and therefore effec- 
tive, even if you have read a great many 
psychopath stories. 

The late Hugh B. Cave's "Brief Stay \ 
in a Small Town" is one of the furthest , 
from the idea of the core idea of the God 
of the Razor, but it works in a less bloody 
way. The antagonist lays aside his razor 
and "vacations" in a sn^l Maine fishing 
village. He disguises himself as the town 
minister and goes door-to-door cutting 
deeply with lies as he dispenses Tories 
of infidelity in order to watch the pain 
that results. The real minister's spunky 
kids know their theology, thou^ and 
know how to deal with the problem. 
It's an old-fashioned story and therein 
lies its fatal flaw: even in small fishing 
villages women don't stay home all day 
anymore. Pretend it is set in the 1950s. 
(One cannot help but wonder, though, if 
this anthology has been more than two 
years in the making— Mr. Cave died in 
2004 — or if this story's first sentence, and 
maybe fourth frmn the last were altered 
to make it suitable for inclusion.) 


Beth Massie's "FeiKe Line" starts 
out strong with a white trash teenager 
having a(nother j baby she doesn't want 
9ie goes into the woods to dispose of the 
infant and runs into one of the old witchy 
ladies that live there. The story ends 
strongly, too, whh a memorable image. 
V m just not entirely sure the middle part 
with the witches Iwlds up as well as its 
start and finish. 

"The Edge," by Ardath Mayhar, 
reads like dark folklore that's bubbled 
up from a southern swamp. It is one of 
those stories that leaves an impression 
that will last longer than you might 
expect at first reading. 

Whether intentionally or not, Gary 
Braunbeck seems to try a little too hard 
to write like Lansdale in "Old Schick." 
(He even includes a drive-in.) When an 
early 19708 Marine with experience as a 
meat cutter meets up with the Lord in 
Southeast Asia, survives, and returns 
home a hero, you pretty much know 
what to expect, and Braunbeck lives up 
to expectations. 

Chet Williamson attempts a P.G. 
Wodehouse |>a5tiche that falls short of 
the mark. Chris Golden's'^The Art of 
the Deal" is lackluster and a little silly. 
PD CaceKs "The Monster" is passable 
but a mite tedious. All three stories 
are professionally competent, they just 
aren't much more. 

Lords of the Razor is one of those 
$100, signed limited editions of 500 
copies. The best stories will, no doubt, 
eventually turn up in other coUections, 
but it will be a shame if 500 copies are 
all that are ever seen of iL 


"Yes, mentioning In Darkness Waiting is a 
plug of sorts, hand, more recently, Shirley's 
Cellars with an introduction by Ed Lee, are 
from Infrapress. I'm litfrapress. You can 
find out more about those books and others 
by Dennis Etchison, Peter Atkins, F. Paul 
Wilson, and Stephen Dedman at WWW Jnfaa- 
prcmrniTi And as long as 1 am plugging 
John Shirley has a new noveL TV Otfirr End 
from Cemetery DarKc Publicatioits coming 
out in August. It's not horror, although there 
are some horrific dements, but it you' ve ever 
gotten fed up with fimdameirtal religionists 
and their view of the eiul of the world as we 
know H— this book's for you. 


k 
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New Voi 


Jeremy Robert Johnson 


interviewed by Steve Vernon 


Jerem> RoBEin Johnson is a novelist and 
the author of a multitude of acclaimed 
short stories and has been nominated 
for the Pushcart Prize three times in 
2000, 2002, and 2006. 

His Bction is as sharp and slick 
and indsivc as a straight razor right 
across your eyeballs. His first book 
Sinm Promised was a collaborative effort 
between Johnson and long-famed 
genre artist Alan M. Clark, (and shame 
on any of you CD readers who don't 
recognize that name). It's a tale of 
addiction and legacy and rebirth, thick 
with dank mildewy imagery, a nice 
undercurrent of what is owed and what 
is needed and what must be sacrificed, 
a sense of pacing and plot and an air 
of tension that grows and twists like 
i tumorous knot. I don't know if Mr. 
Johnson sold his soul to the devil on a 
moonless midnight crossroads, but he's 
got a taste for nightmare imagery. 


Siren Promised was released by 
Bloodletting Press in 2004. It is cur- 
rently out of print. 

Johnson's second work. Angel Dust 
Apocali/pse. is a different kettle of dead 
fish entirely. The stories in here push 
the botmdaries of genre fictiem, ranging 
from the absurd to the surrealistic to the 
outright mad. His story "The League of 
Zeroes" will haunt you, "Working At 
Home" is a cross between pulp scietKe 
fiction and outright nightmare, and 
"The Sharp Dressed Man at ffie End of 
the Line" ought to have been written 
by somebody named Ellison. 

Angel Dust Apooali/pse was released 
by Eraserhead Press in 2005 and is 
available at Shocklines and Amazon. 


1 first read yotir work in that 
big, fat gorgeous picture- 
book-of-the-damned, Simi Promised. 
So come on, 'fess up, before I break 


out the cattle prod and sponge bath. 
How'd a young fellow from Portland, 
Oregon, hook up with a great illustra- 
tor like Alan M. Clark? 

H 1|Y IT Well, we'd both been fre- 
J quenting this website, kill- 
themanatees.com, and we happened 
to have linked up in this Oregon 
group hauling speedboats down to 
Rorida...hold on... just havingajames 
Frey moment... must tell truth... 

Okay, here's the real version: 

I guess, like most things in my life, 
it was a combination of dumb luck and 
tactless bravado. I wasliNinginEugene 
at the time, one of Oregoa's two writ- 
ing Meccas along with Portland, and 
I was blessed to have signed up for 
community college classes with both 
Nina K. Hoffman and Liz Engstrom 
I'd sold a few short stories at that point 
and really wanted to buckle down and 
learn the craft. So I attended a Ghost 
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Story Weekend tvith Liz, thi5 really 
lovely event where you camp out and 
write a story in two days and then all 
the writers read them by candle-light. 
It's a great time and I believe Liz is still 
doing it , 

During the event, on my way to 
go fishing off a train trestle (where I 
nearly snagged an ocelot), I stopped 
and spoke with Liz for a while and 
asked her who'd done the illustrations 
for a book of hers. It was Alan Clark, 
who she then went on to tell me was 
this southern-fried madman who kept 
mummified animals in his studio and 
was obsessed with painting evil doc- 
tors. I was intrigued. 

I checked out his website and, 
of course, totally loved his work and 
started to recognize him as the guy 
who'd done all those CD covers. Thea 
somehow, I got it in my head that he 
was probably dying to read some of 
my work, and just didn't know iL Yes, 
I was 'that guy.' I asked Liz if she 
could introduce me and she said, 'Just 
call him.” Which sounded crazy to me 
because I was still in this phase where 
I believed all published writers and 
artists lived in gated mansions full of 
coke and hookers. Just call him? Are 
you nuts? But 1 did It. 

So somehow (after a vaguely awk- 
ward phone call where I said things 
like 'You really know Joe Lansdale?"), 
Alan was gracious enough to take me 
on a tour of his estate and show nte a 
ton of his incredible work, and even 
listened to me read a couple of my short 
stories. Why he chose to be so angelic. 
I've no idea. 

And on top of that, he liked my 
stories enough to ask me 
if I'd want to collaborate 
with him on his new 
Pain Doctors book. And 
while we worked on that 
together we really hit it 
off aird realized we had 
this great mank ener^ 
between us and didn't 
want to stop working. 

Thus, Siren Promised. 

So how's the 
feedback on 
Siren Promised? Have 
readers responded well? 

Do you have any future 
work planned with Alan 
M.Oark? 


ITlt? If * ^ knock on 

wood before answering a 
question like this, because so far the 
feedback on Siren Promised has been 
outstanding. The reviewers have been 
able to see past the emotiotud brutality 
of it and r^Iy seemed to get the story 
of hope and perseverance that's under 
all tlw dark, nasty business. Readers 
always end up telling us that once you 
start it you can't stop until it's over; 
that it's very cinematic; that they love 
the art. Sonre people have been asking 
for a sequel, although 1 don't know if 1 
could stomach putting these characters 
through any more pain. And our com- 
patriots in the field have been pretty 
glowing in their response, iiKluding 
the great intro from Simon Clark and 
a blurb we actually got yesterday from 
theever-incredibleTomPiccirilli. Pic's 
A Choir Of III Children is the best South- 
ern Gothic I've ever read, so having his 
blessing on our surreal take on that 
sub-genre means a lot. 

One imexpected reader response is 
that now people I've rrever met want 
to do drugs with me. Clark and 1 were 
both pretty frarrk about our history 
with drugs and alcohol in the begin- 
ning of the book, and addkbon plays 
a crucial role in the story. So now I've 
gotten a couple of emails from people 
saying they can't wait to party with 
me. And one guy offered to mail me 
some recreational psycho-actives he'd 
made in his tub. I guess I should have 
indicated that I'm pretty reformed 
iK)w. I mean, I nm marathons. I've got 
an awesome kid nephew to be a role 
model for. So while part of me appre- 
ciates that spirit of camaraderie and 


sharing, and the fact that they loved 
the book, 1 have to politely decline. 
Besides, it's a huge stretch to call Siren 
Promised a pro-drug novel. 

As far as future work with Alan 
goes. I'm excited to armounce that 
I'm headed to Eugene this month to 
do a lengthy book re-design session 
with him for the paperback version of 
Siren Promised. The Bloodletting Press 
edition is the prettiest book I've seen 
in a long time, but it's almost sold out 
arKl we wanted to make a less collec- 
tor-oriented version for the general 
readership; for people who just want 
the experience of the thing. I'll be 
writing a new Afterword for it, and 
we'll be re-orienting the intricately 
desigited text and images so they'll 
still be effective in a smaller form, and 
that's a real project. But with Clark, 
it's always fun. We'll lake some cro- 
quet breaks, down a bunch of soda, 
maybe play some Xbox. It's like a 
really weird clubhouse atmosf^re at 
his place. Mummies and bones and 
horrific paintings everywhere. It's the 
Cubhouse of t^ Dantned. 

1 took a long look through 
yom bibliography. It looked 
to me like your earliest work was 
published in the year 2000, making 
you a true author of the 21*' century. 
Tell me a bit about those early years 
in writing 

ID I early early years are 
J»k Jf interesting because of what 
a morbid fixation I had firom the begiiv 
ning. 1 was crazy for books and got 
bored with the kid's stuff arouitd seven 
years old and man- 
aged to convince my 
mom to buy me King's 
Cycle of the Werewolf. 
Then Salem’s Lot in the 
second grade and so 
oa 1 can still remember 
my first embarrassing 
public 'arousal' which 
happened in the fifth 
grade, as a result of the 
human/ wolf transfor- 
mation sex scene in 
the middle of McCam- 
mon's The Wolf s Hour. 
What I'm trying to say 
is that I was a hope- 
lessly honor-bound kid 
from the get go. And 
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those early writings, man... zombies, 
shotguns, vampires, lunatics, rabid 
dogs. 1 still have a lot of it in storage and 
it' s hilarious. And I’d like to note that 
I'd written a zombie orca long before 
The Rising hit And it could lly. Put 
that in your pipe, Keene. 

Then there was my renegade writer 
phase. 1 became obsessed with Hunter 
S. Thompson, Cailos Castaneda, Kesey, 
WelsK Burroughs, Mailer. Drugs. That 
whole image. Dropped out of college 
to write. To travel the world. 1 ended 
up in my parent's garage and various 
shitty apartments getting high and 
occasionally typing out the sort of stuff 
you'd hesitate to call "stories." It was 
writing, but it wasi't stories. 1 tried to 
sell that stuff to various lit journals, and 
never did. 

Then there was the "holy-shit-my- 
life-is-out-of-control-and-this-has-to- 
change" phase where I shut myself off 
from the world for a number of reasons 
and decided I was either going to 
commit to this writing thing or. .. 1 don't 
know. And luckily I'd started to read 
more about the craft itself and started 
doing some better work. Things with 
rising conflict and first sentences that I 
hoped would hook people. 

The work still didn't sell. I moved 
to Eugene, got back into drugs, it was 
a rough time and 1 was pretty disheart- 
ened. 1 had one story, "Liquidation" 
that I still kept on the market. Editors 
had come cl^ to buying it, so 1 kept 
flogging it 

Then the Lizard Prophet came. I 
wish I was making this up, because it is 
ridiculous, but here's how it happened. 
I was at an outdoor rave called Galac- 
tic Tribes outside of Eugene, blasted 
on ecstasy and add, and pretty much 
laid out on a dirty piece of carpet on 
the forest floor. I was staring at the 
sky when suddenly a great purple 
rift appeared and my consdou^iess 
was sucked into it 1 was transported 
through blackness and over a craggy 
ke wastekmd until I stopped before a 
figure sitting cross-legged on a floating 
chunk of glacier. It was an Eskimo with 
a lizard's face. He told me that I was 
one of the WoHd's Great Storytellers. 
Then I blacked out. 

The next day I had struggled my 
way back home and the oidy piece of 
mail waiting for me was an acceptance 
for "Liquidation" from the New York 
lit magazine Happy. 



1 freaked out It was a sign. Uni- 
versal providence, whatever. Plus, 
a sale. 

Later I got sober enough to realize 
that the Lizard Prophet probably didn't 
exist, but I still took it as a sign- From 
that point on I re-doubled my efrorts, 
fitrally had a sale on my cover letters, 
and was lucky enough to start really 
leamiirg about writing from Nina and 
Liz and Al<m and Bruce H. Rogers. 
Eugene was definitely the right place 
to be at that time. 

Wow man. I suddeitly feel 
like lettmg my freak flag fly. 
Heavy vibes, sinking me down. Some- 
body give me an upper. Ow! Not an 
uppercut Okay, let's get serious again. 


hXTINCTION 
jCM ’ RN.M.S 





I know that nobody really "becomes" a 
writer, but what did you do before you 
became a published writer? Were you 
a beach bum? A tattoo artist? Age^ 
in a carnival show? Inquiring minds 
< don't really need to krtow, but teU us 
anyway. 

iriTJ Tin chronological order 1 was a 
Jl JTtt. Jf landscape maintenarKe guy, 
(mostly raking things up), cart pusher 
at Fred Meyers, (a step below bottle 
boy), served five years as a video clerk 
for a mom and pop joint in Bend called 
Movietyme, and then five ntore years 
in various banking positions including, 
somehow, client rep for agricultural 
loans. I still know way too much about 
dairy mastitis. 

I would love to do tattoos but I 
don't have the artistic ability for it. 
The tattoo of Alan Clark's "No Bones 
Will Be Found". that covers my right 
forearm is almost complete. Twenty- 
nine hours of needle time so ^r aird it's 
looking fantastic. 

On the homepage of your 
website you describe your- 
self as an author of bizarro fiction. So 
what' s up with that? 1 thought Bizarro 
was that fello^ with the chunky white 
complexion and the Superman suit? 
Tell us what bizarro means to you. 
Why do you thiirk you qualify as a 
bizarro writer? 

ITltJ TWell, someone wanting to 
Jr JL\ iiear the party Ime on Bizarro 

i should check out the FAQ over at 
mondobizarroforum.net or the Bizarro 
page at my site. Carlton has really done 
a great job of laying it all out there. 
Instead of repeating the propaganda 
I'll tell you what it means to me. 

Bizarro is a batch of great writers 
(including Carlton Mellick m, Andre 
Duza, Steve Aylett, John Lawson, 
Kevin Donihe, D. Harlan Wilson, and 
Chris Genoa) who've come together 
under a label to try and dig out a nkhe 
for themselves and their admittedly 
very strange work. It's a way to let 
fans of weird cross-genre fiction (or 
even no-genre fiction, stuff that truly 
fits only under a Bizarro banner) know 
that th«'e are a troop of folks out there 
making iL Before we were all out there 
on our own, doing guerilla marketing 
and trying to connect with the people 
who liked our fiction. Now that we've 
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coalesced it's easier to become known 
as a source for "the weird." It's tough 
to wholly classify as a genre, too, 
although I now can't think of Carlton 
Mellick Ill's work as anything but 
Bizarro. , 

As far as it being a "movement" I 
think that's way off target and a total 
waste of time. I thiitk lit movements 
come from great fiction made by indi- 
viduals, the similarities come out of the 
Zeitgeist, and fire media labels it after 
the fact. To announce a movement 
in advance is pretty presumptuous. 
But some of the more bombastic folks 
who've attached themselves to the 
Bizarro title would like you to believe 
if s this great and holy literary fire that 
will clear mediocre fiction from the 
world, which is crazy talk, and I don't 
digit Hopefully that will die out soon 
and we can all just write books. Once 
our crew gets more work out there I 
feel like the Bizarro label will be better 
defined. Right now it's just sort of a 
dream we're going to chase down and 
try to make babies with. 

Am I Bizarro myself? Sort of. I'm 
like the white sheep of the Bizarros. 1 
have a decent cross-over in the horror 
audieivre. I publish in horror mags, lit 
mags, wheiWer 1 can. I write mystery, 
"literary" work, thrillers, dark comedy. 
Some days 1 don't feel like I'm Bizarro 
enough and Carlton reminds me to 
read my reviews. Because, as it turns 
out, people think my work is much 
stranger than 1 perceive it to be. 1 guess 
my often surred or gonzo bent pushes 
my work into that "weird" cat^ory. 

All right. Tell us the truth. 1 
understand Chuck Palahniuk 
is a bit of a fan of your writing. Mow'd 
this come about and what has he got 
to say about you? 

ITIR what he said, and 1 

J^JTlLJlimow this without looking 
at any sources because I've mennorized 
the quote and stopped just short of 
having it permanently tattooed, is "A 
dazzling writer. Seriously amazing 
short stories, and 1 love short stories. 
Like the best of Tobias Wolff. While 1 
read them, they made time stand still. 
That's great." 

Now thaf s a dynamite blurb from 
a guy who seldom gives them out, and 
has probably been 99% responsible for 
any cross-over sales I get in the i>on- 
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genre market. I mean, with a heavy 
metal cover and a title like Angel Dust 
Apocalypse, the book is a thousand 
miles away from Oprah-ready, but 
Chuck's advocacy has really opened it 
up for a whole new audience. I can't 
thank him enough and just hope that 
the book lives up to the reader expecta- 
tions that his blurb puts out there. 

Mow'd it happen? 1 can't lay out 
the exact details of how Chuck ended 
up checking out my work, but 1 can 
say that he's long been a literary hero 
of mine and that he and his website 
(chuckpalahniuk.net aka The Cult) 
have been central to my thriving and 
surviving as a writer. Right before 1 
wrote the second story I ever sold I'd 
read Palahniuk's CHOKE, which really 
expanded my perception of how styl- 
ized and furmy something could be 
and still have this very dark emotional 
core. That was a big influence. Then, 
when I was working as a farm loan 
guy I discovered The Cult and started 
lurking there constantly, taking in all 
these incredible lessons in the minimal- 
ist craft that Chuck was providmg each 
month. And I rwticed t^ more I used 
the tools from his essays, the better 
my stories were turning out otkI the 
quicker they were selling. Soon after 
that I martaged to sell my collection, 
and through sonte level of miracle got 
that quote from Chuck. Then 1 bought a 
baimer ad for the book at The Cult and 
got this huge response, sonrething like a 
400% iircrease in readers each month. 

The train is stiD in motioa so I owe 
a great deal to Chucky P. I've also got 


to give a shout out to Dennis Widmyer, 
the guy who created The Cult, which 
has now become this huge resource for 
writers. I'd probably still be working 
farm loans if it wasn't for Chuck and 
The Cult 

What else can we expect 
from Jeremv Robert Johnson 

in 2006? 

iriO IT I've got a line-up of antho 
Jl Jnt Jf contributiorrs and magazine 
appeararKes scheduled. And I'm on a 
mission to get the word out about Craig 
Davidson, whose Rusi and Bone is some 
of the best work I've read in a long time. 
Seriously Imockout fiction. 

The next really big thing, for me, 
will be the release of the Siren Promised 
paperback on my new Bizarro imprint 
(trumpets please) Swallowdown Press. 
That will hit in May of '06, just in time 
for World Honor in San Fran. 

The second Swallowdown Press 
release, SkuUcrack City, will be available 
in the next half of the year. I'm not 
saying much about it yet, but it'll be my 
first solo novel and a fun book for fans 
of minimalist crime imir, surrealism, 
and a very unconventional take on the 
brain-eating zombie trope (in fact I'd 
hesitate to call them zombies but some- 
body told me that phrase is money in 
the bank— God Bless Romero). 

Wastelands Within, a three-author 
collection with myself, horror editor/ 
writer Michael Heffeman, and the 
amazing (read Radiant Dawn!) Cody 
GoodfeUow— is currently unscheduled 
but sitting before a very interested 
publisher. Cody's work in it is fantas- 
tic and I can proudly say that' it also 
contains my most gruesome story, my 
most experimental story, and the most 
heartfelt story I've ev«: written. So I 
hope that hits in '06. 

I've got a couple of marathons 
scheduled, which is deeply grueling 
but equally rewarding, and I'm also 
going to see if 1 can buoy up any dn- 
erruitic interest for my fiction. And 
I know rU read a lot, and write a lot 
in '06. 

Beyond that, you'd have to ask the 
Lizard Prophet 

k 
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A Flood of Horriers 


Jeremy Robert Johnson 


W e're on the reservation now, so the blasting bass 
6t>m the stereo goes into silent mode and the car 
drops to exactly whatever speed it says on the road 
signs. You come through here calm and quiet especially if 
you look like me. The Kah-Tah-Nlee lez is mostly Paiute and 
there isn't an Indian alive that's going to give the look of 
love to a ginger-haired white dude with a mohawk. Not on a 
sweat-river-down-your-back heat-blast of a day like this. Not 
in this place, where the meth and the booze have iacked-up 
and sludge-brained the populace. 

The Kah-Tah-Nee rez is a charmer. Greatest frequency 
of drunk driving accidents— check. Hi^test child mortality 
rates in the state — check. Corrupt cops — big old check. Some 
punk kid like me caught a bullet to the face last year during 
a traffic stop. Spooked witnesses said the kid wouldn't kick 
up any bribe cash. Got uppity. Got his brains plastered to the 
tempered glass behind him. Cop caught a temporary suspen- 
sioa then got pinned by the Feds for meth trafBc while on 
that little vacation. 

You drive the qpcact speed limit through here, hold your 
breath and pray to the Gods of Invisibility. Dear Gods, Please 
let me and my lovely girlfriend Sage pass this gauntlet until we are 
among a group of people that our ancestors didn 't attempt genocide 
against. Let no tire pop. Let my speed rerttain a smooth constant. Let 
my presence go unknown. Amen. The impulse is to speed until 
you clear the rez, to rush towards the comforting sight of the 
next coivrrete Wal-Mart behemoth. But don't. It's not worth 
it. Picture bits of your own skull stuck in the upholstery, that 
nice tan bucket seat turned dark red. 

Slow down. Enjoy the drive. Sage looks beautiful in the 
seat next to me. Five years together and she's still a sturmer. ' 
She's reading a Glamour magazine so she can get angry at 
it She's otre of the new breed of feminists that likes to con- 
stantly decry the effects of the skirmy, blotvle, big-breasted, 
All-American Beauty Myth, while, of course, trying as hard 
as she can to look exactly like the girls in the magazines. 
Awareness, even awareiress coupled with anger, isn't always 
power. Not that I'm complaining; 1 get nervous when her 
armpits start to show stubble. I tell her otherwise of course, 
because 1 admire her attempts at personal growth, but when it 
comes down to it 1 prefer the shaved-and-primped pom star 
look. 1 don't really want to stick my dick in some idealistic, 
earthy Sasquatch. 

'Look at this shit, Darren. They've got this girl posed, 
passed out in the gutter with her panties around her ankles. 
You want to tell me what this has to do with selling pumps? 
Seriously.' 

I could say something in response, about rape fantasy as 
a commodity and the saturation of shoe-fetishism in Ameri- 
can pom, but it's boring preaching to the choir. She and I both 


read the .same AdBusters, go to the same town hall meetings, 
use the same compost pile, get the same e-mails from lefty 
groups pretending they aren't socialists. So 1 say nothing, just 
shake my head from left to right and pmrse my lips aiKl huff 
a breath out through my nose to let Iwr kiK>w that I'm with 
her in her parade of constant disgust. 

1 can't let her know, ever, that 1 jerked off to the ad 
before we packed the car up this morning. Sleaze presses my 
monkey-brain buttons. The cerebellum doesn't always offer 
a counter-move. Let her think I'm enlightened. 

Sage slurps up the last of her 32 oz. iced cappuccino 
through a red plastic straw and turns to me with unexpected 
urgency. 

'I have to use the bathroom.' 

'What? We just stopped back at the top of the pass, and 
you'd already drank most of your coffee by then.' 

'I'm not arguing with you about the size of my bladder. 
I just need to go. Bad. Whatever the next stop is.* 

'Shit Sage, that's in about forty miles, outside of South 
Barker.' 

'What about one of the stores up ahead?' 

"No. Remember, we don't stop here. Ever.' 

“We're going to have to, Darren. My bladder irdection 
isn't ail the way gone yet and I seriously need to go. Don't 
be a control freak.' 

'1 don't stop at the rez." 

'Why? Are you a racist? You afraid you're going to get 
scalped? Whatever your hang-up is, you need to can it and 
find me a bathroom.' 

I don't tell her my reasons. Never have before. Never 
needed to. She might peg me for the scared little white guy 
I am. Besides, not even counting today we've got about 
nine hours of driving tomorrow before we make it out to 
the Burning Man festival, and I want to keep this car clean 
of tension. 

'Okay, rU stop at the next restroom' 

That earns me a series of soft kisses on the spot next to 
my ri^t ear £md a hand sliding up and down my thigh. 

"Thank you, baby,* she says. "Find it quick." 

Ill 

State park facilities. Suimy day. Lots of traffic passing 
by. Ramp for fisherman to slip their boats into the Sheenetz 
River. T wo outhouses, one for men, the other, women. Looks 
clean enough. Why not? 

My compact blue Ford sedan stirs up dust as I pull a 
quick right turn into the rest-stop. My bladdei^s starting to 
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feel a bit full, too, and this stop will let me make the rest of 
today's drive in one haul. 

Hop out and stretch. Let the slight, warm wind blow 
across my lower back and dry some of the sweat puddled 
there. When the lower half of my shirt touches my back 
again it feels cool and wet. Goosebumps, and the hairs on 
my arms are up. 

Sage is putting make-up back into her purse, and then 
bringing it with her as she steps out of the car. She also 
stretches, giving me a good look at her long legs, barely 
CTKumbered by a short black skirt. The wind must have 
caught her, too, because now I can see her nipples through 
the thin white fabric of her tank top. I'm starting to wish that 
this little rest-stop had more trees so we could hide away for 
a moment and have a nice travel-fuck. She smiles at me like 
she's thinking the same thing, then ducks her head like she's 
shy. Too cute. The girl can press my buttons. 

She starts to walk towards the bathroom and 1 finish my 
stretching with a wide, open-mouth yawn and look down 
at the river. The sun is bright off of the water, white-silver, 
and the area downstream from the dock is dotted with dried 
brush. The opposite side of the river is walled in by a sheer, 
tan stretch of rock, hi^ enough that a jump from it would 
guarantee shattered legs. At the far right border of the park 
1 see an old, leafless tree with a trunk wide enough to cast a 
few feet of shade. 

There's motion from inside that shade, then a voice, loud 
and deep across the park. 

"Hey, girl! I want your ass! Now!" Then laughter. More 
shapes moving. Five shapes, all visibly in motion now, as if 
they'd been invisible in their stillness before, sitting beneath 
that tree. Waiting. 

We should get hack in the car. Note. Right /udcing now. 

1 hear the women's bathroom door close behind Sage. 
Too late; the girl's on a mission. Not going to let a catcall 
bother her. 

Focus on the dark space by the tree. There are five of 
them. Ail men. All seat^ or resting on the ground. Still 
laughing, watching me. Two are shirtless and wearing old 
blue jeans. One guy, lying on the ground towards the back 
of the shade, is morbidly obese. When he lau^ts his girth 
barely moves. His lungs imd diaphragm must be so small 
under all that fat. 

One of the shirtless guys stands up. He's looking right 
at me. This can't be sustained. This will lead to something. 
Act casual. Move your feet. Soon the men's bathroom door 
is behind me and I've latched it and there are eimugh flies 
buzzing around in here to block out the noise of the men 
laughing outside. I try to stay in motion. I piss quick through 
a fear-shrunken dick and then squirt a couple drips of anti- 
bacterial cleanser onto my hairds aitd rub them together. Ever 
in this heat, my fingertips have gone cold. My head feels like 
there's a wool hat of electricity over my skull and I can sense 
my heart is kicking double-time. You couldn't find a drop of 
spit in my mouth with a microscope. 

There are men outside this small bathroom yelling that 
they want my gorgeous girlfriend's ass. The best odds say 
that they are Indiarts, aird I'm a skiimy white kid with a red 
mohawk. This is like being a Nazi aiul wearing a yaimulke 
into the heart of Israel 


The world has just gone real. The pleasairt harmonic fuzz 
of daily life has been stomped to the coircrete with atomic 
bomb speed. I'm fucked. 

I hear Sage stand up in her bathroom and buckle her 
belt. Shit. 

We're fucked. 

I utdock the bathroom door and grab the handle. For a 
split second I can't seem to push it open and at that moment 
1 know that orte of them, one of the men from fire shade, is 
going to keep my door held tight and not let me out and the 
others are going to step into my girlfriend's stall when she 
opens her door and then they'll have her and they can lock 
themselves in with her and rape her and beat her down and 
cum on her and piss on her and I'll have to listen from inside 
this shitty bathroom, surrounded^ a legion of flies, and I'll 
hear everything, every last moment, separated from her by 
a thin wall, and when they're done... 

But then the door does open, as if the wind across its sur- 
face had given it a moment's extra weight, aiul I'm thairking 
God until I see that the man who was looking at me earlier 
is iK>w headed my direction. 

1 stand in front of Sage's bathroom door. Five of them. 
Goddamnit. How can I stop five of them? Only one is headed 
towards me. I'm shaking but trying not to let it show. Things 
are moving so fast that it seems my brain is a second behind, 
disconnected, not altogether worth having. Hard to think. 
Fight or flight? Never fought a day in my life and I can't run 
and leave sweet, deUcate Sage here. What other options? 

He's ten feet away rK>w. The other four men in the shade 
are standing, expectant. Can I take this one guy if he starts 
swinging? Would the other four leave me be if I twat this guy? 
Right. The guy's definitely an Indiap, dark skin marked in 
all directioas by inch thick scars. Oily black hair smattered 
with dust. Lip scar from a cleft restructure. Moon-surface 
pock marks from cystic acne. The booze on his breath hits 
me at five feet away. This guy's a %vreck, and he's not wear- 
ing shoes. The sight of his bare feet pulls the breath from my 
chesL Something about seeing his feet caked in dust. 

At three feet away he speaks up. "Hey, man, I need to 
talk to you." He's talking loud enou^ for his friends to hear. 
I'm their entertainment. 

"Okay, ye^" Say as little as possible. Don't puff your chest 
out. Don't lei this escalate. Be ready if he swings. 

"Sorry, man, but you can't have that here." His right 
hand points up at my head. His left haiKl hovers near a slim 
shape in his pocket. "People 'round here are crazy. They 
see you with that hair, you could get hurt." He's smiling a 
three-tooth smile, happy as hell to watch me twitch. "Not 
everybody's like me, man. People 'round here get crazy. You 
know that's a tribal haircuL right?" 

"Right." I don't think telling him that I'm trying to go 
for a Mad Max/Travis Bickle look is going to mean shit to 
this guy. Tm a target regardless of hairstyle. I could have 
stopped in here with a fully shaved head and he would have 
asked me if I was a Nazi. He's looking at me with one eye, 
his other floating slightly to the left un-focused. 

"You Scottish? You sound Scottish?" 

I must soimd Scottish when Tm about to piss my pants, 
or maybe it's the red hair. For just a second Tm thinking that 
this is my way out that TU tell him Tm Scottish and we'll 
kick back with some beers and joke about how the English 
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fucked both of us over and that'll be that Brothers-in-arms. 
But what if I can't sustain an accent? 

'No. I'm not Scottish.' This response leads him to 
step closer towards me. His left hand slides into his pocket, 
towards the thin rectangular shape. His breath is heavy and 
thick in my nose now, like dumpster breeze on the wind. 
Old eggs, gallons of cheap, pissy lager. His focused eye is 
locked on mine. 

'I'm not scared of you, man. I just left Reno, with the 
Paiutes there. Proud people. We made sacred shirts so 1 wasn't 
never afraid. We did the Ghost Dance. Got into some trouble, 
though, kitowhatimean?' He gesUires to the inch thick scars 
on his body, what app>ear to be stab wounds interspersed 
among faded prison tats. A crucihx with the word " Wokova" 
across its horizontal arm. Another on his left shoulder reads 
'FBI' and beneath it "Full Blooded Indian.' Doesn't he know 
Full Blooded Native American would be more PC? 

He's covered in these marks, black ink and flesh wounds. 
He knows what it's like to fight. If something starts. I'm 
decimated. 

The door clicks open behind me. Sage steps out, her 
make-up refreshecL Her innocence makes my heart ache. She's 
been dolling up for what could be our last day on Earth. The 
look she gives me says she's been listening to our conversa- 
tion, though, and now she's ready to get the hell out of here. 
1 slip her the car keys and am waiting for the guys to come 
rushing towards us. 

The men in the shade whistle at her. Mr. FBI in front erf me 
doesn't even look at her. AH his attention's on me. He smiles 
again. "Pretty girl. What's she doing with a guy like you?" 

1 hear the passenger door close behind me and knowing 
that Sage is in the car gives me a moment's relief. 3te isn't 
locking the doors though. Doesn't she know she's in danger? 
Or is she being brave and leaving it open for me? Shouldn't 
someone else be pulling into this rest stop soon? 

'Cat got your tongue? Rude, man. Rude. Listen, don't 
stop here again. My friends are about to go crazy on you. 
But 1 told them 1 wanted to talk to you first. I got this watch 
] need to sell." 

Should I reach for my wallet? Could be my quickest shot 
at getting out of here. I tell him 1 could use a new watch, and 
he tells me that he'll have to give it to me later but 1 can buy 
it right now. 1 don't ask him the price. I know what it is. 

I hand him all the cash in my wallet three hundred in 
twenties. 

As he takes the money with his right hand his left slides 
from his pocket. Before I can retract my arm he's grabbed my 
hand and he's slashing across the top of my forearm with a 
dull silver box opener. The pain is sharp and immediate and 
the sensation of the blade touching bone turns my stomach. 

He's still got my hand and he pulls me in close and spits 
on my face. His saliva is hot and it's in my right eye and 
trickling to the comer of my mouth. He’s whispering to me 
in my left ear and in my right I can hear the men in the shade 
laughing and shouting. 

His breath feels damp on my face. “You NEVER come 
back through htre. Ever, This is our land, stupid white bitch. This 
is our place." 

Blood is running in a steady stream from my arm to the 
dust below. Muddy spatter is hitting the front <rf my sneak- 
ers. Sage, thank God, is still in the car. I can hear her screams 
through the glass. 


Mr. FBI's hands are on my chest iww, pushing me back 
and down and I'm turning even as 1 hit the dirt, to scramtrfe 
back to the car and get in and lock it and bail out of this place 
we never should have been. 

Sage has already got the key in the ignitioiv, and she 
hits the auto-lock just as my door closes. I start the engiire 
and begin to pHill out of the lot in reverse. Going forward 
would steer me by the shade tree aivJ thaf s not a chance 1 
can take. 

Mr. FBI is standing behiiKl my car now, box opener in 
one hand and my cash wadded in the other. Sage sees the 
gash in my arm and her screams gain volume. I can't take 
her freaki^ out right now. I yell back, 'Quiet! I've got to 
get out of here!' Mr. FBI is smiling at me, laughing. 1 start 
to back up and he kicks my bumper. I feel the kick through 
the seat of my car. 

1 start to back up again and now he's dancing. 

We did the Ghost Dance. 

He's chanting something and inscribing small circles 
in the dirt with his feet. As quickly as the dance began, he's 
done and steps to the side. He's letting me go. 

The exit to the place is on a slight incline and my right 
tire catches the soft shoulder, almost spinning my car into 
a drop that would pull us end over end to the river below. 
Back to where they are. 

Sage is crying now. OhmifCod, ohmyCod, ohmyCod... 

My arm is still dripping, and 1 can see dust in the wound. 
The dust of that place. 

This is the beginning of our vacation. 

Ill 

When you lose your friends here, at the Burning Man 
festival, you lose them for days. The desert shifts time around 
you. The dust storms, the wind, the drugs, the ^ense (rf having 
drifted into a separate reality, all of the^ things break down 
the way your ^in used to function. By the end of your 
first night you've seen an all-male gangbang, watched two 
dwarves get married at the foot of a giant temple, snorted 
enough Charlie to make Scarface jealous, fondled a theremin 
dressKl as an alien, and fallen asleep at the foot of a door to 
nowhere. This all before you see your first sunrise. 

No surprise that the place is tough on relationships. 

Sage was pretty shaken up in the first place, and no 
matter how much 1 tried to get her to relax, the Kah-Tah-Nec 
rez scenario keeps her freaked out Paranoid. I'm the one with 
seventeen stitches. I'm the one who can still feel the spit on my 
face (Looks like he's got Phantom S<diva Syndrome, Doc). I'm the 
one who had to ask his parents to wire extra travel cash. But 
Sage is the one making this into her deal. Her trauma. 

And we did not come here for trauma. We came to 
party. But she could barely party anyway, wifii her "friend 
of Bill W." bullshit and her twelve steps and her insistence 
that we stop and meditate every hour and absorb the peace 
of the desert. Tm not here to gel centered. I'm here to escape 
into the chaos. 

So that's what I bought One big fistful of chaos. 

I've never seen mushrooms like this. The guy that sold 
them to me said his tume was Scheme. 1 told him that was 
a tragically dodgy name for a drug dealer. He told me $30 
bucks could buy me a ticket to outer space. Said the'shrooms 
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came from the Moapa reservation and were used mainly for 
religious ceremonies. The idea of my drug money eventually 
trickling back to the Indian population pissed me off, but 
I've seriously never seen mushrooms like this, so small with 
such a bright purple tint. Besides, they bum The Man down 
tonight, and there's no way I'm going to be within shouting 
distance of sober for that social call. 

It's about three hours till the big wooden Man gets blazed 
and I want to be peaking when he topples over into his own 
funeral pyre. I've got no girlfriend obligations, no friends to 
slow me down, a CantelBak full of filtered water,a dUst mask, 
and warm clothes on. 

Sage put clean bandages on my arm tonight, moments 
before she decided to take off with her new yoga friends. 
Dale and Kristin. 9ie was getting ready to leave pur tent and 
1 leaned in to kiss her. She pulled away. 

"What?" She's been hyper-hesHant towards me since our 
bad time at the rest stop. I can't figure her out. 

. She speaks, carefully, like she's been thinking about this 
for our whole vacation. "Well... Tm having a strange feel- 
ing about you now, like something changed since you got 
hurt. You looked so scared. You just didn't look like the guy 
I thought 1 knew. And I feel like luck or God or whatever is 
all dial got us out of that place. I don't think you could have 
protected me." She breathed out heavily like she was about 
to tell me 1 had terminal cancer. 'I just don't feel safe with 
you anymore." 

Sage kissed me on the forehead like I was some lost 
puppy about to get the gas chamber treatment, and then she 
stepped out of the tent and zipped it up behind her. If she 
would have stayed I'd have told her that I don't feel safe 
anymore either. 

I'll try arnl find her at the center of The Bum tonight. We 
can strai^ten things out. 

But first. I've got some mushrooms just dying to be 
ingested. I dig into the Ziploc bag and pull them all out 
all the little bright purple stems and caps. Best to eat them 
quickly, the wlmle batch at once. They tend to taste like the 
shit they're grown on. 

I'm chewing, and they've definitely got an earthy taste, 
but it's one I can't quite place, or at least I don't want to, 
because the flavor most reminds me (rf the dust 1 huffed down 
when Mr. FBI cut me and pushed me to the ground. 

Stranger still, the wound in my arm begins to throb as I 
swallow t^ last bite of ftmgus. But the throb isn't my heart- 
beat. The rhythm is not my o%vn. 

Ill 

The drums can eat your Mood. The drums can eat your blood. 
They move in circles. Sing words I can't understand. Try to melt 
into the dirt. Try to crawl inside. We are swallowing everytidng. 
This whfde desert runs on gasoline. Wr are not separate. All plun- 
der. All rape. We are reptiles. We will eat your children. Keep your 
drums. Keep them away. Have a blanket, let it soak into you, jam 
the stitches and I'll skin you alive. Unravel. Consume. Swallam. 

Try to breathe. This dust storm can't last. I'm surrounded. 
Can you hear them? Where's Sage? She's shrinking away. 
Gone. I'm cold. I'm naked. Why am I naked? Thirsty. The 
Man is burrung somewhere; I can see the flash of the blaze 
through the dust, li^t goire soft in the storm filter. They're 


aroutKl me. Every directiotr. I can't keep them away. I can't 
make them BE QUlE l I 

This dust is ancient. A wall one thousand feel high pointing 
at the moon. He appears like a cloud. The dead are alive again. We 
were one but you ate us to nothing. Wakova. your dance will bring 
the flood. Your armor toill make us safe. We are all around you. Pull 
you bade through ydlaw-blackf We'll keep you alive till sunrise and 
eat your tongue to steal your lies. 

Dancing in circles all around me. The sky is opening up 
and the spears are raining down. They will eat my heart The 
drums are finding their way home. 1 can't stop tluowing up. 
I bit my way through my stitches to try and set the drums 
free. My blood is still pulsing on the ground. Tiny eyes in 
the soil. Watching. Waiting. Shit. Help me. Sage? If I'm still 
naked when the sun rises 1 will be burned black. Burnt to 
dust. Floating. Breathe me out. 

The land will return. The water will be made offksh. Wdkaoa 
is coming. The Earth will breathe again. Wokooa is risen. Balance 
will return. The drums can eat your blood. The drums can eat your 
blood. The drums... 

Ill 

You can try to imagiiw it You can picture what it must 
f^ like to walk naked back to your camp covered in the dust 
of the playa, with a bloody arm and your own vomit dried 
on your chest. You would know how hard it would be to get 
the well-meaning hippies to leave you alone, to not drag you 
back to a med tent. Or you could imagine the fear that you 
see on the fiares of people who came here for bliss,.the people 
■whose trips you are utterly devastating with your wrecked 
appearance. You can grasp all that. ■ 

You might even be able to understand what it's like to 
hear drums that can't be real coursing through your blood- 
stream. You might be able to picture the phantom blurs of 
bodies dancing in circles around you as you shamble home. 
Could be a trick of the light, right? 

But is there any way to truly understand what it' s like 
to unzip the flap to your tent and find the girl you love lying 
there dead? To understand that she's gorgeous and naked 
there, with her legs spread, so much so that you're iiutantly 
aroused despite tfw f^ that her eyes are wide open and star- 
ing at nothing and there's old vomit pooled in her mouth and 
caked in her flowing hair? When you smell the booze on her 
breath, the stink of the alcohol that she'd sworn off by oath 
and will so many years ago, would you know that she'd found 
something to make her feel safe again? And would you be 
surprised to find you can only think one word? 

Would you ever understand what it's like to be there at 
the foot of the dead, bathed in new sun, whispering the word 
"Wokova" like a holy prayer? 

til 

.45's come cheap. I'm just glad that Scott's brother still 
lived in Aston. His place was an easy stop on the way back 
towards Kah-Tah-Nee. Even when I was little, Scotf s brother 
Dean always had crook^ guns. No numbers. Said he bought 
them at truck .stops from cranked-out drivers doing a little 
extra traffic on their long hauls. Didn't say much more than 
that. 
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Even now, when I show up at his place still covered in 
dust and withering away inside of a gray velour track suit, he 
isn't the talkative type. He notices that my sleeve is crusted 
to my arm with blood and says he knows a doctor who can 
fix things without reporting them. I shrug it off. What can I | 
tell him? , 

I'd see your doc. Dean, bul this open wound is the only thing ' 
keeping me from hearing the drums. In fact, it ims healing up and ; 
I cracked the scab open this morning, just outside Modesto on 
IS. Didn't want to see the shapes dancing around my car anymore 
so I took my house key and raked the wound until the blood started 
flowing again. 

Nope. I just keep quiet and buy the gun and feel its oil 
soaking into my skin. 

I'm confused by Dean's question as 1 leave. ' 

"Hev, Darren, don't you need to buy any bullets for 
thatr 

1 keep quiet. 

lit 

The sigp tells me I'm now entering the Kah-Tah-Nee res- 
ervation and 1 start to cry. Last time I saw a similar sign Sage 
was sitting there next to me, sipping on her coffee, planting 
sweet kisses in the soft spot by my ear. Now she's gone, cook- 
ing away in a little tent in the desert until the wind spreads 
the smell of her and other campers come calling. 

And I'm back here, smelling gun oil in my nervous sweat 
and hearing the drums inside my blood. The wound has 
scabbed over again and the drumming is so loud I'm having 
a hard time staying focused on the road. I can try and think in 
the space between th^ drunts, but I keep losing the plot and 
these words keep repeating in the place of logical thought 

Wokciea. 

Balance. 

Revenge. 

Fifteen miles. Seven. Almost there. These drums are 
smashing around in my head. I feel heat on my lips and chin 
and realize I'm bleeding from both nostrils. Bloodshot eyes 
stare back at me through a vertigo haze that makes me feel 
like the world is on permanent tilt. 

My body is in the grasp of tremors, shaking to this rhythm 
that was never mirw. The sun’ drifts behind a mountaiiK>us 
ridge and dusk floats down, spreading gray light across the 
Sheenetz River. I can see the rest stop. My pulse is the sound 
of long dead tribesmen calling down die flood. 

Ill 

They are still here. The men in the shade. But now they 
aren't laughing. Can they hear the drums too? Apparently Mr. 
FBI is their permanent mouthpiece for tribal affairs, bemuse 
he's stepping forward with his box cutter in hand and saying, 
"Man, you get in an accident or something? You deaf? I told 
you not to come back to our place." 

The druitts are so loud now. Can they see me shaking? 
With the sun gone there is no more shade, just dim light and 
dark shapes. I feel a drop of blood slide off of my chin. The 
four-hundred -pounder shouts out from beside the tree. 

"You lose your pussy somewhere, little man?" 


I raise the gun up with my ravaged arm. They register it 
quickly and appear more angry than scared. 1 level off at Mr. 
FBI and he doesn't flitKh. I'm not the first sick white man to 
aim a gun at him. He's resigned to it He looks straight at me 
with his one focused eye. 

"Pull the trigger, man. Because when you do, my friends 
will fucking kill you, and I'll be free." 

The dancers are around me now. They're surrounding 
Mr. FBI and me, and they seem real. The drums get louder, too 
loud, and I grind my teeth together and 1 can feel the enamel 
cracking, my teeth splitting down the middle and now diere's 
this pain that accompanies each beat of the drum, this soaring 
red fire that courses up my gut every time another invisible 
hand falls to a skin pulled tight, and there's only one way to 
make this stop before it tears me to shreds. 

Wokooa. Balance. Revenge. 

They watch me as I lift the hand that isn't holding the 
gim and plunge the fingers into the wound on my forearm. 
I'm scraping. I'm digging. Get the sotmd OUT. 

The wound opens and instead of dripping to the ground 
the blood sprays out fast, too fast, and too much of it, forming 
this thin mist that spreads quickly through the air. 

We are all in it now. The dancers. The Indians. Whoever 
I've become. We are all standing in this red mist, breathing 
in the drums. We are breathing my blood, our lungs pulling 
a lost pulse from the sky. 

Wokaoa. Balance. Revenge. 

REVENGE. 

I aim at Mr. FBI's head and pull the trigger on the .45. His 
good eye goes wide as the hammer falls on nothing. 

Qick. 

I pull the trigger five more times, letting each empty dick 
echo through the sound of the drums. 

Revenge is here. And it Is theirs. 

They are upon me in seconds, all of them. The sound of 
the drums, the mist we are breathing in, the sight of the gtm, 
all of it has brought forth an old rage. Not anger and booze 
and cheap, easy hate. 

Rage. 

Box cutters become talons. Fists become great stones. 
Their ancestors dance around us while they consume me. 
My teeth crack against smooth river rock. They float away, 
broken bits of white bone flowing over red clay. A fist giabs 
the front of my dusty mohawk. Qaws enter my .scalp at the 
top of my forehead and then 1 feel fingers sliding under my 
skin and pulling up, pulling back. I can feel them sawing it 
free and my head drops down to the river stones as the men 
raise my scalp in the sky. They drink the blood that drips 
from the shaiik of sldn and hair. They are chanting a name. 
Wokova. Bringing a flood to cleanse the Earth. 

Mr. FBI is chewing at the back of my neck, tearing at the 
skin with his few remaining teeth. 

They are becoming as hungry as we are. 

And I can see by the light of the new moon that the waters 
of the old river are rising fast. 


k 
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Well, Roger Rbert, the man who 
co-wrote Beyond the Valley or the 
DolL5v and so introduced hundreds ol 
thousands of hippie pot-«nioking draft- 
dodging moviegoers to a drug-crazed, 
decapitating hermaphrodite spree 
killer (complete with a decapitating 
sword and an orally inserted lumdgun), 
has gotten on his high horse again. Just 
as he did with 1 &Tr on Your Grave, 
which is a bleak, brutal and brilliant 
movie (and not by a long shot the vile 
and sexist piece of shit he claimed it 
to be), Ebert has condemned the Aus- 
tralian horror movie Wolf Creek on 
moral grounds, calling it a “sadistic 
celebration of pain and cruelty..* He 
also saw ht to attack the Him for its 
opening on Christmas Day, as if that 
were the choice of the filmmakers, not 
the distributors. Wolf Crefjc is not a 
celebratioa it is a depiction of pain and 
cruelty. If there is sadism attached to 
the flick, it is as equally directed to the 
characters in the film as it is to its audi- 
ence. It is an indicting of sadism. This 
movie hurts to watch, and it should. 
Ever see a car wreck? A bad one? Part 
of your brain shuts down, as some Pol- 
lyanna-like comer of your innermost 
self tries to convince you that the bag of 
red-soaked laundry in the road isn't a 
human being, even though it's looking 
up at the sky and screaming. Moments 
of Wolf Creek— not because of their 
gore, but because of their intensity 
and sickening honesty (that's a good 
thing, by the way)— reminded me of 


that partial brain shut-down caused by { 
the desire to not see a suflering thing | 
as humaiv that partial brain shut-down 
wants to let your cowardly ass shirk ' 
the ugly and burdensome chore of ' 
empathy. The pain aiul cruelty of Wcxf 
Creek, which are intense and hard to 
take, have a purpose: they create a 
sense of bleakness and hopelessness 
vast as the Australian Outback in 
which the film is set. "Bleak and Hope- 
less" may seem kinda trite as exercises 
in and of themselves. But Wckf Creek, 
despite its basic slasher movie struc- 
ture, uses bleakness and hopelessness 
to shoulder you with empathy for the 
Aim's victims of pain and cruelty. Yeah 
it's full of hideous brutality, but it' s 
brutality that matters. Some people 
can't handle that. 

The stink of doom in this movie is 
suffocating. These are human beings 
being butchered, and the movie never 
lets you forget that The Saw movies 
let you forget that, by way of their silly 
Dr. Phibes riffe. Hcwtel let you forget 
that, by way of its dumb fuck frat boy 
revenge fantasy climax that could only 
work due to a string of remarkably 
dumb coincidences. Just about every 
fucking piece of shh remake of a horror 
flick coming out these days lets you 
forget you're watching human beings 
die. Did you care, one way or the other, 
if anyone in House OF Wax died? Didn't 
think so. 

Wolf Creek, thematically, is a 
return to the dark and steel-toed-boot- 


to-the-teeth tone that made movies of 
the 1970s so brutally effecAve. Was 
there a ray of hope in Straw Dogs? In 
Elbctra Glide in Rue? The Texa.s Chain- 
saw Massacre? Deathdream? Black 
CHRisnaAS? Hope is for pussies. Empa- 
thy takes guts. See Wolf Creek, and see 
if you're brave enough to care. 

1*1 1 

* 

1 hated the first Underworld movie. 
Hated it What I'm about to tell you is 
true. The morning after 1 saw Under- 
w.ORLD, 1 dreamed I'd just bought a 
special ediAon VHS of 193rs Dkacula, 
starring Lugosi, and 1 was very happy 
that 1 had gotten hold of it. As 1 pulled 
the cassette out of the box, it trailed 
chewed^up and perforated videotape 
out of its plastic innards. 1 was heart- 
broken. 1 tried re-spooling the tape 
into Are cassette, but it was so badly 
damaged, it started coming apart. 1 
felt cheated and hurt and depressed 
that such a bitchin' old school vampire 
movie 1 loved was lost to me. 

Underwurld inflicted that dream. 1 
hate post-Arme Rice vampires. Every- 
one sits around and looks fabulous and 
bitches each other out and plays mind 
games over centuries. Heaven forefend 
they should, y'know, go out and bite 
some people on the neck and enjoy 
b^ing evil. When was the last time we 
saw a vampire have hm being evil? 
Chris Sarandon in FRicirr Night? If I 
were a vampire living, or un-living Aiat 
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kind 
of Brides- 
head-with-fangs exis- 
tence, I'd take me a nice noontime walk 
and be done with it. Yeah, Underwokld 
nominally had werewolves, too, but 
they were really just hairy vampires —a 
little less bitchy, but just as aimoying. 
Underworld wasn't about a war over 
who controls a monster empire. It 
was about who controls the supply 
of Ecstasy on Friday night. It was a 
fashion show too stupid even to be an 
object of parody in Zoolander. 

And when I'm promised vampires 
fighting werewolves, I warma see fangs 
and claws. I wanna see flesh and fur 
fly. The vampires and werewolves in 
Underworld fought with guns. Matrix- 
style. Lame, lame, lame! Yeah, the 
characters of Underworld may seem 
all cool, but behind the facade, they're 
still the kids who wrote scary poetry 
in study hall with the strains of ITw 
Cure in their heads and the red mari(s 
of dodge-balls sun-setting on their 
foreheads. Van Hebing should be the 
guy to take dowm vamps, not some big 
pimply seventh grader out to take their 
luiKh money. 

Soooo...you can imagine 1 had 
my daggers out when I went in to see 
the sequel Underworld: EvoLtmoN. I 
am absolutely astonished that I didn't 
loathe this movie the way I would 
a throat full of leeches. 1 don't thiitk 
Underworld: EvuLimoN is a good film, 
but it's so much better than Under- 
world, it made my head spin like Linda | 
Blair's. The downside is, you can't 
understand Underworld: EvoLimoN ' 


without having seen Underworld. Still 
the opening of Underworld: EvoumoN, 
which is a flashback to 1200 AD, finally 
delivers what we were promised in 
the first movie- VAMPIRES AND 
WEREWOLVES BEATING THE CRAP 
OUT OF EACH OTHER!!! Fangs, 
claws, blood, fire — it kicks butt. So, 
within the first five minutes of Under- 
world: Evoi.LmoN, with a serious case 
of vampire-werewolf-fight blue balls 
finally relieved, I was already more 
entertained than I was by the entirety 
of the first Underworld. 

For the most part. Underworld: 
Evolltdon is nothing but a bunch 
of dumb action sequences strung 
together, and that's OK for a dumb 
movie. There are a 
in which vampires talk in slurred 
speech because their fangs are making 
them sound as if they have mouths full 
of Linkin' Logs. You do not know what 
anybody's motives are until about three 
fourths of the way through the movie, 
and when the motives are provided, iT s 
sort of as an afterthought. Underworld: 
EvoLunoN has an actual story arc. A 
crappy story arc, true, full (rf worm- 
eaten logic and nonsense. But a story 
arc, nonetheless. 

Having said all that... I gotta ask, 
kiddies: what E a vampire, these days? 

Is it a state of uirdead monstrosity, or 
is it just a fashion statement? There's 
one scerte in Underworld: Evolution 
in which Kate Beckinsale says to her 
hungry and newly hybridized vam- 
pire/werewolf boyfri^d: "You better 
watch out! Or you'll be forced to feed 
on humans, and you don't want THAT 
on your conscience!" 

My reply to that is: "WHAT THE 

Fuacr 

What kind of silly, stupid para- 
digm shift of vampirism does this sig- 
nify? Vampires fe^ cm humans. That's I 
what they do. That's why the/ re fun to 
watch in mcmster movies. I don't mind 
a little Larry Talbot-like guilt or angst, 
but jeeze! Don't expect me to shell out 
my hard earned bucks to watch vam- 
pires who don't like being vampires 
sitting around feeling sorry for them- 
selves. It'd be kinda like paying to see 
a Jaws movie featuring a vegetarian 
Great White. 

tit 


Peter 

Jackson's King Kong 
betrayal of a towering cinematic 
achievement. Sure, it betrays 1933's 
Kong, but that's forgivable, because 
nothing, not even Dino De Laurcntiis' 
1976 Disco-era, Rick-Baker-sweating- 
in-a-suit debacle could kill Merian C. 
Cooper and Ernest B. Schoedsack's 
great and noble beast of pop-culture 
myth. No... this 200 million-dollar 
Baby Huey of a pkr betrays Jackson's 
and hb wife and writing partner Fran 
Walsh's brilliant, un-produced 19% 
screenplay for Kong, which is so good, 
I couldn't read it in one sitting; 1 had 
to set it aside to get my breath before 
reading again. 

You can Google up that script. It's 
been a staple of wistful Internet "what 
could have been" fantasies over the 
long years that Jackson's Kong was in 
Development Hell. Now that a Jack- 
son-directed Kong has hit theaters, it 
will continue to be such a staple for 
many years more, with a different 
"what could have been" melaiKholy 
shrouding it. Set pieces from that script 
are in Jackson's final version, but the 
mythic core of Jackson's and Walsh's 
19% script is so undone that these set 
pieces as filmed fall literally, as flat as 
a brokeivbacked Brontosaurus trout- 
flopping over a cliff. 

There is no valid mythology 
behind Jackson's Kc»«ic. Don't misun- 
derstand. There b a mythology behind 
the nujvie — it's just the wrong one, hor- 
ribly conceived and applied. And that 
precious 19% Kong script shows that 
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the need for the right kind of mythic 
underpirtniitg was something that Jack- 
son and Walsh understood. The 19% 
script played up something glossed 
over in the 1933 original: Kong is a god. 
And since the story is set in the 1930s, 
Jackson and Walsh contextualized their 
Kong-as-a-god concept in a way that 
would have done Weird Tales editor 
Farnsworth Wright proud. They made 
Kong a Cthulhu-like divinity, the fetish 
object of squamous aiul vicious cults. 
lA! CTHULHUI lA! KONG! How they 
treated Kong-as-a-god, with unclean 
idols littering the South Pacific, was 
a masterstroke of imaginatioa It may 
seem shitty to rail on Jackson for not 
filming his movie the way I'd like to 
have seen him make it. By that same 
token, it would be valid to say that 
the original Kunc sucked, because it 
was in black and white and had no 
CGI. But the mythic ferocity of 1933's 
Konc, along with the well-applied 
theme of "Beauty aird the Beast' and 
the plain old-fashioned Greek hubris 
of filmmaker Carl Denham's ambition 
to bring the greatest spectacle ever 
seen back to the rot of Civilization 
had a almost goddam spiritual set of 
subtexts that reached deep into the tar 
pits of 20th century imagination and 
stirred things up real go^. Jackson's 
mythology, the one he finally used, 
subverts the validity, the pacing, the 
plot and the themes of the movie he 
finally produced. 

The myth in question, is, of course, 
not Cthulhu Kong. Not Beauty and the 
Beast Not Civilization vs. Nature. Not 
the role of spectacle or any of the other 
things that made the original Konc so 
enduring. The myth Jackson applied, 
knowin^y or not, is the myth of Jack- 
son the fanboy auteur, and his love of 
the original Konc. This misdirected 
myth destroys all that Konu 2005 could 
have been. Jackson, the fanboy auteur, 
a Force of Nature that gifted us with the 
Lord ot> nui Rings movies, has blinded 
Jackson, the craftsman. Fanboy auteur 
and craftsman... in the case of Konc,, 
they are two powers that work against 
each other. 

Jackson the craftsman has no 
control over the material, because the 
fanboy auteur has too much control 
over it The details of Konc are perfect 
but the movie as a whole has no emo- 
tional impact, micro-managed into the 
dust Jackson has the status to throw 


in everything he wanted to, and as a 
result, the movie is cluttered and has 
no arc that feels like anything. 

Examples? Let's take the hor- 
rendously mis-cast Jack Black as 
maverick Mmmaker Carl Denham and 
the 'Heart of Darkness' /Skull Island- 
as-Conrad's-Africa mess that farts up 
the middle of the picture. Jack Black is, 
simply, awful. He has no presence, no 
levels. Not for a heartbeat did 1 believe 
that this was a guy with the will and the 
vision to hack into the jimgle to create 
cinema the way Cooper and Schoed- 
sack did. The character of Carl Denham 
in Konc, 2005 is figured as some kind 
of avatar of Orson Welles. As Black 
himself told Science Fiction Weekly. "I 
did chanitel [Welles] a little bit because 
1 know that' s what they had envisioned 



for the character.' Recasting Carl { 
Denham from a Cooper stand-in to a ' 
Welles stand-in is a masterstroke. The < 
idea is there, but the execution is not. 
Jackson the craftsman could not get the 
right performance out of Jack Black, or 
even recognize how wrong the guy is 
for the role, because Jackson the fanboy 
auteur would not let him. 

And how does Jack Black's rotten 
performance as a Welles avatar tie in 
with the botched "Heart of Darlmess" 
sub-plot? Welles' dream project at 
RKO (the studio that made the original 
Konc) was... "Heart of Darkness." The 
Welles riff and the Conrad riff could 
have blended together (and in the 
context of what Jackson has set out for 


himself, should have blended together) 
and run as a backbone throughout 
the movie. But the film is so, as I said, 
micro-managed, that the two themes 
can't work together. They're grafted 
onto this behemoth of a movie in which 
nothing, no major theme, vision, style, 
, emotional arc or run flows together. 
As a result, this three-hour butt- 
numbing snooze-fest is, in fact, five 
I movies, none of which has much 
relation to any other. The movie starts 
i brilliantly, as a brutal depiction of 
I Depression^a desperation. Then, it 
switches into Deidram doing a botched 
movie pitch to studio big wigs, a muted 
kind of 1930s screwball story that made 
me think of W.C Fields' Never Give a 
Sucker an Even Break (only without 
an absiud climactic car chase through 
a crowded metropolis... Jackson saves 
that for the last act of his Konc, with 
Adrien Brody doing a Jackie Stewart 
AFX slot car racer impression with a 
Model T). Then, if s "Heart of Dark- 
ness", which I liked... for a while. But 
the agonizingly overdone and useless 
character development for guys who 
are to be abruptly ripped from the 
movie as dino fodder or just forgot- 
ten (much in the way the Skull Island 
natives were,' when Kong crashed 
through the gate) is unforgivable. 
Then, it's The Lost World, wiUi action 
scenes so drawn out, they became 
boring. The bronto charge, a tip of 
the hat to Cooper and Schoedsack's 
elephant charge in Chanc, is in the 19% 
Kong screenplay, and it reads beauti- 
fully. But the scene as filmed drags to 
absurdity, overdone to death by the 
blind uncontrolled whims of Jackson 
the fanboy auteur. Ditto, Kong's battle 
with three T-Rexes, which is a major 
fuck up, because saving Anne (nicely 
played by Naomi Watts) at that point 
in the narrative is the moment tlw gal 
is supposed to bond with her hirsute 
suitor. Then, for a final movie tmcon- 
nected to the mini-movies that came 
before it, we finally get Kong in New 
York, and who cares? By this point, 
Jackson has Mown all narrative flow. 
The wretchedly forced visual poetry 
that Jackson tries to invoke stops the 
movie dead, because the movie has 
no emotional legs to staird on (at one 
point, the movie's visual poetry liter- 
ally falls on its ass). 

Just as it could be argued that with 
the first two Episodes of his Star Wars 
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Sicks, George Lucas was hopelessly 
addicted to effects to the detriment 
of his Sims, so could it be argued that 
Jackson has become addicted to length. 
Like Marlow and Kurtz in "Heart of 
Darkness," Jackson the craftsmaniand 
Jackson the fanboy auteur are each 
other's doppelgangers. Unfortimately, 
it was the craftsman who croaked on 
that boat in the Congo. "The horror! 
The horror!" I wish. "The Boring! The 
Boring!" is what we got 

111 

Fruit Chan's Dumpuncs is a nuis- 
terpiece, and I don't throw that word 
around lightly. Dumfungs is destined 
to be one of the greatest cult movies 
to have come out of Asia since...! 
dunno... maybe the old glory days of 
Sonny Chiba. 

What the Hell is Dumplincs? A 
horror movie, sure. But Lillian Lee's 
scalpel-precise-yet-chainsaw-brutal 
script is also; a character study; a 
film that uses the same middle<lass 
woman's pressure points of anxiety 
that in the West we see exploited in 
Lifetime made-for-TV flicks; a pit-bull- 
to-the-genitals satue; a grotesque in 
the classic sense of the word (in which 
parodic subjects are exaggerated to the 
point of...well...grotesquery); a story 
of women's friendship that in the West 
would star Goldie Hawn and Diane 
Keaton (if you squint right, scenes 
from Dumpuncs could be spliced into 
Beaoib without the seams showing). 
Krikey, Dumpuncs might even qualify 
as a musical, if certain moments of 
singing and recurring leitmotifs could 
be classified as "numbers." 

To give you an idea of the kind 
of amoeboid Rorschach blot that is 
Dumpuncs, an amoeboid-i-ness and 
Rorschach-i-ness that is due to the 
film's feverishly "breakable" luture... 
one scene that had a friend of ntune 
utterly freaked out had me doubled 
over laughing myself sick, because it 
had such a brutal core of satire and the 
grotesque. Both are valid responses to 
the scene, just the same way that look- 
ing at the same inkMot, one person 
can see a puppy, while the other sees a 
duckling. That Dumpuncs can bitchslap 
out of two movie fietKls such visceral, 
if opp>osite, responses is a testament to 
how deliciously diseased this flick is. 



EX^kpuncs, as a bubbling cauldron 
of different elements, throws its audi- 
ence into a "OMIGOD! WHAT THE 
HELL AM I WATCHlNGr kind of 
trance that dovetails beautifully with 
the almost surreal mix en seine cre- 
ated by Chan and his cinematogra- 
pher Christopher Doyle, who is— no 
kidding— one of the greatest cinema- 
tographers ever, maybe the best since 
Geoffrey Unsworth. 

Doyle and Chan are unable to line- 
up an uninteresting or non-beautiful 
shot. It's one thing to look at a movie 
and say, "Hey, that's nice photogra- 
phy!" But the way Doyle works with 
his directors is unique, I think. The 
way Doyle shoots, and this may sound 
like hyperbole, but it's not, makes the 
photography cmtral to the film's nar- 
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rative. Doyle makes the progression of 
images, the use of colors, the framing 
of shots, as much the backbone of a 
movie as the script. Look at his work 
in Wong Kar Wai's 2046. Could that 
story have been told in the way it had 
to be told without...! dunno.. .Doyle's 
use of the colors red and green? The 
only cinematographer I can think of 
whose work is as integral to the flow of 
a movie the way that Doyle's is might 
be Ludaito TavoU, who can reign in 
and collaborate with insane geniuses 
like Michelangelo Antonioni and 
Dario Argento in ways that allow those 
' nutjobs to produce their very finest 
work. That Doyle is now shooting 
Shyamalan's Lady in the Water gives 
me a bny ray of hope for that flick. If it 
sounds like I'm exaggerating here, or 
if it sounds like I'm being a dickweed 
of a film critic, making up irrelevant 
bullshit so 1 sound all cinema savvy, 
let me just point out that the climax 
of Dumplings, the no-holds-barred 
emotional tiuning point of the narra- 
tive upon which all that came before 
and that comes after hinges, is shot by 
Doyle and Chan ujnpards Utrvugh a glax 
mixing bowl. The shot doesn't dbtract 
from the climax. It's not a showy, "Hey, 
lookit me! I made a tableaux!" moment. 
It all makes a perversely artistic sense 
that only two guys as smart and brave 
as Chan and Doyle could pull off. 

No discussion of Dumplings is 
worth its dipping sauce without men- 
tion of Hollywood's scantily<lad-red- 
carpet-standard Bai Lii^ or, for that 
matter, her co-star, Miriam Yeung. 
The mind-crunching subversiveness 
of casting thirty -ish squeaky clean pop 
star Miriam Yeung as a trophy wife and 
harridan-in-training is as sick and yum- 
mily twisted as, in a few years, casting 
Brittney Spears as Mrs. Bates. And as 
for Bai Ling... well... before Dumplings, 
she'd never really done anything spe- 
cial for me. I'd just sit in the theater 
and say, "Hey! It's Bai Ling!" Her 
perfonnance in Dumpuncs, mingling 
the sick, the twisted, the lunatic, the 
sexy, and the pervertedly endearing, 
is a career-defining role. Auntie Mei 
is a lovable snack-munching monster, 
dusted with gluten flour, surrounded 
by Maoist kitsch and wearing the kind 
of outfits that make her look like Hong 
Kongf s answer to jedumy Bravo's span- 
dex-wearing mom. She's banal, but in 
a horrifyingly loveable way. Bai Ling's 
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Aunde Mei is one of the great sickos of 
Horror cinema, and her performance 
alone would be worth the rental of 
Dumplings, even if the entire flick 
weren't staggeringly brilliant. 

The feature-length version of 
Dumpungs is available in North Amer- 
ica as a bonus disc included with the 
Lions Gate DVD of Turn... Extoemes. 
I do have to say that I find the ending 
of the short version of Dumpungs a bit 
more satisfying dun that of the feature. 
The good news is, for the price of one 
rental, you can see 'em both. 

Ill 

I love bad movies. There's a joy 
to watching a work of genius like Pike 
Maidens Fhom OuTEK Space, Robgt Mon- 
ster and even that abominated adapta- 
tion of the comic strip Dondi starring 
David Janssen. Patti Page, and Waiter 
Winchell, directed by Albert Zugsmith, 
the guy who made Sex Kittens Go To 
College. No, I didn't make that up. 

Uwe Boil, no that's not Pig Latin 
for something dirty, it's a guy's name, 
Uwe Boll has made some of the worst 
films ever made, most notably, the 
video game adap>tations. House os the 
Dead (which inexplicably has spawned 
a sequel) and Alone IN THE Dark (which 
mexplicably was screened for critics). 
Typically, Boll's movies can't even be 
enjoyed as bad movies. 

Tm still wounded by Aijone in the 
Dark. Memories of the flick make my 
teeth bleed. Within a few days of its 
release. Alone in the Dark, e^y the 
worst film 1 have ever seen at a press 
screening, was ranked the 12th worst 
movie of all time. This is amazing. 
Because unlike other movies ranked 
that low, Alone in the Dark had at that 
time literally only been out for a matter 
of hours, and had never been featured 
on Mystery Science Theater 3000. While 
the prints of the film were still damp, it 
was in the same league as Manok The 
Hands of Fate, You Got Served, and 
From Justin to Kelly. 

People compare Uwe Boll to 
Ed Wood, which I think is cruel and 
unfair. Ed Wood, for all his faults, 
loved movies. His love for movies 
shows in each and every misguided 
scene in Plan 9, and has since 1994 been 
mythologized by the legacy of Tim 
Burton's brilliant Ed Wood Itio-pic. 


Alone in the Dark showed npt 
the slightest love for movies, not the 
slightest understanding of what makes 
movies fun. Each individual scene in 
Alone in the Dark was bad enough 
to ruin an entire film. Boll has made 
other movies, but Ai one in the Dark is 
the only one 1 have been able to finish 
watching. That is, until Bioodkayne, 
which... surprise!...is based on a video 
game. 

Bloodrayne is just a bad, boring, 
crummy movie, and is thus a huge 
improvement ovct Boll's other work, 
but still not so bad that it's good. 
Bioodrayne is watchable. That's aU, 
which is sort of an anti-climax. Audi- 
eiKes might get a chuckle out of Sir Ben 
Kingsley as an 18th centurY' vampire 
lord, who bellows lines like "BRING 
ME MY THRALLS!" from under a bad 
Salieri wig. And with Kingsley also 
barking wretched lines under another 
bag wig in A Sound of TIiundfr, this 
could be a new movie trend. Michael 
Madsen, also in a bad wig, looks like a 
hung over roadie for Lynyrd Sknnyrd. 
KristaiLna Loken, the female termina- 
tor from TEKMiNAroR 3, looks real cute 
in skimpy leather as the title character 
Bloodrayne, a half-human vampire 
hybrid who._who.. I don't know what 
she does. I forgot the movie after half 
an hour. But 1 fear that Uwe Boll will 
not be forgotten. As of this writing. 
Boll has five movies in production. 
BixxmRAYNE, as a movie that is simply 
just bad and forgettable, might prove to 
be Boll's enduring masterwork. 


kolchak: 

the night stalker 


T 


tit 

When 1 was growing up in the 
wild and crazy 1970s, primetime fea- 
tured outsiders and mi^ts saving the 
day. Columbo. McQoud. The Snoop 
Sisters. Jim Hutton as Ellery Queen. 
Even people who worked within die 
! system were defiant mavericks, like 
Kojak and Quincy. Now who solves 
crimes on TV? Flavorless, boring, 
empty automatons who make Joe 
Friday look like Holden Caulfield. The 
androids on die Law and Order shows 
and the CSI shows are so integrated 
into THE SYSTEM, that it seems like 
THE SYSTEM itself solves the crimes, 
not people. 

And back in the 1970s, the great- 
est primetime misfit of all was Carl 
; Kcrfchak, played by Darren McGavin in 
the short-lived but passionatdy well- 
remembered show Kolchak; The Nicarr 
Stalker. Kolchak wasn't a cop, he was a 
repor ter . And he didn't solve crimes, he 
hunted doYvn supernatural menaces, 
like werewolves, vampires, headless 
sword-wielding bikers and the biggest 
monster of all, post-Watergate cover- 
ups of the threats in question, perpetu- 
ated by the kind of androids who are 
now die heroes of primetime TV. 

Koidvdc: The Night Stalker not only 
had monsters, it had Imlliant humor in 
the form of Kolchak's tormenting inter- 
action with his long-suffering editor, 
Tony ViiYcenzo, played by Simon Oak- 
land. And let's not forget supporting 
players. Miss Emily and Ron Updyke. 
If you were a kid in the 1970s, Kcxxhak: 
The Night Stalker was pivotal. Now, 
thanks to Universal Home Video, you 
can own all 20 episodes of Kolduk: The 
Ni^t Stalker and remember the days 
when heroes wore crumpled suits, and 
weren't the suits themselves. 


Bitter Old Punk Mike Marano has a piece 
Uded 'Going There; Strategies for Writing 
the Things that Scare You" coming out in 
the forthcoming revised edition of Wnt- 
ing Horror, edited by Mort Castk, coining 
from Writers Digest. He also has a piece on 
Timothy Dalton's Bond films in an upcom- 
ing Bond-themed Smart Pop anthology from 
BenBella. He's cranking up to five reviews 
a week. Distract turn at dawnsongttmind- 
spting.com . 


i 
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"Brilliant, unflinching, and unforgettable. PRESSURE will blow you away." 

- I A. Konraih. bestselling author of Rusty Nail 


: 


Jtff STIMB 


Children 


They first met in boarding school at age twelve. Alex 
Hetcher, shy and scared. Darren Rust, always furiously 
scribbling away in a private journal. Though the two 
formed a bond, Alex discovered Darren's morbid 
curiosity about death. A curiosity that turned into 
something much more sinister. 


Friends 


They crossed paths again In college and became the 
best of friends But Darren was looking for more than 
a friend. He had dark, ghastly urges squirming around 
In his head, and he believed he saw the same things — 
the urge to hurt, the urge to kill — in Alex. He was 
looking for somebody who understood. A partner. 


Enemies 


Now Alex has a wife and a daughter. And Darren is 
back. He's hiding. He's patient. His mind is twisted In 
the worst possible way. 

And he's seeking a soul mate. 


PRESSURE features a Foreword by New York 
Times bestselling author Michael Prescott 
and an Afterword by Jeff Strand 

PRESSURE will be released July/ August 2006 
in the following editions: 

• Trade hardcover (not signed) $25 

• 150 signed hardcovers $50 

Order now — no payment requested until book 
is ready to ship. 


EARTHLING PUBLICATIONS • P.O. Box 413 • Northborough, MA 01532 (USA) 
www.earthllngpub.com • earthlingpub@yahoo.com 


"PRESSURE is an deeply unsettling psychological 
thriller that probes the darkest recesses of the mind 
—as expressed in the disturbing relationship between 
two childhood friends who grow up to be more than 
enemies... Relentless, gripping, and frightening. An 
outstanding novel, impossible to put down." 

— LXxiglas IVcsion. Nir'w York / imes bcstsrllir^ co-amhar of 
Rdic. Onnceof fVaj/iand Thelkx)k of ihcLkrad 


"This dark and mesmerizing novel left me shaking. 
From its amazing opening line to its nerve-wracking 
final chapters, PRESSURE is a raw nerve, an open- 
wound of a narrative wherein Strand deals with some 
of the bleakest and most disturbing aspects of the 
human psyche. One of the richest, most compelling, 
and memorable novels I've read in the past 5 years." 

— t iar> \. Braunheck.. Sickci Want winning auihor 




Other Gods 


Stephen Mark Rainey 


Sicrnm Mask Rainsv U author of the novels The Leho Coven 
(Cal^Five Star), BaM (WUdside Books), Dari Shadouf. Dmans Of 
The Dark («vith Elizabeth Masaic; HarpciCoUins), Blue DeoO fslatiif 
(upcoming from Gak^ve Star Books), and The Nijfttmarr Frontier 
(upcoming from Sarob Press); three ahmt story coUoctions; and 
over 90 published works of short fiction, which may be found 
in magazines and anthologies such as Cemetery Dance, The Best of 
Cemetery Dance. The Book of Dark Wisdom, Dark Dacooeries, Inhumatr, 
Robert Bloch's Psychos, and many others. For ten years, he edited 
Deathrealm magazine and has edited the anthologies Dtathrrahns 
(Delirium Books), Sang of CthuOtii (Chaosium), and Evermore (with 
James Robert Smith, Arkham House). Mark lives in Greensboro, 
NC, with his wife Peggy and three pnddy tats. Visit him on the 


// 'j~^acl, can you help me?" 

Raveile's voice sounded distant, weak, desperate. 
Unless she truly had nowhere else to turn, she wouldn't 
be calling him now<She knew that things had been bad for 
him. Just not how bad. 

He could barely manage the words without choking. 'I 
wish 1 could, honey. But I can't. There's no way." 

The long silence tore at his heart more cruelly than if she 
had begim sobbing. "I understand," she whispered at last, 
and the coimection died with a disenchanted sigh. He stared 
at the receiver f«}r a moment, then gently placed it back in 
its cradle. Cutting his daughter's throat could not have been 
more difficult than what he had just done. 

Tomorrow, Ravelle would be out on the streets of DC 
with nowhere to go. Her baby dead, her brain a waste- 
land. 

Unable to pay her rent, she was being evicted from her 
ajTartment. She'd been on crystal meth for at least a year. 
Her HTV hadn't blossomed into AIDS yet, but it couldn't be 
much longer before she started getting skk. For all practical 
purposes, she was as dead as the stillborn baby she'd had 
two months earlier. As dead as his wife, Liz, who, eight 
months ago, had opened her wrists with a razor blade when 
she discovered she had inoperable cancer. 

JimJim hopped up into his lap as his eyes gazed blindly 
into the darkness beyond his window, and he absently 
stroked the old tabby's head. The cat was 17 and had lost 
three pounds in as many months. Thyroid, probably. Not 
much time left for the old fellow. He had belonged to Mom 
and Dad before ti>ey had passed on. Dad two years ago. 
Mom only a few months later. 

God's conspiracy with the angels to deprive Bradford ' 
all he held dear seemed to be going ahead full-tilt No | 
othn explaiution fur it; random forces of natiue stood a j 


better chance of spawning new life in his living room floor 
than they did of barraging him so relentlessly with loss 
after loss, death after death, for two solid years, starting 
with his father's heart attack. It was all too deliberate, too 
calculated. 

"Ah, bullshit," he whispered, trying to keep from wal- 
lowing in self-pity, telling himself that life sometimes dealt 
rough hands, and neither God nor the Devil had diddly to 
do with it. On his desktop, a stack of bills leered spitefully 
at him; he had been trying to figure out which ones he 
could pay and which he could not when Ravelle had called. 
Because Liz had committed suicide, her life insurance had 
paid him nothing. Now, behind on his house payment, his 
car payment, and his credit cards (which were neariy maxed 
out), he could see only a daric, endless gulf on the horizon, 
and he was accelerating wildly toward it. 

He could offer nothing to Ravelle even if he wanted to. 
Everything he had given her already had gone up in smoke. 
If he should sign over to her the rest of what he owned, she 
would sell it all within a day, just to feed her drug habit. 

Not habit. DependeiKe. ^e was an addict, the meth as 
much a part of her constitution as her blood and bones. 

He siviveled arotmd to the desk, and JimJim slipped 
awkwardly to the floor, no longer able to leap gracefully. 
The cat skulked off toward the kitchen, and Bradford took 
up his pen and scribbled out a check to the mortgage com- 
pany, hot acid rising in the back of his throat. This all but 
cleaned him out and the other bills would more than claim 
his next paycheck. 

He could make half his car payment, so maybe the bank 
wouldn't take it away. Yet. He had just started to write the 
check when the phone rang. Surely, not Ravelle again. 

"HeUor 

At first heard only hollow nothingness; probably 
a damned telemarketer or bill collector. But it was after 
ten— later than customary even for those nuisance callers. 
After a few more seconds of silence, he heard a low mumble, 
distant and unintelligible, probably male. 

"Hello, who's this?" 

The mumbling rose a little, still too garbled for him 
to make out words. The voice was slow, deep, its cadence 
almost hypnotic. He said nothing and just listened, wonder- 
ing if it was someone trying to be funny or a problem with 
the line. The phone bill was almofl paid up; he doubted tiiey 
would be looking to disconnect him quite yet. 

The voice continued to murmur and mumble, and the 
longer he listened, the more unsettling he found it. Eerie. 
Soon, he realized that the hair on the back of his neck had 
risen — the very fact of which shocked him back to his senses. 
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and he grimaced at the idea that his imagination mi^t rattle 
him so. 

"Sorry, can't hear you," he grumbled into the mouth- 
piece, then hung up with a pertiubed sigh. It was just that 
he was alone in his dark house, depressed, the shambles of 
his life piled up on the desk like a stone tower about to col- 
lapse; afraid that God had deserted him, leaving him adrift 
in waters where the devil swam like a ravenous shark. 

He stared at the phone for a few minutes, half-expecting 
it to ring again. When it did not, he opened the desk drawer 
to find a couple of stamps for his envelopes. 

But they were all gone. 

Ill 

"God never places on us a greater burden than we 
can carry. Many times, it seems so, but that's because we 
simply don't understand how much strength he truly gives 
a person of faith." 

"I used to believe that," Bradford said, massaging his 
forehead, keeping his hand over his face so he wouldn't have 
to see the pastor's beatific expression. "But I don't think I 
have that much faith anymore." 

"Even a little can go a long way, Nile." 

"Yeah," he sighed. "But faith hasn't helped me pay 
my bills or get a better iob. Or helped to save my daughter. 
Or my wife." He glanced up and saw that compassion had 
replaced the virtuous smile on Bill Ryder's face. Bradford 
lii^ Reverend Bill; his kindness was genuine, bom of deep 
faith, free of doubt or baggage. Knowing Bradford had been 
hurting, he had dropped by to see him, even though it had 
been months since Bradford had darkened the sanctuary 
doors on Sunday mornings. 

" I kiu) w it seems as if the world has ^en apart," Ryder 
said gently. "But Nile, all that's happened in your life will 
work out, even if you can't see it now. Of course, 1 can't tell 
you that things will soon get better for you. But God's timing 
is perfect. Often, we don't realize it until we are far enough 
along in our spiritual journey to glimpse the bigger picture. 
God uvnts you to call on him, so that he may share your 
burden. And he will. That much 1 can promise you." 

"If anyone could make me believe that. Bill, it's you. 
But for every prayer 1 offer. I'm hit with some new blow. 
I'm just spent." 

"1 think you've fallen into the old trap of thinking that 
God helps those who help themselves, and you're trying to 
get by on your own strength. You have pride, and you're 
reluctant to commit fully to your faith because it meaits 
surrendering a part of yourself. It takes courage to humble 
yourself before God." Ryder held up a ctmsoling hand. "You 
know I'm not saying this to be judgmental." 

"I know that. Hell, you're probably right. Oh, sorry. 
But it's just that every time I think it can't get any worse.. .it 
does." 

Ryder smiled sympathetically. "It's when we're at our 
lowest that God can raise us up. Only then do we find out 
who we really are inside. If you have faith— even a thimble 
full —God will be there for you. That's his promise." 

Bradford sighed oikI glanced at his watch. Nearly five. 
"Well, Bill. I appreciate you dropping iiv I know you've got 
a busy schedule, and I reckon I've burdened you enough." 


"No burdea" Ryder said, taking the not-so-subtle hint 
and rising from his chair. "I don't just sit in my ofike writ- 
ing sermcHis all day. Well, sometimes on Thursdays." He 
chuckled, then clamped a hand on Bradford's shoulder. 
"My calling is to help those who are in need. And I know 
yours is genuine." 

'Thanks, Bill. You know I appreciate it." 

"I know. I know you do." 

Ill 

Eating alone, his food seemed tasteless, dull. He was 
tired of macaroni and cheese anyway. The only thing at his 
table with any flavor was the cheap scotch, and as he drained 
his glass, he contemplated pouring a third for dessert. But 
no, he decided; he'd feel it in the morning and he could 
hardly afford dull senses at the office, not while he was 
building this damned client database that seemed beyoiul 
endless. At least at work they appreciated him. "Secuiitek's 
best data engineer," his boss called him. Margiiudly gratify- 
ing but so much better if being indispensable paid more in 
tangible benefits. 

He and Liz had seldom sat down to elaborate dinners, 
but they had always eaten together in the evening and at 
this time of day, the pain of loneliness felt like talons closing 
slowly around his chest. Learning she had ovarian cancer 
had been such a shock, for both of them; his finding her 
bloodless body in the bathtub had been double that and 
more. He never thought she would have had it in her to do 
such a thing even to spare him the burden of her inevitable 
decline— the reason given in her fin^ note. But why choose 
such an awful way of ending it all? Why not just take pills 
or something? 

Self-punishment for their daughter’s plight. Her way of hurt- 
ing him /br his inability to help Raoelle. Or her. 

The phone rang. He let it ring twice more before he 
grudgingly pushed back his chair and went to pick it up. 
"HeUor 

Silence. Then a soft meaningless mumble. 9ow, deep, 
hypnotic. Same caller as the night before. 

He tried to say, "Sorry, UTong number," but no words 
would come to his lips. He just stood there and listened to the 
rhythmic glossolalia for countless minutes until, eventually, 
it trailed away and hollow silence again filled the earpiece. 

Sometime later, he fouiul himself back in his kitchen 
chair, gazing at his half-empty bowl through a prism of 
tears. He glanced back at the phone, saw the receiver rest- 
ing in its cradle. He didn't remember having hung it up or 
sitting back down. 

Didn't matter. The caller hadn't wanted to talk to him. 
Perhaps it was someone hurting even worse than he, just 
trying to reach someone. Anyone. Maybe looking for help. 

Or, more likely, just someone playing a prank. 

lit 

On the third day, he understood. 

His wrists had begim to ache and his fingers felt numb 
from pounding keys day in and day out Carpal tunnel, prob- 
ably; wouldn't surprise him, as several computer geeks he 
knew were suffering from it His office phone rarely rang. 
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but he usually welcomed it, even if it was nothing special; 
it drew him away from the keyboard for a few precious 
minutes. Now, his mind so absorbed with his project, the 
ringing startled him away from the figures on his monitor. 
Even before he placed the receiver to his ear, he knew what 
he would hear. 

A soft, mellifluom voice, mouthing Si/llables that could mean 
nothing to anyone. Yetlw knew now that they were intended spe- 
cifically for him, even if he didn't understand their meaning. 

"Who is this?" he managed to whisper. "Why do you 
keep calling me?" 

The cadence of the voice changed slightly, as if in answer 
to his question. Still nonsensical, the words crept softly 
through his auditory organs, touched his memories, stirred 
his dreams. Then, as if thrilled by an electrical current, he sat 
up and listened intently. The voice was like an old, beloved 
song, bringing forth images, sensations from his past. 

He saw Liz as she had been when they were married: 
young, beautiful, alive. Happy. Where had she gone, the 
woman he loved so much, even as her body succumbed to 
disease? Where was her spirit now? 

Could this voice on the phone belong to her? 

No, he thought; not her. But something that had known 
her. That now knew him. 

"NUer 

The voice repeated his name twice before he realized it 
was his boss, jim Kirtley, speaking to him. 

"Nile? You aU rightr 

He swallowed hard and looked up at the older man 
in the gray suit. Kirtley's cool blue eyes, usually hard and 
unreadable, briefly revealed something akin to compassion. 
But the moment passed so quickly that Bradford wasn't sure 
whether he'd imagined it. 

He nodded absently. "Why do you ask?" 

"You're crying." 

He felt his eyebrows arching, and he ran his fingers 
across his cheeks. They were wet. 

He looked at the phone and whispered disbelievingly, 
"My God." 

Kirtley cleared his throat. "Do you need to take a little 
time off, Nile?" 

After a long hesitation, he shook his head. Then he 
almost chuckled aloud, pointed to the phone, and said to 
Kirtley with conviction, "My God." 

tit 

He began to look forward to the calls, to crave them. 
And they came; at home or at the office, it didn't matter. 
With each contact came a new sense of peace, of healing, of 
transcendence. The mysterious, mumbling voice no longer 
seemed alien or eerie, but familiar and reassuring. 

It offered him all the things his old God was supposed 
to offer. 

His troubles didn't suddenly vanish. He still felt pres- 
sure at work, missed his wife, grieved for his lost daughter. 
But he no longer felt completely alone and abandoned. 
Ignored by the one to whom he had prayed so fervently. 

There could be no mistake; this god was not the one 
he had tried to find all his life, the one his church and his 
pastor and all the rest of Judeo-Christian society worshipped . 


Everything within his soul assured him that this deity was 
something else altogether. Perhaps unknown to any other 
person or culture. Maybe he was the first to ever commune 
with it. He had no idea if it even had a name. Indeed, the 
voice on the line had yet to speak one comprehensible 
word to him, but its intimate focus on him promised to 
reveal everything he needed to know. He had called out 
to God, yes, but his prayers had been intercepted — and 
answered — by another who truly knew his needs. And how 
to fulfill them. 

Why, O Jehovah, O Yahweh, O Great I Am, might you not 
be up to so simple a task? 

According to Bill Ryder, God had prorttised to be with 
him in his time of need. But in his experience, it simply had 
not been so. 

Which, then, was the false god? 

Ill 

Late one morning, the ringing of the phone had a differ- 
ent timbre, a terrible urgency about it. When Bradford picked 
up the receiver, he knew he would not hear the soothing, 
magical voice of his savior. Instead, the coarseness of Felix 
Rodriguez's voice almost made him cringe. 

"Nile, are you all right?" 

"I'm fine, Felix. Why?" 

"Why? Because you haven't come into the office for 
a week and no one has heard from you since the first day. 
Are you sick?" 

"No." 

"Nile, it looks like you're being fired. Kirtley even went 
to bat for you, but I don't think it's going to do any good. 
Everyone's tried to be understanding, but you can't just 
vanish like this vrithout checking in." 

Bradford felt a twinge of apprehension, but refused 
to dwell on what the news meant. "Well," he said slowly, 
deliberately, "1 guess it's their loss. Know what I mean?" 

"Frankly, no,” Rodriguez said. "Everyone realizes 
you've fallen on hard times. And we all know how hard 
you've worked, how valuable you are here. But no one 
is inexpendable, and I'm afraid your number's up on this 
one. 

For another long minute, his voice failed him. This was 
his career they were talking about, the last remaining shred 
of the life he'd known for so many years. "1 wish 1 could 
explain it to you, Felix," he finally said, his voice cracking. 
"But I can't. I'm changing. Hell, the whole world is changing 
for me. I'm sorry it affects others, but I have to do this." 

"What's changing? What are you talking about?" 

"Maybe one day you'll understand. Or maybe not. 1 
don't guess it's all that important. Except to me." 

It was Rodriguez's turn to fall silent. Then: "I don't know 
what to say, Nile. You've obviously made your decision and 
you're all right with this. Well, then. I wish you the best. I've 
tried to be your friend." 

"I know. I know you have. And I appreciate it." 

"Goodbye, Nile." • 

His caller hung up, and the click on the other end 
sounded like a door slamming. This was it, then. He had 
committed himself. When he replaced the receiver, he stood 
there for several minutes, hoping to hear the more familiar. 
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comforting ring, the soft voice reassuring him that all was 
well, that he had done the right thing. 

He glaitced around the living room, at the dirty dishes 
stacked on the coffee table, the newspapers piled carelessly 
by the door. The layers of dust on top of the fuminue. 
Regardless of the dianges he was undergoing, he could not 
let the old, mundane world completely fall apart. He must 
take care of this. He tpould take care of it. 

At the comer of his eye, he glimpsed something— a 
shape that seemed out of pl^. It took him a minute to figure 
out what it was; but when he realized what he was seeing, 
his heart nearly stopped, and a current of fear arced up and 
down his bade 

A pale shape at the window, a featureless oval pressed 
against the gla^, as if peering in at him. Watching him with i 
no eyes, but fully aware of his presence. He took a shaky j 
step to die right, and the thing shifted slightly to follow his 
movement. 

The phone rang, and his hand zoomed out to grab 
the receiver. He heai^ the hollow silence, followed by the 
rhythmic rush of soft mumbled syllables. The sensation 
was heavenly, exhilarating, and now he turned back to the 
window with renewed confidence. 

The pale shape had pulled away from the glass, and i 
for an instant just long enough for him to be sure he wasn't 
hallucinating, he saw Liz passing by the window, her face 
turned toward his, her sapphire eyes lit by that glimmer of 
love he'd seen on the day they were married. 

Yes, he thought; the world was changing, being rebuilt 
The voice in his ear assured him of this. 

“Thank you,* he whispered, knowing the other under- 
stood his gratitude. For all that was happening, losing his 
job, that last part of his old world, was a small price to pay. 

A very small price. 


Considerable effort later, Bradford's house had become 
a thing of beauty again. Thexroughly cleaned, top to bottom. 
Dishes, windows, and mirrors washed; carpets vacuumed; 
trash removed. He felt a small measure of pride as he put 
away his dust rags, knowing that his world was on its way j 
to becoming a tolerable, comfortable place again. I 

Thanks be to the God. ' 

Twilight had fallen, arul he was just turning on the living 
room lamps when a faint knock at the front door surprised 
him. No one had visited since Bill Ryder the previous week, i 
and he expected no one now. Through the etched glass in ! 
the door, he could see a pale shape in the glow of the porch 
light, which reminded him of die image of his wife at the 
window, and he involuntarily shivered. Could his Cod truly 
restore life to the dead? Jehovah had done it for his son, but 
he had apparendy gone out of that busitKss centuries ago. 
The new God, however, seemed more inclined to perform 
miracles. 

Drawing a deep, hopeful breath, he opened the door, 
only to exhale suddenly, as if he'd been pundted. But warmth 
quickly spread from his chest, through his entiie body, as 
his eyes fell on his daughto', Ravelle, whose figure blazed , 
beneath the porch light like a radiant angel. 

"Oh, my," he whispered. "CMi, Ravelle." 


She took a step forward, and her eyes searched him up 
and down. “Dad, I had to come home." 

He opened his arms and she fell into his embrace, her 
sleitder arms encircling his waist. %e squeezed him tightly, 
but he barely felt it With tears burning in his eyes, he drew 
her inside and ran a hand through her dark brown hair. It 
was damp and stringy, atul her skin felt clammy. 

As she drew away from him, he realized now that her 
face appeared gaunt her eyes sutrken into shadowed hol- 
lows. Her wan complexion emphasized the piuplish color 
of her lips. 

Tears streamed down her eyes as she whispered, "Dad, 
I hurt so bad. I think Tm sick. Rieally sick." 

Something lurched inside him, and his breath caught in 
his throat He finally managed to whisper, "I can't believe 
you're here. ..like this." 

"I don't have anywhere else to go," she said with a 
whimper. "Will you let me stay? Please?" 

He looked past her, toward the door. He could feel his 
disappointment painting itself on his face. This Ravelle was 
part of his old world. 

9ie had once been so lovely. Like her mother. 

Until she had wasted herself. 

“How did you get here?" he finally asked in a flat 
voice. 

"Caught a ride with a couple of truckers," she said, her 
eyes on the floor. “I don't have any money. Nothing. Dad, 
1 hurt so bad. Here." She pressed a hand to her abdomen. 
"Please help me." 

He could not pull his gaze away fiom the door, his mind 
reeling with bewilderment, %vith frustration. This could not 
happen to him now. * 

Realizing something was wrong, Ravelle stared deeply 
into his eyes, searching. "Dad, what is it?" 

He could not answer her, for his miiKl was frantically 
trying to grasp his new God's plan. There had to be a plan. 
It was the way of things. 

"Dad. ..where are you?" 

His whirling mind finally began to slow. From deep 
in his memory, the words from an old poem crawled out 
and passed b^ore his tiund's eye. Unable to do otherwise, 
he leaned close to his daughter and recited them in a soft 
voice. 

"And all my days are traiKes. 

And all my nightly dreanrs 

Are where thy dark eye glances. 

And where thy footstep gleams." 

It seemed ages that his memory stretched, reaching back, 
trying to place the origin of the verse. Only when the back of 
his daughter's head smashed the glass of the mirror on the 
wall did the name of Poe finally come to him: Her screams 
pealed loudly until his grip on her throat tightened, and then 
her voice became a dwindling, dying gurgle. 

Even when her slight body sank to the floor and no more 
sound came from her mouth, the echoes of her helpless cries 
pierced his eardrums. But it was his own scream of realiza- 
tion— of revelation— that rose in harmony with the ringing 
of the telephone. 


i 
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JOHN PELAN 

/ 


COLLECTING 
MODERN HORROR 


Welcome back... A reader points out 
that one of my original selections 
for our list has yet to be discussed... 
Daphne Du Maurier' s Echoes from the 
Macabre. Du Maurier is best-known 
for her novel Rebecca, but has also 
achieved a degree of immortality for 
her story “The Birds," perhaps the 
most accomplished tale of normally- 
innocuous creatures suddeirly ruiming 
amuck. There's a good deal of confu- 
sion regarding her collections that 
contain the word “macabre" in die title. 
There are twp different books, one is 
the British edition Edtoesfrom the Maca- 
bre, published by Gollancz in 1976 and 
the other is the illustrated Classics of 
the Macabre published nearly a decade 
later. If you're interested in having a 
signed Du Maurier in your collection, 
the latter book was offered as a signed 
limited of 250 slipcased copies. These 
days it will probably run you around 
$2^$300. 'The illustrations by Michael 
Foreman are indeed atmospheric and 
suitably creepy, but you only get six 
stories: "Don't Look Now," "The Apple 
Tree," 'The Blue Lenses," "Tlw Birds," 
"The AHbi," and "Not After Midnight" 
Not a bad tale in the lot and at least two 
that are deservedly called "classic." 

Now let's turn to the earlier book. 
We lack the striking illustrations of Mr. 
Foreman, but we make up for that in 
added content. Echoes from the Macabre 
includes all of the former selections 
save for "The Alibi" and adds "The 
PooL" "Kiss Me Again, Stranger," "The 
Chamois," and "The Old Man." Irritat- 


ingjy enough, you have to buy both 
books to get all the stories. However, if 
you can live without "The Alibi," then 
by all means the earlier volume is the 
way to go. Despite the book's status as 
a maior collection by an author who is 
close to being a household name, the 
book remains surprisingly inexpen- 
sive, certainly well under our $%.00 
threshold. 

Another title on the list that we've 
sort of neglected to discuss is Frank 
Owen’s The Wind that T ramps tiie World: 
Splashes cf Chinese Color. This splendid 
little volume is remarkably inexpensive 
even today, so much so that I'm going 
to suggest that you'll likely want both 
this book and the follow-up volume 
The Purple Sea: More Splashes of Chinese 
Color. These stories are framed in such 
a beautiful style that it becomes dif- 
Bcult to call them "horror"; however, 
there's no question that the titular 
piece of the first book is horror and 
the thematic sequel, "The Twinkle of 
the Camel's Bell" is a vampire tale. 
Several other pieces also appeared in 
Weird Tales or the companion magazine 
Oriental Stories. Owen’s contributions 
to the gerve of weird fiction are slight, 
but well-worth seeking out Another 
volume of Owen which is omitted from 
our list due to price is the Gnome Press 
The Porcelain Magician; sort of a "best 
of" with fourteen stories. This is the 
kind of book that you might get lucky 
on at a convention where a dealer ivill 
take an offer for it. Fine copies tend to 
list at over $100, but Owen is so obscure 


now, that many dealers would prob- 
ably take less. 

Another volume that we haven't 
talked about as yet is Flannery 
O'Connor’s A Good Man is Hard to Find 
or The Complete Stories. While I cited 
the former as the title to include on our 
list, it is becoming far more difficult 
to turn up (even the UK 1" is becom- 
ing scarce). YouJre better off with The 
Complete Stories in any event and you 
might get lucky and find a first printing 
for cheap in your general bookstore. 
The book went through numerous 
printings in hardcover and shopping 
on-line you'll see copies from $10-$500! 
It isn’t a rare book by any means, just 
one you’ll have to hunt for if you're 
seeking a bargain. 

Of course, some of you may 
dispute whether or not we should 
consider Ms. O'Connor's Southern 
Gothics to be horror? I'd argue that the 
grotesquerie and pathos of her char- 
acters often transforms her work into 
horror. So too. I'd consider several of 
the novels of Harry Crews to be horror 
as well as Dalton Trumbo's anti-war 
tour de force Johnny Got His Gun. I 
think it safe to say that without Flan- 
nery O'Connor, Southern literature 
would be a much poorer place today 
and the work of authors from John 
Farris to Elizabeth Massie might not 
be as vital. O'Connor's influaice was 
prbfound and if you've put off buying 
this selection for your collection, now's 
the time to remedy that oversight 
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This leads me to mmtion a (rela- 
tively) new book that lies outside our 
time frame, but that you might be inter- 
ested in acquiring. One of the greatest 
horror novels of the last fifty years is 
indisputably Blood Mrridian by Cormac 
McCarthy. Reviews of McCarthy's i 
work are everywhere, so I'm not going 
to go into a lot of detail save to say , 
that he creates the most believable evil | 
diaracter I've run across and the most | 
surreal evil character I've encountered 
and manages to make both work in tlw 
framework of his novel The problem 
for years with Blood Meridian was that 
it was a damned expensive book in 
hardcover. His Border Crossing trilogy 
has seen dozens of hardcover printings, 
but if you wanted Blood Meridian, you 
had to pay over $300.00 or settle for a 
trade paperback. However, now there's 
a pleasant alternative. The Modem 
Library' has issued a nice hardcover for 
around twenty bucks; go get oite, you ; 
won't be disappointed (you may be 
appalled and shocked, but you won't 
be disappointed). 

Talking of McCarthy (one must 
consider him to be among the most 
collectible authors in the US), I'm 
reminded of an e-mail I received a 
month or so back asking "Which 
authors should I invest in?" Now quite 
frankly, this sort of thinking makes my 
skin crawl... I buy what I like and hope 
that most of you do as weU. Obviously, 
there are titles where the demand is 
going to exceed the supply and I'll , 
snap those right up if the price is rea- 
sonable or the bo(^ is by an author I 
collect in depth. Such a volume'would 
be Ramse)' Campbell's TTie Decorations ’ 
from Alpenhouse Apparitions. This is 
a gorgeous vcrfume with eleven engrav- i 
ings by Ladislav Hanka and signed by 
both author and artist. Now this isn't a 
bargain book by any means... The tariff ' 
on this slender voliune is $190.00. How- j 
ever, if you're a Campbell completist | 
you'll want oire and you'll be pleased ^ 
by the book's exquisite production 
values. Is it a good buy? Well, there's 
certainly a lot more than 250 serious 
Ramsey Campbell fans in the world. 
How many are well-heeled enough 
to shell out nearly $200.00 for a short 
story? I'm not sure, but my guess is that 
the book will vanish in short order. 

As much as I hate to talk "invest- 
ment" the signs are pretty clear, when 
an author has a sutetantial following 



<ind the print run of a title does not 
come close to meeting the demand, 
prices will go up. Among modem writ- 
ers pretty much anyone that's being 
published in the mass-market is not 
going to have any trouble at all selling 
I out a limited edition. The CD novell<ks 
are a great example; there's not quite 
enough of them to meet the demand. 
As for individual authors, people that 
develop a very enthusiastic fanbase 
and have a relatively small volume 
of work availaUe like Mark Samuels, 
Brian Keene, Rhys Hughes, Jeffrey 
Thomas, Don Tumasonis, and (how- 
{ ever immodestly) myself are likely to 
see their books apgreciate in value. 

You'll note I use the caveat of 
j a 'relatively small body of work." 
; There's a reason for this: very few 
people are going to decide today 
that they wwt to be Stephen King 
completists. Not that that wouldn't be 
a worthy pursuit, but to assemble such 
a collection now would be astronomi- 
cally expensive and very difficult to 
. do. If you weren't collecting King years 
ago and aren't a millionaire, chances 
are you are out of luck. On the other 
hand, if you start on an author that's 
been published in hardcover for less 
than a decade, you probably have a 
very good chance of getting everything 
without completely breaking tlte bank. 

■ Therearesomeexceptions— my buddy 
Brian Keene comes to mind as someone 
whose publishers wildly underesti- 
mated the demand for his books, with 
file result being very hi^ prices on his 
early titles. 

Another good example is Mark 
Samueb. There were only 250 copies of 
I hb first book produced, but you might 
I still be able to find one. Based on the 
I strength of hb work, I shouldn't be at 
all surprised to see hb books avidly col- 
lected in years to come. Another great 
I example b Caitlin Kieman — a decent- 
! sized body of work, but most titles are 
I accessible to the new collector getting 
on board. Even her most expensive 
book won't break the bank. The main 
point b to collect what you like because 
, you like it! The "investment" ivill likely 
take care of itself if you're spending a 
good bit collecting modem horror. 
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Scott Nicholson 


Doq Persoa; 


Scott Nicmolson lives in the niral Blue Ridge MounUins of North 
Caiolini. where he ests possum, drinks moonshine, and occasion- 
ally sets down a tall tale while wearing dirty longhandles. His 
novels include The Farm, The Home, The Mattor, The Harxrest. and The 
Red Omrdi. Look for his story ‘Good Fences’ in Shwers V, Visit 
vrwwJiauntedcomputerxom for dubious folk wisdom and even 
more dubious writing advke. 


T he final breakfast was scrambled eggs, crisp bacon, 
grits with real butter. Alison peeled four extra strips 
bacon from the slab. On thismonting of all mornings, 
she would keep tiie temperature of the stove eye jast right. 
She wasn't the cook of the house, but Robert had taught her 
all about Southern cuisiite, especiaUy that of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Before they met, her l^akfast consisted of a 
cup of what Robert teasingly called a 'girly French coffee" 
and maybe a yogurt He'd introduced her to the Joys of an 
unhealthy start to die morning, along with plenty of other 
things, the best of the rest coming after sundown. 

Even after two years, Alison wasn't as enthusiastic about 
the morning cholesterol infusion as Robert was. Or his dog. 
About once a week, though, she'd get up a half-hour early, 
drag the scarred skillet horn beneath the counter, and peel 
those slkk and marbled pieces of pig fat The popping grease 
never failed to mark a red spot or two along her wrist as 
she wielded the spatula. But she wouldn't gripe about the 
pain today. 

Rob^ would be coming down any minute. She could 
almost picture him upstairs, brushing his teeth without look- 
ing in the mirror. He wouldn't be able to meet his own eyes. 
Not with the job that awaited him. 

Alison cracked six eggs in a metal bowl and tumbled 
them with a whisk until the yellow and white were mingled 
but not fully mixed. The grits bubbled and burped on the 
back burner. Two slices of bread stood in the sleeves of the 
toaster, and the coffee maker gurgled as the last of its heated 
water sprayed into the basket Maxwell House, good old 
all-American farm coffee. 

She avoided looking in the pantry, though the louvered 
doors were parted. The giant bag of Kennel Ration stood 
in a green trash can. On the shelf above was a b(»( of Milk 
Bones and rows of canned dog food. Robert had a theory 
that hot dogs and tuikey bologna were cheaper dog treats 
than the well-advertised merchandise lines, but he liked to 
keep stock on hand just in case. That was Robert always 
planning ahead. But some things couldn't be planned, even 
when you expected them. 


Robert entered the room, buttoning the cuffs on his flan- 
nel shirt The skin beneath his eyes was puff^ and lavender. 
"Something smells good." 

She shoveled the four bacon strips from the skillet and 
placed them on a double layer of paper towels. "Only the 
best today." 

"That's sweet of you." 

‘1 wish 1 could do more." 

"You've done plenty." 

Robert moved past her without brushing against her, 
though the coimter ran down the center of the kitchen and 
narrowed the floor space in front of the stove. Most morn- 
ings, he would have given her an affectionate squeeze on the 
rear and she would have threatened him with the spatula, 
grinning all the while. This morning he poured himself acup 
of coffee without asking if she wanted one. 

She glanced at Robert as he bent into the refrigerator 
to get some cream. At thirty-five, he was still in shape, the 
blue jeans snug around him and only the slightest bulge over 
his belt His brown hair showed the faintest streaks of gray, 
though the lines around his eyes and mouth had grown vis- 
ibly deeper in the last few months. He wore a beard but he 
hadn't shaved his neck in a week. He caught her looking. 

Alison turned her attention back to the pan. "Do you 
want to talk about it?" 

"Not much to say." He stirred his coffee, tapped his 
spoon (m the cup's ceramic rim, and reached into the cabinet 
above the sink. He pulled the bottle of Jack Danieb into the 
glare of the morning sun. Beyond the window, sunlight fil- 
tered through the red and golden leaves of maple trees that 
were about to enter their winter sleep. 

Robert never drank before noon, but Alison didn't 
comment as he tossed a splash into his coffee. "1 made extra 
bacon," she said. "A special treat." 

Robert nodded, his eyes shot with red lightning bolts. 
He had tossed all night, awakening her once at 3 a.m. when 
his toenails dug into her calf. He must have been dreaming of 
days with Sandy Ann, walking by the river, camping in the 
hollows of Grandfather Mountain, dropping by the animal 
shelter to volunteer for a couple of hours. 

Alison moved the grits from the heat and set them aside. 
The last round of bacon was done, and she drained some of 
the bacon grease away and poured the eggs. The mixture lay 
there round and steaming like the face of a cartoon sun. She 
let the eggs harden a bit before she moved them around. A 
brown skin covered the bottom of the skillet. 

"Nine years is a lot" she said. "Isn't that over seventy 
in people years?" 
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"No, it's nine in people years. Time's the same for every- 
body and everything." 

Robert philosophy. A practical farm boy. If she had 
been granted the power to build her future husband in a 
Frankenstein laboratory, little of Robert would have been 
in the recipe. Maybe the eyes, brown and honest with flecks 
of green ^t brightened when he was aroused. She would 
have chosen other parts, though the composite wasn't bad. 
The thing that made Robert who he was, the spark that juiced 
his soul, was largely invisible but had shocked Alison from 
the very first exposure. 

She sold casualty insurance, and Robert liked to point out 
she was one of the "Good Hands" people. Robert's account 
had been assigned to her when a senior agent retired, and 
during his first appointment to discuss whether to iiKTease 
the limit on his homeowner's policy, she'd followed the pro- 
cedure taught in busirtess school, trying to sucker him into a 
whole-life policy. During the conversation, she'd learned he 
had no heirs, not even a wife, and she explained he couldn't 
legally leave his estate to Sandy Arm. One follow-up call later, 
to check (m whether he would get a discount on his auto 
liability if he took the life insurance, and they were dating. 

The first date was lutKh in a place that was too nice atvd 
dressy for either of them to be comfortable. The next week, 
they went to a mo\ie during which Robert never otKe tried 
to put his arm around her shoulder. Two days later, he called 
and said he was never going to get to krmw her at this rate so 
why didn't she just come out to his place for a cook-out and 
a b^? Heading down his long gravel drive between hard- 
woods and weathered outbuildings, she first met Sandy Ann, 
who barked at the wheels and then leapt onto the driver' s 
side door, scratching the finish on her new Camry. 

Robert laughed as he pulled the yellow Labrador 
retriever away so Alison could open her door. She wasn't a 
dog person. Sre'd had a couple of cats growing up but had 
always been too busy to make a long-term pet commitment. 
She had planned to travel light, though the old get-married- 
two-kid^house-in-the-suburbs had niggled at the base of 
her brain once or twice as she'd approached thirty. It turned 
out she ended up more rural than suburban, Robert's sperm 
count was too low, and marriage was the inevitable result of 
exposure to Robert's grill. 

She plunged the toaster lever. The eggs were done and 
she arranged the food on the plates. Her timing was perfect. 
The edges of the grits had just begun to congeal. She set 
Robert's plate before him. The steam of his coffee carried 
the scent of bourbon. 

"Where's the extra bacon?" he asked. 

"On the counter." 

"It'll get cold." 

"She'll eat it." 

"I reckon it won't kill her either way." Robert sometimes 
poured l^tover bacon or hamburger grease on Sandy Ann's 
dry food even though the vet said it was bad for her. Robert's 
justification was she ate rotted squirrels she found in the 
woods, so what difference did a little fat make? 

"We could do this at the vet," Alison said. "Maybe 
it would be easier for everybody, especially Sandy Ann." 
Though she was really thinking of Robert. And herself. 


"That's not honest. 1 know you love her, too, but when 
you get down to it, she's my dog. I had her before I had 
you." 

Sandy Ann had growled at Alison for the first few weeks, 
which she femnd so unsettling that she almost gave up on 
Robert. But he convinced her Sandy Ann was just slow to 
trust and would come around in time. Once, the dog nipped 
at her leg, tearing a hole in a new pair of slacks. Robert bought 
her a replacement pair and they spent more time in Alison's 
apartment than at the form. Alison bought the groceries aird 
let him cook, and they did the dishes together. 

The first time Alison spent the night at the farm, Sandy 
Ann curled outside Robert's door and whined. He had to put 
the dog butside so they could make'love. 'They were married 
four months later and Robert was prepared to take the dog 
with them on their honeymoon, an RV and backpacking trip 
through the Southwest Only a desperate plea ^m Alison, 
stopping just short of threat had persuaded Robert to leave 
Sandy Ann at a kennel. 

'^ou got the eggs ri^t' Robert said, chewing with his 
mouth open. 

"Thank you." 

He powdered his grits with pepper until a soft black 
carpet lay atop them. The dust was nearly thick enough to 
make Alison sneeze. He worked his fork and moved the 
grits to his mouth, washing the bite down with another sip 
^ the laced coffee. 

"Maybe you can wait until tomorrow," Alison said. a»e 
didn't want to wait another day, and had waited months too 
long already, but she said what any wife would. She bit into 
her own baom, which had grown cool and brittle. 

"Tomorrow's Sunday." Robert 'wasn't religious but 
he was peculiar about Sundays. It was a holdover from his 
upbringing as the son of a Missionary Baptist. Though Robert 
was a house painter by trade, he'd kept up the farming tradi- 
tion. The government was buying out his tobacco allocation 
and cabbage was more of a hobby than a commercial crop. 
Robert raised a few goats and a be^ steer, but they were more 
pets than anything. She didn't think Robert would slaughter 
them even if they stood between him and starvation. He 
wasn't a killer. 

"Sunday might be a better day for it," she said. 

"No." Robert nibbled a half-moon into the toast. "It's 
been put off Icmg enough." 

"Maybe we should let her in." 

"Not while we're eating. No need to go changing habits 
now." 

won't know the difference." 

"No, but I wOl." 

Alison drew her robe tighter across her body. The eggs 
had hardened a little, the yellow gone an obscene greenish 
shade. 

Sandy Ann had been having kidney and liver problems 
and had lost fifteen pounds. 'The vet said they could perform 
an operatioa which would cost $3,000, and there would still 
be no guarantee of recovery. Alison told Robert it would 
be tough coming up wijh the money, especially since she'd 
given up her own job, but she would be willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices. Robert said they would be selfish to keep 
the dog alive if it was suffering. 
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"Want some more grits?" she asked. Robert shook his 
head and finished the cotfee. She looked at the fork in his 
hand and saw that it was quivering. 

Sandy Ann ran away when Alison moved in. Robert 
stayed up until after midnight going to the door and call- 
ing its name every half-hour. He'd prowled the woods with 
a flashlight while Alistm dozed on the couch. Sandy Ann 
turned up three days later in the next towa and Robert said 
if he hadn't burned his phone number into the leather cr^lar, 
the dog might have be^ lost forever. 

Sandy Aim was mostly Lab, with a little husky mix 
that gave its eyes a faint gray tint in certain light. The dog 
had been spayed before Robert got it at the pound. Robert's 
mother had died that year, joining her husband in their 
Baptist heaven and leaving the farm to their sole heir. Sandy 
Alin had survived thirty-seven laying hens, two sows, a milk 
cow, one big mouser tomcat that haunted the bam, and a 
Shetland pony. 

Until today. 

Alison's appetite was terrible even for her. Three slices of 
bacon remained on her plate. She pushed them onto a soiled 
paper napkin for the dog. 

"Four's enough." Robert said. 

"I thought you could give her one piece now." 

"It's not like baiting a fish. A dog will follow bacon into 
hell if you give it half a chance." 

Robert finished his plate and took the dishes to the sink. 
She thought he was going to enter the cabinet for anofiier shot 
of bouiboa but he simply rinsed the dishes and stacked them 
on top of the dirty skillet. His hair seemed to have become 
grayer at the temples and he hunched a little, like an old man 
with calcium decency. 

"I'd like to come," she said. 

"We've been through that." 

"We're supposed to be there for each other. You iwnem- 
ber April eighth?" 

"That was just a wedding. This is my dog." 

Alison resented Sandy Ann's having the run of the house. 
The carpets were always muddy and ik> matter how often 
she vacuumed, dog hair seemed to snow from the ceiling. 
The battle had been long aiuj subtle, but evenhially Sandy 
Arm became an outdoor dog on all but the coldest days. The 
dog still had a favorite spot on the shotgim side of Robert's 
pkk-up, the vinyl seat cover scratched and animal-smelling. 
Alison all but refused to ride in the truck, and they took her 
Canuy when they were out doing "couple things." 

"Do you want to talk about it?" Alison asked. She had 
tried to draw him out. In the early days, Robert had been 
forthcoming about everything, surprising her with lus 
honesty aiul depth of feeling. Despite the initial attraction, 
she had thought him a little rough arouitd the edges. She'd 
been raised in a trailer park but had attended Wake Forest 
University arid so thou^t she had escaped her breeding. But 
Robert reveled in his. 

"Nothing left to say. Maybe later." 

"We can go down to the farmer's market when you ^ 
back. Maybe we can get some sweet com for dirmer. And I've 
been looking for a Philodendron for the living room." 

"I won't feel like it." 

"Robert I know it's hard. Talk to me." 

"I am talking." 


"Really. Don't shut me out" 

"Never have." 

She slanuned her fist on the taUe, causing her flatware to 
jump and clatter. "Danm it don't be so stoic. You're allowed 
to grieve." 

Robert wiped his hands on the kitchen towel that hung 
from the refrigerator handle. "Thanks for breakfast" 

He went past her to the hail. She heard him open the 
closet door artd mmmage on the upper shelf . One of the STKiw 
skis banged against the door jamb. She had convinced Robert 
to try skiing, and they'd speirt a weekerrd at Wintergreen 
in Virginia. He'd twisted his ankle on the first run. He said 
skiing was a rich kid's sport and it had served him right to 
try and escape his breeding. 

Robert came back to the kitchen, fiie rifle tucked against 
his right shoulder. A single bullet made a bulge in his pocket, 
the shape long and mean. 

"Have you decided where to bury her?" Alison had 
always thought of Sandy Arm as an "it," and had to con- 
sciously use the feminine pronoun. Alison wanted to show 
she cared, whether her husband appreciated it or not. 

"She's not that heavy, or I'd do it near where I was going 
to bury her. I'm figuring behind the bam She loved to lie in 
the shade back there." 

Alison hated the back of the bam It was full of barbed 
wire and blackberry vines, and (mce she'd seen a snake slither 
throu^ the tall weeds. The garden lay beyond it, and she 
tended a bed of marigolds there, but she associated shadows 
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with unseen reptiles. Sandy Ann would sometimes watch 
from the edge of the garden while Alison worked, but the two 
rarely conununicated when Robert wasn't around, though 
Alison often left bacon for it by the back steps. 

The grease from breakfast coated Alison's throat, and 
her chest ached. Robert went through the back door onto 
the porch. Alison followed him, trading the heavy smells of 
the kitchen for the tart, dry October numning. The mountains 
were vibrant in their dying glory, umber, burgundy, ochre. 

Sandy Ann was sleeping in a hollowed-out place under 
the steps. The dog lifted its head at the souiul of their feet 
It must have smelled the bacon in Robert's hand, because 
its dusty nose wiggled and Sandy Arm dragged itself into 
the>'ard. 

The sun glinted in the tears that ran down Robert's 
cheeks. "Good girl,' he said, giving the dog a piece of bacon. 
The dog swidlwed it without chewing and ran its rough 
tongue over its lips, ears lifting a little in anticipation of more. 
Robert moved the bacon to his rifle hand and scratched the 
dog on top of the head. 

"Come on, girl, let' s take a walk." He headed toward 
the woods. 

Sandy Arm looked back at Alison, eyes dim and hiding 
pain, brown crust in their comers. £3ie held out the bacon 
in her hand. Unlike the other pieces she had fed it, this one 
wa.sn't sprinkled with rat poison. The dog licked its lips emee 
more, exhaled a chuffing sigh, then followed Rob^, the 
yellow tail swinging gently like a piece of frozen rope. 

Robert led the way across the yard, holding the bacon 
aloft so the dog could smell it. He and Sandy Arm went 
through a crooked gate and Robert leaned the rifle against 
die fence while he fastened the latch. He looked back at the 
porch. Alison waved and bit into her owm bacon. 

They started again, both of them stooped and limping. 
They reached the trees, Robert's boots kicking up the brittle 
leaves, Sandy Arm laboring by his side. The last she saw of 
him was his plaid flannel shirt. 

She should chase them. Maybe she could hold the bacon 
while Robert loaded the gun. After all, she had cooked it 
And, in a way, she was replacing Sandy Ann. If Robert ever 
got another dog, it would be Alison's home and therefore it 
would be the dog that would have to adjust, not the other 
way around. She didn't think they would get another dog, 
not for a while. 

Sandy Ann was just a dog, and Alison wasn't a dog 
person. Sie was the practical one in the relationship. She 
could have driven Sandy Ann to the vet, even at the risk of 
getting dog hair in her car. The vet would have drawn out 
a nice, clean needle and Sandy Arm could drift off to sleep, 
dreaming of fast squirrels and chunks of cooked meat and 
snacks by the back porch of home. 

Maybe Robert needed the catharsis of violence. Perhaps 
that would be his absolution, though surely he couldn't view 
the dog's infirmity as his fault. After all, it would have aged 
no matter the owner. Sandy Aim. like all of them, would 
die and go to whatever heaven was nearest. Robert's way 
might be best after all. One split-second and then the pain 
would end. 

Alison went inside and poured herself a half cup of coffee 
and sat at the kitchen table, looking duough the window. The 
sunlight was soft on the stubbled garden. Some of the mari- 


golds clung to a defiant life, their edges crinkled and brown. 
Collard leaves swayed in the breeze like the ears of small 
green puppies. The shovel stood by the bam. waiting. 

Her coffee mug was to her lips when the shot sounded. 
'The report echoed off the rocky slopes and the hard, knotty 
trees. Alison didn't know whether to smile or pout against 
the ceramic rim. The house was hers. 

When Robert returned, she would have tears in her eyes. 
She would hug him and let him sag onto her, and she would 
lead him to the couch. She would remind him of all the great 
memories, and let him talk for hours about the dog's life. She 
would kneel before him and remove his boots and wipe the 
mud bom them. He would have no appetite, but she would 
cook for him anyway, maybe something sweet, like a pie. If 
he wanted, he could have some more of the Jack Daniels. She 
would turn on the television and they would sit together, the 
two of them in their house. 

Her house. 

Alison bnished her coffee The remaining bacon was 
covered with a gray blm of grease but she ate it anyway, her 
stomach bnally unclenching. 

She washed dishes, a chore she loathed. She rinsed the 
pans with hot water. Later in the evening, she would vacuum, 
try to remove the last traces of Sandy Arm from the living 
room carpet. 

Something clicked on the porch steps. She wondered 
if Robert had decided to come back to the house before he 
began digging. Either way, Alison would be there for him. 
She would shovel until she raised blisters if he would let her. 
Alison wiped her hands on her bathrobe and hurried to the 
door, blinking rapidly so her eyes would water. 

The scratching sound was at the lioor now, as if Robert 
were wiping his boots on the welcome mat She braced herself 
for Rob^s crestfaUen expression, the caved-in look of his 
eyes, the deep furrows at the comers of his mouth. Sie would 
never have inflicted such suffering if it weren't for the best. 

Alison opened die door. On the porch, Sandy Ann stood 
on bowed legs, working her dry lip>s. 'The dog lifted a forlorn 
paw and dropped it with a click of nails. 'There were spatters 
of blood across the dog's snout. 

One shot. 

Robert couldn't have missed. 

Not bom so close. 

Could he have...? 

No, not Robert. 

But it was the kind of choice Robert would make. 

His only choice. 

A dog person to the end. 

"Robert?" she called, voice cracking, knowing there 
would be no answer. 

Alison's ribs were a Hst gripping the yolk of her heart. 
Her legs were grits, her head popping like hot grease on a 
griddle. Her spine melted like ^tter. She sagged against her 
house and slid to a sitting position. Sandy Ann whimpered, 
limped over, and ran a papery tongue against her cheek. 

The dog's breath smelled of bacon and poison and 
unconditional love. • 

k 
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The Fifth Dimension 
The Tw/iJight Zone (nterview/s 

Final Instollment — Eorl Homner, Jr, 


conducted by IMHIam P. Simmons 


The CKEATOR/pRODucEii of fomily favorite 
Emmy Award-winning series The Wtttons 
and Falcvn Crest. Earl Hamner is perhaps 
best known as the author of Spencer's 
Mountain and The Homecoming, narra- 
tives strongly entrenched in a tradition of 
conservative values, rustic settings, and 
salt-of-the-earth characters that served 
him in such good steed in television. Dig 
deep enough beireath the rural slopes of 
Walton Mountain and another geography 
becomes apparent in this word-smith's 
repertoire — worlds of dark miracles 
aivd witchcraft, vengeful cars, and riirg- 
a-doing girls. For besides exploring the 
semi-autobiographical adventures of 
Spencer's ntountain, Hamner has walked 
uncharted territories of nightmare and 
dream with stories of everyday folks in 
isolated communities grappling with 
their baser instincts as they struggle to 
survive the unlmown. 

The Turilight Zone has long evolved 
from a sderree-fantasy television series 
into a cultiual phenomenoa While this 
may be attributed to the careful atten- 
tion that the series' producers, actors, set 
designers, and technica] men lavished on 
each episode, the primary reason for the 
success of this gra^-daddy of imagina- 
tive television remains the phenomenal 
variety of its authors. Each week imagma- 
tive seers ushered viewers into border- 
lands oT reality artd the ouM. The Zone's 
writers merged fables, modem myths, 
arul brazenly political/social stories into 
a unique approach to experiences and 
characters that were fantastical while 
speaking lyrically atul at times harshly 
on culturally relevant matters of racistrt 
mob mentality, and the communist 
scare. And while the creative center of 
the series is often (and rightly) attrib- 
uted to Rod Serling, Richard Mathesoa 
Charles Beaumont, and George Clayton 
Johnson, the irtflueiKe of Earl Hanu^ is 
somewhat overlooked. One of the major 
core of influential Zone scribes, Hattmer 


contributed eight episodes of high quality 
and emotional power before going on to 
work in cinema arul the theater. While 
such work earned him Emmy a wards arxl 
respect amongst his peers, the primaL 
powerful fables that he wrote for The Twi- 
Uj^t Zone are essential reading/ viewing 
for lovers of believable characterization, 
convincingly rendered 'realistic fantasy,' ; 
and inmtediacy of setting. 

Writing "ihe Hunt' 'A Piano in the 
House," 'Jess-Belle,' 'Ring-a-Ding Girl,' 
"You Drive,' 'Black Leather Jackets,' 
'Stopover in a Quiet Town,' and "The . 
Bewitchin' Pool" Hamner contributed 
some of the series' most memorable 
(and one of its worst) episodes. From the ; 
undeniable suspense of 'Stopover in a ' 
Quiet Town' atrd the archetypal folkloric ; 
symbolism of 'Jess-Belle' to such less , 
successful attempts as 'Black Leather 
Jackets,' Haitmer's development as a sto- \ 
ryteller is evidenced tfarou^iout Serling's 
series. No one can read Haituier's work 
without recognizing his affection for 
humaiuty, its fears artd hopes, focusing 
on people with roots to the land and one 
another, arul ciuing as much for the sur- 
roundings arul emotional environments 
in his scripts as fmr the people his acces- 
sible style arul uiulerstanding of the rustic 
fantastique evoke. His stories are living 
! portraits of sense and sensibility, his 
I characters arul symbolically rich compli- 
' catioiu speaking to who we are, who we ' 
fear we might be, arul who we wish we 
could be. In short his lyrical prose poems 
to the human spirit are testaments to a 
species struggling to fltul itself between 
extremes of temptation arul redemption. 
Hamner himself .speaks with the simple 
eloqueiure of a folktale yet the artis^ 
of a professional storyteller, arul in this 
interview relates to CD his opinions of the 
Tioiligftt Zone, his craft, arul his life. 

t t 1 


How did you become involved 
in the Twilight Zone? 

M I became involved in the 
Twilight Zone because of my 
friendship with Rod Serling. 1 met him 
when our careers were just begitming. 
While we were students we both sold 
scripts to a radio show called Dr. Chris- 
tian (the only show on radio where the 
audieiKe writes scripts!). Rod went back 
to college at Yellow Springs, Ohio, arul 
I went back to my school. The College 
of Music of Ciiuiruuti, now kiuiwn as 
the Media Division of the University 
of Cirtciimati. After graduation I was 
hired as a staff writer at the legendary 
radio station, WUW in CitKinnati. Later 
when I resigned from that job to devote 
full time to writing novels, Rcxl took it. 
Years later when we would run into each 
other at functions in Hollywood, Rod 
would introduce nte as the 'man who 
gave him his first job.' Gracious of him 
and typical of the man. When I first came 
to Hollywood I sent Rod some TZ ideas. 
He accepted two of flrem and my career 
in Hollywood was underway. 

What challenges as a craftsman 
and storyteller did it offer? 
How did work cm this series influetKe/ 
prepare you for such subsequent projects 
as "The Waltons and Falcon Crest? 

m The TZ affected my career in 
that I needed an assigiunent in 
HoUywcxid in order to establish my name 
as a film writer. Prior to fliat I had only 
written rtovels and radio scripts and I 
needed to show a film credit (Hollywood 
srwbbery— film is EVERYTHING). The 
first TZ assigrunent did the job arul also 
enaUed me to pay the rent at a tinK when 
the family fortunes were very low. It also 
offered me an opportunity to tell a kiiul of 
story 1 had not written before. As much 
as I admired Edgar Allen Poe and James 
Sheridan Lefaneu it had never occurred 
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to me to write in this genre. Prior to this 
I had written almost exclusively about 
autobiographical material telling stories 
that began “Once upon a time..." Much 
like the character in the movie Zorbo the 
Creek who tells aU the old Greek legends 
but changes the ending so that 'they then 
went to the seashore and lived happily 
ever after.' Even Medea ended that way 
in the Zorba version! 

How did working for TZ affect 
your writing? 

m in "The Hunt" 1 was able to 
write about two characters 
based on composites of my grandparents. 
They called each other 'old man' and 
'old woman,' much as Will Geer arrd 
"Ellen Corby did on the The Waltons, it 
gave me the opportunity to stand these 
two characters up on their feet, so to 
speak, to see if thw were viable, believ- 
able, interesting, and of course they 
proved to be. 

What were your primary artistic 
or thematic goals for the scripts 
you contributed to the TwHight Zone? 

1 don't believe 1 had any 
particular primary artistic or 
thematic goals. Now that you've got me 
thinking about such things 1 realize that I 
am not a writer with an agenda. Writing 
is what I do. I go to my office every week 
day. 1 keep banker's hours and when 1 get 
to an office 1 simply sit down aiKl write. 

1 know that 1 am working on a story, 
book or play, have a general idea where 
it is going and am interested to see if my 
characters will take nne where 1 think they •! 
will. 1 don't set out to prove anythiirg or 
to deliver any particular message. 1 take 
an hour for lunch atvl a ten minute nap 
around three o'dcxrk. This is not to say 
that I don't errjoy writing. I love every 
minute of it even those moments when 
the words don't come as rapidly as I 
think they should. Often 1 write at night. 
Sinclair Lewis once observed that nothing 
exceeds the elation that comes at four in 
the morning when you are dressed in a 
shabby old bathrobe the dgarctte ash tray 
beside the typewriter is full, and sud- 
denly the wor^ begin to flow. Like Lewa 
I enjoy writing at night. At such a time I 
feel that I reach new heights of perception 
and expression, but much of what 1 have 
written after sundown and a gloss of wine 
or two has to be rewritten. 

How closely did you work with 
other writers and producers on 
The Ttoilight Zone? 


m l did not work with any of 
the other writers. There was 
no reason to because it was not a series 
where scripts were written in collabo- 
ration. I would have welcomed the 
opportunity to write with the other guys 
because each of them is an extremely 
gifted person. I worked mainly tvith Rod 
and Buck Houghton— an opporturuty 1 
would wish on any young writer. After 
my first assigrunent I would deliver my 
script to Rod and he would say, "What 
would you like to do next?" I would tell 
him a fragment of an idea and if he liked 
it he would send me off to work. Then if 
there were notes or suggested changes on 
the script I had delivered 1 would receive 
them from Buck. I cannot recall ever 
receiving a note that was not thoughtful 
atul msightful and productive. Buck was 
an original. He was besotted with words 
and 1 don't think I ever heard him utter 
a cliche. 

What was your most memorable 
experience in The Twilight Zone? 
What would you say was your greatest 
achievement? 

An experience I remember 
fondly was being called by 
Herb Hirshman who was producing the 
hour long version of the TZ. He said that 
he was short of scripts and wondered if I 
had an old script lying around that could 
be adapted or rewritten in a hurry. He 
needed it in a week. I replied that I ffidn't 
have anvthing i 3 ring aroiutd, but that 1 
would write him on original script and 
deliver it the following Friday. 1 don't 
think Herb believed me, but I gave him a 
general idea and he said, "Go to it." The 
result was "Jess-Belle." 

Herb was a gentleman, a fme direc- 
tor, and we becanre good friends. 1 had 
the good fortune to hire him for many 
epis^es later on a series I created and 
produced — Falcon Crest. 

My worst experience in connection 
with the TZ was learning on a radio 
broadcast that Rod had just died. I knew 
he was ill, even Imew what hospital he 
was in and planned to call. It was a Satur- 
day night and 1 planned to call the fbllow- 
ittg day. 1 still regret that 1 waited. 

A rural sensibility informs 
many of your writings. Is this 
an intentional aesthetic choice for a cer- 
tain effect or simply a dimension of your 
personality and upbringing? 

If a rural sensibility runs 
through my work it is due to 


my formative years being spent in the 
backwoods of Virginia's Blue Ridge 
Mountams. The time was the Twenties 
and Thirties when "rural" was different 
from "rural" today. Frequently it meant 
lack of creature comforts such as electric- 
ity, telephone, indoor plumbing. But it 
also meant other deprivations such as 
infnior schooling, isolation from enrich- 
ing cultural events, aiul a narrow view 
of the universe. Rural livmg also carried 
with it, especially in my case, parents 
and grandparents who passed on such 
admirable pioneer values as self-reliance, 
respect for erne's elders, a revereiKe for 
our elected officials, love of God and 
country. Rural living also brought us iitto 
a closeness with nature and the natural 
world. My Grandmother would take us 
children for walks along country roads 
and she could identify over a hundred 
different plants by name. We gathered 
honey from wild beehives. I cut our own 
fire wood and hauled it home. We raised 
hogs and chickens and kept a cow for 
milk arni butter. We learned from the 
experieiKes of our daily lives. I remem- 
ber once when I was a little boy going 
with my father to take our mother cow 
to visit a neighbor's bull. Whai the bull 
mounted the cow 1 asked my father what 
they were doing and he said, "Fucking." 
I asked what are they doing that for and 
he said, "That's how they make calves." 
There seemed to be no need for further 
discussion. Like most everybody else in 
the community we were poor. Only in 
my later years did I realize that we were 
rk*er than we knew. 

How do you feel that your 
earthy, morally conscious char- 
acters benefited or harmed your story 
telling? 

After my series The Waltons 
had been on the air for several 
episodes someone came to me and said 
they had admired 'the message" I had 
delivered in the last night's episode. I 
was mystified and a little shakm until I 
realized that because I was writing about 
decent, law abiding, religiously oriented 
people that there might be uiuntetKled 
messages in stories about them. It had not 
been my intention. I believe it was Satmiel 
Goldwyn who said, "If you want to send 
a message, call Western Union." 

To what extent are the char- 
acters and situations found 
in your work extensions of your own 
personality or history? 
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That is hard to say, but! can say 
this: A strong element in my 
developing my writing skills came from 
a book called Six Lessons In Acting, by 
Stanislavsky. Studying the book was an 
assignment in an acting class 1 took at the 
Media Division of the College of Musk of 
the University of Cincinnati. One lesson 
is called * Memory of Emotian' in which 
the author suggests that we do not need 
to kill another human being to know 
how it feels to kill. He advises us that by 
remembering how we felt in a situation 
where we accidentally or intentionally 
took a life, be it a wild animal or a farm 
animal we might remember the emotion 
and build on it to achieve an hottest reac- 
tion in acting or writing. Remember the 
emotion he advised, magnify it to match 
the situation you are writing or acting 
and you will achieve honesty. 

Do you feel that your participa- 
tion in The TwUt^il Zone and 
The Waltons has overshadowed your 
other work? 

1 do feel that The Waltons and 
Twilt^t Zone have overshad- 
owed my other work. They will probably 
write “HERE UES MR. WALTON' on 
my tombstone. Not really, 1 am going to 
be cremated and my ashes tossed in the 
Pacific. Still a good many people know 
and have read my books, eit)oyed my 
other television shows and 1 am a big hit 
with the kindergarten crowd because 1 
wrote the film adaptation of Charlotte's 
Wd>. (1 think a go<^ many parents use 
the film as a baby-sitter. Better that than 
The Fear Factor!) 

How did you approach the tales 
you scripted for Twilight Zone? 
Did you approach them differently from 
other projects? If so, in which ways and 
why? 

M No difference. Writing is my 
business. I have written novels, 
nonfiction books, television scripts, obitu- 
aries, radio drama, radio documentaries, 
advertising copy, publicity releases and 
continuity for famous singers such as 
Andy Williams. When 1 was a staff writer 
at NBC 1 even wrote copy for Macy's 
Thanksgiving Day Parade. 'How about 
a big hand for the one hundred and four 
members marching band from Quincy 
Illinois High School!' 1 have written 
everything but match book covers. 

'The Benitchen Pool' is often 
criticized as one of the less 
successful Twilight Zone episodes. What 


is your opiition of it? Did it achieve its 
goals? 

1 am very attached to 'The 
Bewitchen Pool.' 1 was not 
taken with the old actress who played 
the Grandmotiterly type who gave the 
children comfort and support which they 
needed and did not find at home, but 1 
feel that it made an intoesting obsova- 
tion about the lengths we (children, all of 
us) will go to find love. 

Similar to ciitema, the collab- 
orative process of television 
often alters the original product of the 
writer. How often have you fouitd this 
taking place in your career? Did it ever 
occur in TZ? 

The only time that an original 
product of mine was altered 
was ttot a collaboration but a curious 
event that 1 still do not understand and 
mark as one of the greatest disappoint- 
ments of a writing career that spans over 
fifty years. 1 was called by a producer 
j and asked if 1 had sonw special project 1 
would like to do. I did have such a proj- 
I ect It was one 1 had saved for a special 
event. It was a book my mother and 1 
loved called A Lantern In Her bland, by 
j Bess Steeto Aldrich. It is a story about a 
woman who yearned for achievements 
in the arts but who instead devoted 
I herself to raising a family. Eventually 
I her longings are satisfied through the 
achievements of her children. 1 wrote an 
outline which was approved. 1 then wrote 
a first draft script and turned it over to 
the producers. Only a day or so passed 
before 1 received a phone call from my 
agent saying that 'another writer had 
been assigned to my script' and that 
my services were no kmger required. 1 
watched a little of what eventually was 
aired but it was sickening. My script 
had been gutted, the casting was, in my 
opiniotv inappropriate. I was sickened 
a^ to this day I cannot understand how 
and why such a fine script %vas reduced 
to pap. The only consolation was that my 
mother did not live to see her favorite 
! book defiled. 

What are the responsibilities of 
a writer? 

1 always like Spencer Tracy’s 
answer to the actor's responsi- 
bility which was 'Know your liiws and 
don't fall over the furniture.' 1 think a 
similar answer might apply to the writ- 
er's responsibility: Meet your deadline 
and don't bore your reader. 













Most unsatisfied with? 



1 like least is “Black Leather Jackets.' I 
was trying to write a love story about 
a human girl and a boy from an alien 
world. It did not work. 1 .suspect 1 did rwt 
have the skill or the ability to dramatize 
the subject well and so I think the episode 
failed. 


What 'Were the greatest chal- 
lenges you fired when attempt- 
irtg to became a professional writer? What 
were some of the greatest stumbling 
blocks? Some of the greater successes? 


|l' |Ujr The greatest stiimbling blocks 
J*- 1 encountered as a writer were 
the resistaire of the entrenched aiKl pow- 
erful or simply shortsighted to recognize 
and encourage new talent. At several 
points in my life 1 have erwountered the 
need to prove my talent before progress- 
' ing to the ivext plateau. My father wanted 
to teach me a trade airl while it was most 
generous of him 1 wanted to be a writer 
oitd I felt it was ungrateful of trte not to 
accept his offer. Still when I achieved my 
goal he was (mnid and happy tiiat 1 could 
'make a living' at^hatever 1 did which 
was his main cortcem. At first I wrote 
stories. Some of them showed promise 
but none of them was ever accepted. 1 
was discouraged, but rtever thought of 
iKit continuing with my writing. Early in 
my career I worked in local radio. It was 
' a great job but the prevailing legend was 
i * that it was impossible to break in 'the 
' big time" in New York or Los Angeles. 
Stout fellow that I was, 1 aimed high and 
made it into the big time. But still I was 
viewed as a 'radio' writer and when 
: television came in I was told that I was a 
radio writer, that I wrote for the ear, and 
could not possibly write for the ear and 
the eye. I finally c^led a producer, a man 
named Mark Smth. I knew him because 
he was the husband of a writer named 
Claris Ross. I worked with her on staff 
at NBC. Mark at that time was one of 
the producers on a live television show 
called THE THEATER GUILD ON THE 
AIR, or THE UNITED STATES STEEL 
HOUR. 1 told Mark that if he would give 
me the same assignment he gave his best 
writer that for no pay I would bring in a 
script that was better than the wotk of 
his best writer. Marie said '1 wem't accept 
your offer, but I fun impressed with your 
arrogance. It shows you must be able to 
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back up your words so 1 will give you an 
assigrunent.' It was my first real dramatic 
television assignment in New York. 

The same kind o( pieiudice followed 
me to Hollywood. Every producer 1 went 
to see asked "What have you gqt on 
film?" Well, I had written radio, books, 
live television, parades, short stories 
aitd an occasional letter to the Editor, 
but 1 had not written FILM. The general 
attitude seemed to be that writing film 
was something you could only do after 
you had breathed in sufficient smog. 
Finally (quite broke, depending only on 
the generosity of my wife's generous, 
eccentric Aunt Minnie), 1 remembered 
that 1 had once met Rod Serling. We had 
met while we were both students. Rod 
at Yellow Spring, Ohio, and 1 was still at 
the University of Cincinnati. We both had 
submitted scripts to a radio show called 
E>r. Christian and had been invited to 
New Yoric to accept awards for our prize 
winiung scripts. At any rate I sent Rod 
two stories for the TwiJight Zone scripts 
and received a nice note back saying 
his stories were chosen by a conunittee 
and that he was forwarding the stories 
to them. 1 thought that it was courteous 
of Rod to even aclmowledge the stories 
and that he was letting me down easy. 
Not so. A few days later 1 received a call 
from Buck Houston, Rod's producer, 
saying that they liked BOTH stories aiKl 
wanted to buy them. HOWEVER, they 
had learned that 1 did not write film! 
Would I like to write them up like little 
plays? I replied that 1 would happy to 
write them up as little television scripts! 
1 was ttever without work in Hollywood 
again! 

Were any of The Twilighl Zone 
scripts autobiographic? 

It seems to me that everything a 
writer writes is autobiographi- 
cal. Imagirtation can account only for so 
much of what we put dowrn on paper. 
Experience, events, sights, sounds, fears, 
moments, forgotten things, remembered 
things, whether we are aware of it or not 
have to be there in the back of our minds 
when we write. Who and what we are is 
mysterious and random and unlmowable 
except in the most surface way. 1 always 
loved Thomas Wolfe's obsei^ation in 
Look Homeward Angel. 'Each of us is all 
the sums he has not counted; Subtract 
us into nakedness and night agaia and 
you will see begin in Crete four thousand 
years ago the love that ended yesterday 
In Texas." 


While many of the memo- 
rable characters in your later 
works appear to have a firm, comfort- 
ing knowledge of who they are, and 
who their ancestors were, giving them 
a sense of belonging in a universe which 
is vast the principle characters in such 
stories as "Ring-a-Ding Girl," "Stopover 
in a Quiet Town," and * A Piano in the 
House" depict men and women stand- 
ing on far less stable ground. Was this 
intentional? 

If some of my more memorable 
characters had a good under- 
standing of who they were and where 
they came from it may be that I knew 
the« character best knew not only the 
world they came from, but the earth that 
had nurtured them. The earth we came 
from gets into a writer's blood and brain. 
The good writers know this atul put it to 
work, indeed cannot escapie it. Faulkner. 
Wolfe. Gather. In the stories you mention, 
'Ring A Ding Girl. A Piano in the House,' 
“Stopover in a Quiet Town. " I wrote about 
people whose roots I did not know. 
Perlups if I had a deeper sense of their 
roots, the earth that nurtured them, the 
characters might have had more depth. 

In "The Hunt," a simple old 
hunter and his faithful dog are 
drowmed while chasing a raccoon, and 
confront a gatekeeper who implies that 
he is St. Peter and that Heaven lies inside. 
What was the impetus for this story? 
What special menwries do you have of 
working on it? 

The impetus for "The Hunt" was 
remembering my father's love 
for his hunting dog, one he accidentally 
shot. After the dog had been shot he ran 
off into the woods. My father spent all 
night looking for the dog and well into 
the following day when he found the dog 
dead. I don't think he ever got over his 
guilt and his grief. And then too I suppose 
the fact that I was raised a Baptist gave 
me the knowledge of the initer workings 
of Heaven aird Hell as they are portrayed 
in the script. 

In "You Drive' a motorist's car 
forces him to confront his guilt 
after a hit-and-run. This is among the 
bleaker pieces you ever wrote. What was 
your intention with the script? 

"You Drive" was my response 
to reading a news item about a 
child being left to die by a hit and run 
driver. 1 suf^msed otKe again my Bap- 
tist upbringing dictated that the guilty 


person in my script be accountable for 
his actions. A car becontes a conscience? 
Only on the TZ. 

'Black Leather jackets" is 
considered one of the sillier 
episodes of The Twilight Zone. What, if 
anything, would you change? 

m if I had to do it over again I 
would not have written 'Black 
Leather Jackets." Each of us is entitled 
to a lemon! 

How do you feel about your 
association with The Twilight 

Zone? 

m So many things. Gratitude, 
mostly to Rod for giving me 
my first job in this town, but also for the 
opportunity to write stories that might 
not otherwise have seen the light of day, 
and one other thing; There is a certain 
respect I feel from a good many viewers 
that comes from being a Twilight Zone 
writer. 1 am proud of that and eternally 
grateful to R^! It has also brought me 
in touch with a good many wonderful 
people like Tony Albarella who collabo- 
rated with me on The Twilight Zone Scripts 
of Earl Hamner. Tony is now working 
with Quol Serling on a series of books 
in which each of Rod's scripts will be 
published along with insights aiul com- 
mentary by Tony. 

What do you wish people to 
recall most about you? 

m What I would like to be remem- 
bered for as a writer is that I 
wrote about so called ordinary people but 
found them not in the least bit "ordinary" 
but extraordinary in every way, astonish- 
ing, marvelous beings, vulnerable and 
capable of evil but more often living 
lives that celebrated deeds of courage, 
nobility, sacrifice and bravery beyond 
their knowing. As a man, I would like it 
to be remembered that I loved my wife 
and children, that 1 loved that little vil- 
lage in the Blue Ridge Mountains where 
I was bom until it was taken over by 
self serving outsiders, that I loved my 
country fiercely until it made a war in a 
place where we had no business being 
that so far has cost the, lives of over 
eight hundred young Americans and 
wounded, blinded and maimed over 
three thousand more. 


k 
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CD REVIEWS 


BOOKS, VIDEOS, 
SOFTWARE... 


At the Foothills of Frenzy & Other 
Freakish Forays, by Mark McLaughlin, 
Shane Ryan Staley & Brian Knight; 
Solitude Publicationa, 2005; 224 pgs.; 
$50.00 

There's rto solitude involved in the 
first release of Solitude Publications, a 
literary manage a trois between Mark 
McLaughlin, Shane Ryan Staley and 
Brian Knight. 

Each author has his own section, 
contributing a chapbook's worth of solo 
tales. Part One, 'The Revelations of 
McDeth,' is McLaughlin's. The revela- 
tiorts uvlude 'The Astonishing Secret 
of the King of the Cats,' the true motiva- 
tions of a job-seeker who can 'Connect 
the Dots,' and what a gender-bending 
pop star drinks to get his 'Buzz.' in 
the title piece we team much about 
Shakespeare, The Loch Ness Monster, 
Internet witches, vampire clones and 
several sure-fire weight loss plans. Only 
McLaughlin could have written this. . .or 
maybe Harlan Ellison on drugs. 

Staley takes Part Two, 'Nightflares 
Sc Wetdreams.' His stories are just plain 
wrong. Outrageous gore and sexual 
perversities reign supreme. Witness an 
attack by snatch zombies in 'The Thriller 
at Red Nook.' Get a fiont row seat for 
child molestation in 'The Legend of 
Futt Bucker.' Learn a great place to 
hide forbidden fish in 'Swan Lake.' If 
you loved Lee and Pelan’s Splatterspunk, 
you'll dive into this cesspool headfirst 
you sick bastard. 

In Part Three, 'Knightmares Sc 
Daydreams,' Knight abandons the ento- 
tional depth of Dragonfly in favor of his 
fecal feti^. His first story, 'Twisting in 


I the Dust,' tenuously experiments with 
extremity. The next two stories— 'Lady's ! 
Man' and 'Alice' — show increasing 
comfort with the form. It all culminates 
with the shit monster in "Slickpoo." His 
corruption is now complete. Someone I 
should have warned him about hanging 
out with questionable characters like | 
McLaughlin and Staley. 

Part Four brings on the "Frenzy!" 
Here the authors kill each otoer off in I 
the UKist horrible ways possible. In 'Give 
Us This Day Our Staley, Dead, or Gone 
I With the Shane,' the good and saintly 
Mark McLaughlin saves the universe 
from the perversities of Staley, the ^ 
cyborg/flying saucer— with a little help ; 
from Knightzilla. Staley takes out Knight 
I by tattooing the number 'Thirteen" on 
I his arm, leading to a string of bad luck , 
that leaves what's left of him in the care ' 
of sexual deviant McLaughlin. Knight 
gets revenge with the perfect movie 
< role for McLaughlin in 'The Casket of 
a Thousand Dildos, or Quod Faeculentus 
I intmu-This Blasphemy Brought to You 
I by Doodie- Fetish Snuff Films LL.C' 
These tales are laugh-out-knid funny — if 
, your sense of humor is twisted. Finally ! 
all three team up for the volume's title | 
tale, a hardcore Lovecraft spoof. 

This is definitely niche work, but 
folks who like their horror hilariously 
depraved will prize iL 

-Garrett Peck 

Black Hole, by Charles Bums; Pantheon 
Press / Random House, 2005; 368 pgs.; 
$24.95 

Black Hole by Charles Burns is 
an experience of horror, through and 


through. There is no moment of this 
graphic novel that is not shot throu^ 
with disgust with disea.se and unease. 
It is an experience of life in the negabve, 
an evocation of the worst things that 
await us both within and wifiwut. Black 
Hole is also an object of utter beauty, a 
vision so perfectly formed, a story so 
gripping, real and unreal, that it lures us 
in and holds us ii\ spite of its complete 
and abject success as a horror novel. 
Biuns' brilliant combination of art and 
storytelling exerts a real power and will 
remain unpleasantly fixed in your mind 
long after you've closed the covers. 

The setting is the suburbs of Seattle 
and the time is the mid-1970's. Keith 
is an ordinary teenager, lucky enough 
to be paired with the school fox, Chris, 
in Biology 101. While dissecting a fro^ 
Keith experiences a disturbing, siureal 
vision and passes out. Later, smoking 
pot in the woods with his friends he sees 
a deformed man in the distance, and 
then fiiuls what looks like a shed human 



Black HoU. 


Bums is an inhumanly precise illus- 
trator. Working in a palette of blacker- 
than-black and white, every single image 
is there to induce unease, to express 
distress. Yes, there's an objective point- 
of-view the reader is forced to assume. 
The perfection of Bums' art is a constant 
remtoder of how achingly beautiful it is 
in spite of the repellant nature of what 
Bums shows us. The beauty, such as it is, 
erupts cm occasion, as Bums' characters 
experience startlingly surreal visions. 
There are some magnificent vistas in 
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here, Lovecraftian netherworlds that 
suggest an invasion from without, 
through the within. But whether he's 
showing you a flower or a gutted frog. 
Bums is going to give you the shivers. 
He's aided by incredibly good produc- 
tion and printing. Pantheon deserves > 
credit for giving Bums a great physical 
version of this very physical book. 

Ultimately, Black Hole is a mas- 
terpiece of body horror. Those surreal 
visions are all that a mind mired in this | 
ugly lump of deformiitg, reforming flesh , 
can achieve. Bums is using his visual 
skills to explore what it means to be alive, . 
and for Bums, in Black Hole, to be alive 
is to be dying. Life is a meairs of birth- 
ing death and thus a source of constant 
honor. Black Hole is a source of constant 
horror as well, one of the few works of 
the genre to effectively explore as an end 
what is usually a means to an end. 

-Rick Kleffet 

Bloodstained Ox, by Christopher 
Golden and James A. Moore; Earthling 
Publications, 2006; 114 pgs.; $35.00 

I am not sure why a book like 
Bloodstained Ox should exist. Ray Carton 
touches on this question in his introduc- 
tion to the new novella by Christopher 
Golden and James A. Moore. Carton 
notes that in the Oz books there was con- 
siderable violence rwt in evidence in the 
film which is so familiar to everyone. OK. 
Maybe then this little retelling is meant 
to shake things up a bit, to' over-stress 
the violence cleansed through the Hol- 
lywood lens. Hmm. OK. Maybe. Even 
so, it is still a retelling. 

I am not big on remakes or exten- 
sions whether they are books or movies. 

I absolutely hate, for example,' the Dune 
novels written after Frank Herbert's 
death. Not only are they an unnecessary 
extensioa they are, in my opinion most 
humble, a vulgarity. Likwise the recent 
remake of King Kong. Why O why, Pete? 
Wh/d you do it? An homage, I guess, 
but what you created takes a big dump 
on the original. Why not just watch the 
classic instead? So 1 had a bad attitude 
reading Bloodslamed Ox. I enjoyed it more 
when I tried to think of it as separate 
from Baum's world. After all, the char- 
acters are barely recognizable anyway. 
The writing itself, however, is quite 
good. The authors flex their imagirtation 
muscles well, espiecially in the scenes 
with the Tin Man - 1 never would have 
thought of that, gentlemen. Good show. I 
believe the book would have been better 
as a stand-alone affair, but then there 






wouldn't be any hook. Also, I would 
have liked it more if it had been finished. 
It stops abruptly at what feels like a third 
of the way through the story. 

Nevertheless, I did enjoy tire ride. 
Despite my grumping and mumping, I 
admit that much. Exceptionally creepy 
illustrations by Glenn Chadboume and 
the usual high production values of 
Earthling Publications make this one 
a steal at the hardcover price. Recom- 
mended plus. 

-Wayne Edwards 

Bloodstone, by Nate Kenyon; Thom- 
dikt/Galc/Five Star, 2006; 360 pgs.; 
$25.95 

In a voice reminiscent of Stephen 
King in the days of Salem’s Lol, Nate 
Kenyon has given us a debut novel 
laced with terror and filled with arxrient 
secrets. From the beginning, where a 
woman is abducted and dragged across 
country by the brooding, ex-alcoholic 
Billy Smith, to the town of White Falls in 
New England with its crazy old witch, 
half-buried secrets and ancient eviL this 
novel reels you in and drags you along, 
much as the characters themselves seem 
fated to be dragged, toward a terrible, 
brooding darknms. 

There is nothing particularly new 
about Bloodstone. Ancient amulets, 
hidden tomes of secret wisdom, ghosts 
and witches, all of these have been the 
fare of decades of horror noveb. The key 
to thb novel isn't in the uniqueness of its 
plot, but in the characters. By the time 
Billy Smith and tire girl, Angel, who he 
kidnapped, reach White Falb, they are 
changed, and we have come to know 


i them. Before the young son of a dead 
alcoholic loses cohereiKy, we feel hb 
' pain, and we touch and taste the depth 
of hb corruption. 

Each twist of the tale brings armther 
new face into focus, and that focus b a 
sharp one. It b very easy to get to know 
Kenyon's characters, and once you kivow 
them, you have to care. That' s the key to 
terror in a story peopled with familiar 
demons— believable, accessible charac- 
ters ai>d a good solid reality-based world 
to be the target of those demons. 

What b most remarkable b that thb 
b a first novel. The prose b smooth; the 
plot b complex, and tight. The pacing 
b good, and the interaction between 
the story, ite characters, artd the world 
around them is believable. In other 
words, that same level of suspension 
of dbbelief accompanies Bloodstone that 
readers have come to expect from such 
old pros as Kipg and Koontz. but with a 
fresh voice and new insight. 

Bloodstone is a very traditional 
horror story. It b littered with the icons 
of great noveb past and peopled with 
strong, believable people whose safety 
b made important tiuough the force of 
the prose. Tense and entertaining, thb is 
one of the strongest debut iwveb to come 
along in years. Highly recommended. 

-David Niali Wibon 

Bully, by J. F. Gonzalez; Midnight 
Library, 2006; 292 pgs.^ $15J)0 

J. F. Gonzalez had already shown 
hb prowess with supernatural horror 
(The Beloved) arvl science-fictional horror 
(Oickers). He has also shown that some- 
times the scariest horror doesn't rely 
on flighb of fancy, but b inspired by 
the darker angels of human nature 
(Surritw). Put Bully— although it might 
more rightly be called a psychological 
suspense thriller than a horror novel — in 
the latter category. 

Like many horror noveb involving 
the supematu^ thb tale involves the 
sins of the past haunting the present. 
Twenty-eight years ago, an eleven-year- 
old boy named Raul Valesquez, the 
neighborhood bully, was murdered. A 
man named Doug Archer was convicted 
of the crime and spent twenty-six years 
in State Prison, but has been exonerated 
by new evidence unearthed by college 
studenb and released. The police have 
re-opened the case. Daimy Hernandez 
and Jerry Valdez were only teenagers 
when the crime occurred, but have 
reason to fear what the police may dis- 
cover in their new investigation, espe- 
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the haunting new thriller from 

JOHN PASSARELLA 


Braun Stoker Award-winning author of 

WITHER 'S LEGACY 


For twins separated by deaths 

life can be twice as terrifying. . . 
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Praise for the novels of 
JOHN PASSARELLA 


"Terrifying..." 
—Clive Cussler 


"Stephen King fans wiil 
iove this one. " 
—Critic's Choice 


"Books by John Passareiia 
make it very' difficult to 
sleep at night. " 
—Huntress Reviews 

"Frighteningly good. " 
—Seventeen 


"[A ] thrilling and 
well told frightfest. . . " 
—Mysterious Galaxy 

"Rousing good edge-of- 
the-seat fun. . . you 'll 
care about everyone 
involved..."— DaWas Mayr 
(aka Jack Ketchum) 

"Chilling..." 

—Maggie Shayne 

I "A powerful new voice in 
I horror." —Amazon.com 



Mick Callahan, flawed hero of Harry Shannon's taut thriller "Memorial Day", 
wants to escape his violent past He's finally bade in the game with a 
sucttssful radio show, a new girtfnend and money in the bank. And then 
along comes Mary, the young drug addict who saved his life back in Dry 
WeBs Mick is the kind of man who pays his debts. When Mary is abducted 
from his home all hell breaks loose CaNahan gathers his eccentric friends, 
sets out to find her and ends up confronting a gang of vicious psychopaths 
at Nevada's bizarre Burning Man Festival 

‘Meet Mick Callahan, a former television talk-show psychiatrist foiled by 
his own ego and a penchant for liquid refreshment Let's hope he's 
around for a long run * 

-Booklist 

'A notable and bnlliant new addition to the mystery genre Mick is all we 
love to see in a fallen hero, vulnerable, insightful, and just simply 
a likable guy * 

-New Myst^ Reader 

*A flawed and edgy hero. Dark wit. excellent writing and action-packed 
pace" 

•The Rap Sheet January Magazine 

*A likeable hero. Most promising.* 

-Library Journal 
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Five Star Mysfenes. Novomber, 2005 

ISBN t-S94l4>381-1 Retail pries: *25.95 


A Mick Callahan Novel 


Harry Shannon 
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thrUlerm ef the year.* 
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—Gregg Hurwlbc (auther s* "The Pregrem") 
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Hardcover S25.95 
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dally since the detective put in charge of 
the case— Tom Jenson— is also a former 
friend. Danny has overcome an early 
addiction to cocaine, though unfortu- 
nately not in time to save his marriage, 
and is now living a clean life. This inves- 
tigation threatens to derail Danny's new 
life when it begins to unearth massive 
police and government corruption. 

Though its evident Danny and Jerry 
witnessed or were somehow involved in 
what happened to Raul so many years 
ago, Gonzalez holds those cards close 
to his chest until the dramatic climax. In 
the meantime he creates a bittersweet 
portrait of the skating culture that arose 
in Southern California in the 70s while 
exploring themes of friendship, loyalty, 
revenge, and abuse of power. The back 
cover claims ” It cam only be described as 
Mystic River meets The Lords ofDogtaum' 
and that's an accurate Hollywood pitch- 
meeting description of what readers 
may expect. What may surprise some 
readers— though certaunly not longtime 
readers — is the depth Gonzalez gives 
both the psycholo^cal and sociological 
underpinnings of his story. He has a lot 
to say about people, both as individuals 
and in groups. It has been said that all 
evil needs to flourish is for good men to 
remain silent. Gonzalez shows us that 
siletwe may be a survival instiirct and 
how horrible secrets inevitably beget 
more horrors. . and more secrets. 

-Garrett Peck 

Carved in Bone, by Jefferson Bass; Wil- 
liam Morrow, 2006; 339 pgs.; $24.95 

It is amazing to me how many crime 
documentary series are on television. 
One after the other, by the dozens and 
hundreds, gory details of heirwus crimes 
fill the small screen. There is no escaping 
them (unless you turn the TV but let's 
be serious). And after you watdi a few of 
these, there is no escaping the fact that 
savage, violent crime hap>pens absolutely 
everywhere. You can't escape it, eith«. 
Sure, most of the criminals do get cauf^t 
eventually. But by then you are alr^y 
dead. Small comfort. 

Judging by the sheer number of 
these programs, there seems to be an 
unquenchable thirst not only for the 
details of the violeiwe, but the excruciat- 
ing detail of precisely how the crimittal 
gets caught through the analysis of 
pollen spores performed by some egg- 
head in the basement of a federal build- 
ing in Virginia. And I am thinking to 
myself, wdL if you can make a TV show 
alwut it, maybe you could write a book 


about it. Heh-heh. Of course there are 
hundreds of those, too. Some are better 
than others, as the immutable la%vs of 
nature mstruct. A truly excellent one of 
this variety new cm the stands is Jefferson 
Bass's meticulous Carved in Bone. 

The novel opetts with what appears 
to be a savage murder. Reading on you 
find out that what is being described 
is in fact a forensic study of violent 
damage and decomposition. You're 
h(x>ked already, aren't you? The story 
is teasingly composed to milk tension 
and suspense from your taut page-turn- 
ing frairre. It is an excellent marriage of 
story-telling and forensic description, 
of common happenings and freakishly 
obscure information. 

And besides all that, there is a blurb 
of endorsement on the Jacket from Dr. 
Michael M. Baden. If you know who Dr. 
Baden is, then you will love this novel. 
Highly recomnreruled. 

-Wayne Edwards 



Cold Flesh, edited by Paul Fry; Hell- 
bound Books Publishing, 2005; 461 
pgs.; $9.99 

It seems you Just can't keep zombies 
down. That other form of the urtdead, 
the ubiquitous vampire, has been domi- 
nating horror fiction for some time, but 
lately zombies have been giving them 
a run for their money. They've been 
flexing their rotting muscles at the box 
office with a remake of Dawn of the Dead 
and the partxly Shaun of Bw Dead. Even 
the master who redefined zombies for- 
ever returned to his roots with Land of 
Bte Dead. But the resurgent interest in 


zombies hasn't been confined to theaters. 
Zombie anthologies have also becoirte 
quite popular, as with Eden Studio's All 
Flesh trilogy. Mondo Zombie, the long- 
awaited and delayed third volume of 
77tr Boole the Dmd series, is to finally be 
released. Even your humble reviewer's 
Charles Grant benefit anthology Small 
Bites is one-third zombie stories. With all 
these zombie stories shambling around, 
are there enough good ones to go aitnind 
for another one? Well, its seems there's 
at least enough for Cold Fleslt 

Though tjie list of contributors to 
Cold Flesh contains more unfamiliar 
names than known ones, the stories are 
uniformly readable and action-packed. 
The bulk of them are simply vignettes 
from Romero land. Many end with the 
hero or heroine escaping immediate 
danger writh no guarantee of their ulti- 
mate fate, but ito cme should be bored 
by any' of them. 

There are not a whole lot of new 
ideas presented here either, but there 
are a few standouts. "Maternity Ward' 
by Jeruiifer Loring presents a memorable 
pcHtrait of a pregnant woman going into 
labor entering a hospital that' s been over- 
run by the dead. Robert Morrish's "Do 
the Trains Still Run on Time?" concerns 
a man who works at a pharmaceutical 
company that's developed a drug which 
prevents infection from zombie bites— if 
administered in time. The most original 
story of the lot— smartly presented last 
by ^itor Paul Fry— is J. F. Gonzalez's 
'Menage A Trois," in which a hedonist 
makes fiie mistake of bringing a couple 
of party girls from the overrun city to Join 
him at his mountainside mansion. 

Although Cold Flesh doesn't break 
a whole lot of rtew ground, it does pro- 
vide fine entertainment for zombie farrs. 
Though you're rwt liable to remember it 
well a f^ months after you've read it, 
you will remember you had a good time 
reading it 

-Garrett Peck 

Cold Skin, by Albert Sinchez Piflol; 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2005; 182 
pgs.; $20 

It's amazing how corrunon monsters 
are, considering we've never really seen 
one. 

Yet, we're surrounded by fiends, 
assaulted by creatures, besieged by those 
who are simply other — every time we 
look in the mirror. We give ourselves the 
creeps. We are the creeps, the crawlers, 
and the caruiibals. Humans are the most 
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eating nanites, Sicilian war-lords, a lost 
race, and the sea draining into the hollow 
earth. Then the novel gets really weird. 
1 don't know if SomheiL who is clearly 
barking mad, is off his meds, or on them, 
but if it's the latter, I want some. 

Even though dtis is a wild ride into 
insanity, it does have a few obvious 
faults; it may not have enough Williams, 
who is reduced to almost a supporting 
role> for old school Destroyer fans; it 
may not be Lovecraftian enough for 
old-school Mythos fans: and the ending 
is especially weak. The novel also suf- 
fers from bleeding story-lines, as #138 
is referred to, and some loose ends are 
continued in #140, with a direct sequel 
promised in #141. . . although all of this 
isn't too noticeable as #139 moves at a 
breakneck pace with its own crazy B- 
movie comic book logic. Fans of weird 
pulp/hero fiction will find this a lot of 
fun. and iT s better than most of what 
you'll find in the overly busy adventure 
field. 

-Mark Louis Baumgart 

A Dirty fob, by Christopher Moore; 
William Morrow HarpciCollins; 2006; 
387 pgs.; $24.95 

Christopher Moore is a natural at 
the unnatural. Every time he pops out a 
irew book, it seems like his best yet even 
if that concept seems counter-intuitive. 
That said, A Dirty /ob is his best book 
yet. 

Moore's novel begins when Char- 
lie Asher sees something he shouldn't 
see. There's a man in a mint green suit 
standing over his wife's bed as their 
baby Sophie is bom and his wife dies. 
In one swift, sweet surreal, sad and 
silly moment Moore neatly captures the 
conflict that drives our lives. Death and 
birth, life neverlasting. And Charlie's 
life is only beginning to get strange. 
As even people he doesn't know start 
to die around him, as he begins to see 
giant ravens melting into solid shadows, 
Charlie Asher begins to suspect that he 
now has a rather unusual relationahip 
iwt just with life, but wifii Death. Death 
with a capital D. Complicating affairs is 
the fact that Charlie is, as Moore calls 
him, a Beta Male. 

Take a breath. That' s a phrase that' s 
going to be rumbling throu^ your mind 
for years to come. Let me turn things 
over to Moore here, for a second, even 
though I'm reviewing his novel. Some 
things are important and you're better 
off hearing this direct from the source. 


"Well, the way 1 define the Beta 
male, is a strain of guys who survived 
through the millennia by virtue of devel- 
oping a big imagination, rather than big 
muscles, good looks, or aggression, the 
way an Alpha male may have prevailed. 
The Beta survived not by meeting <md 
beating danger, but by anticipating and 
avoiding it So his 'big teeth' so to speak, 
is his imagination. Well logic tells you : 
that when a Beta male is confnmted with | 
an extraordinary or supernatural situa- r 
don. the way Charlie is in A Dirty fab. i 
that he'll have an easier time wrapping \ 
his imaginadon around it and seeing the ^ 
new rules than would someone who is 
more locked into a system of thought." 

Suffice it to say that Moore unfurls 
this coiKeit cleverly, brilliantly and just ; 
often enough that you ei^y it but don't ; 
feel like he's beadng you over the head 
with it. What this devolves to in the writ- 
ing of the novel is that Charlie Asher is I 
utterly, completely, and totally like about • 
every guy you know. As a character he , 
doesn't just walk off the pages and into ^ 
your life: he hangs over your shoulder | 
and duns the pages for you as you read. 
Now timt's immersive writing. ' 

For all the great jokes, memorable 
characters and reanimated squirrel 
skeletons, Moore is doing some rather 
subversive work here. The supernatural 
concept at the heart of the novel contra- 
dicts just about every existing religious | 
belief. His monsters here are far more . 
mimical and scary than you'd expect 
from such a hmny book. Hesh-rending ’ 
and actually evil-seeming, they provide 
the balance required to make the humor i 
even fimnier. 
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Moore, always an originaL has taken 
the path trodden by many a writer— per- 
sonifying Death— aitd made it so much 
his own, we're going to have to rename 
the whole damn street after him. Don't 
die before you read this book. 

-Rick Kleffel 

Dogs Of War, by Steve Ruthenbeck; 
Harbor House, 2005; 300 pgs.; $16.95 

Take eight battle-hardened com- 
mandos, stir them into a mysterious 
secret mission, and shake in a p>ack of 
Nazi werewolves and you have first- 
time Minnesota novelist's new book, 
DogsC^War. 

"A barrage of 20 and 7.92 millimeter 
slugs punched through the airplane's 
sheet metal skin. The wind howled 
through the perforations like a banshee 
being drawn and quartered." 

The book opens with a kettle drum 
roll of thunder and a blast of Mess- 
erschmitt machine guns. A "zombie 
squad," the leftovers of whatever shot- 
up units were available at the time, 
are assembled for a secret mission 
behind enemy lines in World War II 
Europe. Their objective is a secret box 
which is believed to carry a treasure of 
incalculable value. Unfortunately for 
the commandos the box is guarded by 
the aforementionM pack of Wermacht 
werewolves. 

The story reads a little like a mix 
between Ksi tv's Hmns and Doc Sol- 
niERS, with a little Dirty Dozen thrown in 
for good measure. 'The prose is rapid fire 
aiKl hard hitting. Sometimes too hard in 
spots. It could have stood with a better 
editor and a bit of judicious pruning. The 
author is sometimes guilty of an over- 
dependence on heavy handed similes, 
driving them into the reader' s skull like 
a blind ntan swatting a mosquito with a 
twelve-pouiKl post maul. 

I found myself wondering what tiiis 
werewolf f>ack was actually doing so far 
behind the lines, but perhaps I missed 
something. StiU, one would have thought 
that a post-D-Day German army, hard 
pressed by the advance of the Allies, 
might have wanted their Uber-soldiers 
a little closer to the front. 

Despite these few glitches I heartily 
enjoyed this novel. I am, in all honesty, 
a sucker for a well told historical horror; 
especially one that takes place in World 
Waf II. I^s a fine first effort for a writer 
whom I hope to hear a lot more from in 
the not-so-distant future. 
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I recommend it highly to fans of 
testosterone hction and World War II 
horror. 

-Steve Vernon 

The Epicure, by H. R. Howland; Berke- 
ley Books, 2005; 262 pgs.; $6.99 

The first thing you notice about The 
Epicure is how badly written it is— you 
cannot help it It starts badly and ends 
badly. It reads like a v\Titer workshop 
project that was never revised after I 
finals comments from the instructors. I 
There are actuaUy double slammers in j 
the text. Can you believe that? I get mad : 
when somebody puts two exclamation ! 
points in a row in an eMail, let alone in 
a novel. A published novel. It reads like j 
video tape looks: cheap compared to 
anything else. 

The opening scene is goofy and 
over-wrought filled to bursting with , 
exaggerated action and description. I 
kept thinking, and hoping, it would get 
better and, to be honest it did get a littie 
better but that just confused me. After . 
all, wouldn't you put your A-game up 
front if you wanted to hook people? i 
Sure you would. Not these guys. That's 
right, H.R. Howland is a pseudonym 
for the writing team of Holly Newstein 
atKi Ralph W. Bieber. That they are a 
team, that two people are involved in 
this creation, is just plain aggravating. 
Neither one of them ever said to the 
other, “wow, this is a little thm...nraybe 
we should have another lash at it“? TTuit 
is just sad. And what about the editors 
at Berkeley? Everybody on holiday at 
the same time? 

There is a plot and if you focus on 
it the pain swims back a little. Now, the 
plot is ridiculous, but that characteristic 
is not always the kiss of death. Maybe 
just the hug of death. The book's shock- 
ing business is a secret society of canni- 
bals spearheaded by a highly respected 
(is thw any other kmd?) surgeon. The 
surgeon wonts to eat a little Susie who 
is somehow channeling his wanton 
degeneracy. All right,, that's enough of 
that, isn't it. 

Your $6.99 is better spent else- ^ 
where. 

-Wayne Edwards 

Failure, by John Everson; Delirium 
PublUhing, 2006; 99 pgs; $19.95 

Failure. It's a hard word and we've ! 
all tasted it in otte way or another. 

John Everson's new mmi-hardcover 
chapbook Failure is a romp through the 
underbelly of the gutter as we follow a 


trio of angst ridden teenage hopeless 
failures throu^ a night of damnahon 
and possible redemption. 

Failure is a grisly little diatribe on the 
countless ways that a human being can 
screw up. It involves a suicidal young nit 
named Raymond, a homy and homely 
hophead named Sal, and the affection 
seeking girl named Cind, (say it out loud 
and you'll get it) cau^t in the middle. 
The trio become involved in a blood 
sacrifice and an attempt to raise the dead 
in exchange for some good dope and 
the cheapest sex imaginable. The conse- 
quences of their actions run far deeper 
than any of them can imagitw. There is 
a fourth character, a puppet-master of 
sorts. A waima-be failed wizard who 
believes he's in control of the situation. 

The key word in that last sentence 
is "believes." 

Failure is a nitty-gritty no-holds- 
barred story that drags us straight 
through the slaughter house. We're 
hip-deep in Edward Lee territory, with 
blood galore. This is definitely not a story 
for the squeamish. Yet Everson has h^ 
own style. Their is a moody noir to this 
tale that put me in mind of Brian Keene's 
Terminal, with a rollicking easy-to-read 
style that kept me grinning the whole 
way through, because in the end. Failure 
is a novel of redemption. 

Everson, whose previous works 
irvrlude the Bram Stoker award winning 
novel Covenant (Delirium Books) and 
two short story collections of horror 
and dark fantasy: Cage Of Bones & Other 
Deadly Obsessions (Delirium Books) 
and Vigilantes of Love (Twilight Tales) 
is clearly a masterful storyteller. I'm 
looking forward to reading more of his 
stuff. 

The book itself is the very first 
in a platmed series of mini-hardcover 
chapbooks, limited to 5(X) numbered 
and signed copies. It's a gorgeous little 
volume, about the size of a thin hymnal, 
(43" X6.25") with full map-around lam- 
inated graphics, (in this particular case 
illustrated in a vivid slick montage by 
the author himself). It hefts very nicely 
in a single hand and just begs to be read. 
The second book in the series, Impnnt by 
Patrick Lestewka, will be released later 
this year. I'm hoping for many more 
volumes in this series. They're a great 
looking product and I hope the trend 
for affordable limited edition hardcovers 
catches on. 

1 predict that Failure will be a great 
success. 

-Steve Vernon 


Fetish, by J.F. Gonzalez; Cosmos Books, 
2005; 343 pgs.; $17.95 

The serial killer is the trope of the 
literary borderland between horror and 
crime fiction. Such tales are sometimes 
labeled "police {nocedural" or "psycho- 
, logical thriller." Examples abound in the 
novels of Thomas Harris, James Patter- 
son, Robert W. Walker and others. These 
stories geiterally combine forensic sd- 
ovce, profiling and good old-fashioned 
police work pitted against the demented 
psychology of a madman who. whether 
by an inherently evil nature or an abu- 
sive childhood, has become a killer. The 
I gruesomeness of the murders and the 
examination of evil's motivations are 
what edge these tales out of the territory 
of the cozy mystery and into the realm 
of horror fiction. But there have been so 
many serial killer tales published over 
the last several decades— in both true 
crime and fiction — that one begms to 
wonder if it's possible to do anything 
new with the form. 

J. F. Gonzalez has found a way. 
Fetish is as much a sociological thriller 
as it is psychological. 

A member of a notorious L. A. street 
gang is fouiul decapitated and dismem- 
ber^. Detective I^ryl Garcia connects 
the murder to six prexious victims dis- 
patched in the same manner. Though he 
believes this to be the work of a serial 
killer, the gangs believe it's the work 
of rival gang members and retaliations 
begin. As more bodies turn up, gang 
infested areas of L.A. build toward a riot 
I Gang reprisals threaten more lives than 
the serial killer himself. It s up to Garcia 
{ and his new love interest, journalist 
' Rachael Pearce, to search through the 
undergroimd world of gangs and pros- 
titution to find the killer before tensions 
! explode into an orgy of death whose 
I body count could ultimately dwarf the 
I killer's. 

By concentrating as much on the 
' effects of the killer's crimes on a com- 
munity already engaged in a violent 
lifestyle, Gonzalez has created a serial 
killer fiction unlike anything seen before. 
It is a much-needed shot in the arm to 
a sub-genre withering away under the 
weight of its own repetitioit. 

-Garrett Peck 

Ghosts at the Coast, edited by Dianna 
Rogers; Triple-Tree Publishing, 2005; 
249 pgs.; $16.95 

This is the second in an (appar- 
ently) continuing series of ghost story 
anthologies originating at a gathering of 
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^oii reap wliat vuu sow iii Beldam \\'iK>d> 

l.>iice iiptin a time there \va-> a town called Ik-ldani 
WikhIs. ^^ here all ol the people lived happy, carefree 
li\vs;uid no one wanted for anything All of the 
,children at the scIkkiN studied hard and learned their ' 
lessons.- All bl tlie adults were true to their spouses 
and everyone was content 

\r least that's what the travel briKliures say 

‘I’heydon t tell you about the puddle of bliwd found 
'inside the local.Veterinar}- clinic, or .ibout the old 
librarian tound torn into pieces inside his house 7 hey 
don t mention the troubles the police are having with 
tlwir investigations into local crimes, or about the 
petty jealousies that have grow n between the students 
attending the lival public .schosil and the kids going to 
the upper crust private academy 

I hose bnxhures fail to mention iIk' t*dd vegetation 
grow ing in the vvihhIs luit far from the tow n. or the 
reasems that everything in the Witch's Hollow- is 
poisonous to eat or even to touch 

None of the literature written about Beldam Woods 
talks ol human sacrifices or the desecration of new 
graves, there s not a word written down about the 
monsters that allegedly lived thea- in the past, or what 
the tow nsfolk did to them 


lltere's no mention of what happens when the 
monsters come back to put paid to some old debts 
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“Chilling and 
Hypnotically Readable!” 
-Stephen King 

“Morrell, an absolute master 
of the thriller, plays by his own 
rules and leaves you dazzled.” 
-Dean Koontz 

“If you’re reading Morrell, you’re 
sitting on the edge of your seat.” 

-Michael Connelly 
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authors on the Oregon Coast. The Ghost 
Story weekend requires participants 
to complete a ghost story during dieir 
stay, and to read the stories out loud in 
a theoretically haunted boat house. It's 
an interesting method for assembling a 
book and, in diis case, a successful one. 

Themed anthologies usually fall 
into standard patterns which are largely 
determined by the tastes of the editor, 
but this book, spawned by a shared 
experience, aiul tied only by the wispy 
thmd of spirits from the beyond, suffm 
none of tlw standard anthology mala- 
dies. The stories are fresh, original, and 
vary wildly in topic, while maintaining a 
surprising and satisfying level of quality 
throughout 

Particularly powerful are "Tiny 
Bubbles," by Jessica Stone, which 
explores deep rooted anxiety, scuba 
diving, and fish from a very "haunting" 
point of view, and Elizabeth Engstrom's 
"Reclining Years." which introduces you 
to the widow Teacher, who is anything 
but shy. The stories in this volume cover 
islands and deserts, coastal towns and a 
wide variety of locatioits, personalities, 
cultures, and ghosts. This is a wonderful 
collection, the second in the series that 
began with the earlier volume "Dead 
on Demand." 

-David Niall Wilson 
Harbingers, by F. Paul Wilson, Gaunlet, 

2006; ^pgs.; $66.00 

For those who came in late, F. 
Paul Wilson has been writing about the 
adventures of a reluctant hero, known 
to his customers and allies as Repairman 
jack, for several years now. Jack, who 
had his first solo advenhue in Wilson's 
itovel The Tomb, plays a key role in the 
author's justifiably praised Adversary 
cycle. SiiKe Vie Tomb, WUson has treated 
readers to eight uniformly excellent 
installments in Jack's saga, providing 
stories with a unique balance of action, 
adventure, humor, and philosophy. 

As the years have passed. Jack's 
adventures have grow'n more and 
more fantastic, and, sadly, lethal. Jack, 
who has been told that he is actually 
no more than a pawn in a cosmic chess 
game between two entihes known 
as the Ally and the Adversary, has 
suffered several losses during those 
adventures, which have seen the 
deaths of several family members. 

In Harbingers, Wilson ups the ante 
significantly, as Jack encounters a 
group of zealots who strive to do the 
work of the Aliy, even if that iiKludes 


the slaughter of innocents. Jack initially 
views them as allies, but eventually 
begins to have doubts about their meth- 
ods and activities. Is the group what it 
says it is? And, if it is, is it being manipu- 
lated by otherworldly forces? Jack has to 
hnd tiw answers, or else face personal 
tragedy once more. 

Liking back, it's hard to believe 
that Wilson has actually reached the 
ninth installment in this saga. It' s also dif- 
ficult to believe that Wilson could sustain 
the quality and momentum of the series 
the way he has, but it's true— each tale is 
a stepping stone towards the ending that 
Wilson has already written, essentially 
back story to a tale that's already been 
told. It's a tribute to Wilson's skill that 
he's been able to make readers care so 
much about this character artd his sup- 
portmg cast, and in such a consistently 
surprising and entertaining manner. 
Jack, whose adventures recall those of 
the great pulp heroes such as Nayland 
Smith, Doc Savage, and The Shadow, is 
truly a hero for the ages. 

-Hank Wagner 

Hostu original soundtrack, by Nathan 
Barr; Varese Sarabande, 2006; 21 tracks: 
43:11 

Opening with an aggression of vio- 
liris playing in a Herrmaruiesque F^cho 
fury, Nathan Barr's score for Hostei., the 
latest horror effort from Eli (Cabin Fem^k) 
Roth, emits an apprehensive orchestral 
sensibility from its start, opening as it 
does on CD by the End Title "Suite." 
Benefiting from a larger orchestra, the 
score is a much more expressive com- 
position than Barr's music for CABIN 
FEVER, which he performed mostly 
himself. With Hosm, Barr entertains 
an enhanced ability to draft melodic 


themes amidst his oppressive orchestral 
atmospheres. 

^owcd down by a wondrous Her- 
rmannessetKe of chordal progressions 
(acknowledging the influence, Barr, in 
fact, has dedicated the score to Her- 
rmann and its other priiruuy influence, 
French composer Georges Delerue), 
the album opens with a short suite that 
introduces the score’s primary attributes, 
and captures an effective atmosphere of 
pianic in its iVroro-like string opening 
and release in the beautiful progressive 
rhythmic melody that adorns the suite 
in its second half. 

A gorgeous orchestral motif is 
introduced in "Village," a composition 
that bears the clear influence of Czech 
classical composer Bedrich Smetana, 
whose composition Ma Vlasl ("My 
Land") was suggested to Barr by the 
Czech latwlscapes visualized in the film. 
This theme plays over the establishing 
shot that first delirtcales the village in 
which the Hostel is located, allowing 
Barr one of his few opportunities in this 
score to exhibit a dramatic flourish as it 
crescendos beautifully. 

Aside from the ntelodically themabc 
bookends of "Suite" and "Village," and 
the compelling sonic bath of "Brothel," 
a sweet sourtding love motif for voices 
and harp which isreprised later in "Spa," 
the majority of the Hostel score is pretty 
dark, consisting of tonal progressions 
at\d eerie, atonal figures and movements, 
and an unremitting hostility of violent 
percussion-dnven orchestral assailments 
that become severe punctuations among 
the score's overpoweringly apprehen- 
sive musical atmospheres. 

"Guidebooks," for instance, is a 
splendidly undulating riff of gathering 
violiiu pimctuated by an increasingly 
violent low drum beat like an undercur- 
rent of corpuscles driven into a frenzy 
by the beating of a terrified heart. 
"Pedicure" reprises that sensation 
of a heartbeaten rhythm, resembling 
a motif from the original version of 
The Hauvttnc through a relentlessly 
empowered aggression of pounding 
timpani that grows increasingly louder 
and more disturbing. 'That pounding 
percussion becomes an ostinato of 
terror in cues like "Achilles," where a 
sustained vibrato of high end violins 
lend a chilling persuasiem to the cue's 
ability to frighten, and in "Mr. Serious 
America," where it gairts more expres- 
sivity through the i^usion of driving 
winds and strings. 
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'Gallery' is a brutal ambiance 
of soft and slowly undulating strings 
reverberations, beautifully otkI scarily 
atmospheric. Texturally, the score is 
mostly acoustic with a minimum of elec- 
tronics, if any. Barr does include » rare 
iiutrument he collected recently’ called 
the Glass Armoiuca, whose haunting 
strains enrich the musical palette. 

The CD contains short notes from 
both director and composer. It's a first- 
rate horror score which retains a fine 
sense of off-screen listenability through 
its flourishing melodies and the interest- 
ing texture and tonality of its suspense 
material. 

-Randall D. Larson 

I Love a Mystery (urubridged edition) 
by Carlton E Morse; Nostalgia Ventures 
Inc„ 2004; 20 CDs, 20 hours; $39.99 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave. 
Created by Carlton E. Morse, 1 Lotv a 
Mystery is one of the most fondly 
remembered mystery/suspense 
radio shows ever produced, giving 
birth to radio shows, comics, and 
movies, and probably missed becom- 
ing a TV show simply because they 
couldn't do the special effects. 

The series originally ran from 1939- 
44, in '48, and from '49-'52; episodes 
were arranged as ihiniseries, with sets 
of thirteen continuing episodes nmning 
about eleven minutes each. It wasn't 
the most popular or the longest run- 
ning series, but, there's a reason it* s still 
remembered forKlly by radio fans, while 
more popular radio shows have been 
mostly forgotten. 

The core characters were American 
Jack Packard, homdog Texan Doc Long, 
and Brit Reggie York, of the- nomadic 
A-1 Detective Agency. Each episode 
featured the supernatural, and although 
the denouement always debunked it, 
sometimes the 'logical' explanation 
could be just as fantastic. 

While not containing the classic 
'Temple of Vampires,' these disks do 
itKlude three concurrent episodes from 
the third, Tony Randall, version of I Love 
a Mystery. 'The Thing That Cries In The 
Night* involves hauntings, mysteri- 
ous deaths, and has a creaking gothic 
atmosphere to die for (or in); "Bury 
Your Dead Arizona' sees our heroes 
in a desert town investigating mysteri- 
ous deaths, a curse, werewolves, and 
possession, amongst other things. This 
is one of the episodes (which seems to 
star a young Mercedes McCambridge) 
where the supernatural is more believ- 


able than the rational explanation, with 
a ruiming )oke of a woman who wants to 
: stab somebody (anybody will do) being 
especially hmny. 

"The Million Dollar Curse” has 
less supematuralism than the previous 
two, aiul deals (as do all three, come 
to think of it) with a young woman's 
curse. This curse results in the violent 
deaths of her relatives and beaus. The 
plot features multiple storylitKs, mclud- 
ing a datusel in distress aixl gangsters, 
moves at a breakneck speed, and a lot 
of extremely violent fun. While if s miss- 
ing its tenth episode, you can still fill in 
the gaps, and "The Million Dollar Curse' 
may be the best of the three mini-series 
iiKluded here. 

While the episodes are somewhat 
dated, they are b^kly and well written, 
chock full of humor, well acted (even 
though they were performed live, you 
hardly ever Iwar the actors missing a 
beat), and all of the lead characters have 
their own distinct personalities. 

These are followed by all thirteen 
episodes of I Love Adventure, under the 
umbrella title of The Chino Coast Incident. 
This was the second incarnation of / Love 
a Mystery, with the A-1 Detective Agency 
having been broken up by WWII. Unfor- 
tunately, / Lote Adren hire doesn' t live up 
to its predecessor's promise, as it is com- 
pletely devoid of humor, the stories are 
predictable, arvl the acting is the pits. 

The set also includes the complete 
ten episode "City of the Dead," the first 
story of Adventures By Morse, a series 
that ran in 1944 right after I Love a Mys- 
tery first left the air, and which success- 
fully combines the pseudo-supernaturaL 
and serial elements of its predecessor 
with the hard-boiled humorless suspense 
of the later I Love Adventure. 

Finally, this set also i/Kludes an epi- 
sode each of Boston Bladcie, Cong Busters, 
The Third Man. and Richard Diamond on 
DVD, all being 1950s TV detective shows 
I that had originally started on radio. 

in the end, this package is an essen- 
tial pickup for fans of classic horror or 
pulp audio. 

-Mark Louis Baumgart 

King of Soub, by Brian Knight; Earth- 
ling Pubiications, 2006; 53 pgs.; $14.00 

I am really starting to like Earthling 
Publications. 1 have read a lot of their 
releases, and I have to say Paul Miller 
continues to deliver quality and variety 
book after book. New from iiarthling is 
Brian Krtighf s King of Souls. 


The premise of King of Souls is a bit 
tuesome, but the writing is well done. 
Basically, what we have here is a voice 
from the grave deal where a murdered 
child calls to her father. Hearing the calL 
Jim sets out to find his little girl. When 
the police refuse to listen to him, he 
enlists a rag-tag quest party to storm the 
fortress and free the souls. The girl, you 
see, was the victim of a serial killer, one 
of many. The oflier troop members are 
relatives of victims who have endured 
not only the loss, but the support-group 
antics Jim put them throu^ fbr months. 
They are hesitant to )<Hn him. but in the 
end enough of them do sign on to make 
the project feasible. 

The characters are well drawn by 
Knight especially the alcoholic screw- 
up, Jim. Knight gives him problems and 
some facilities to solve them. The charac- 
ter reminds me a little of Sean Doolittle's 
Rain Dogs loser-who-can't-stop-trying 
central character (although SD does a 
more comprehensive job of ruination 
on his guy ...you should read Rain Dogs, 
folks, it is excellent). The other searchers 
mostly get smoked during the rwvelia, 
serving their indh’idual purposes admi- 
rably. Beth, the little murdered child, 
finds release in a Serpent and the Rainbow 
[the movie] kind of way, and Jim wraps 
things up neatly with mortal sin. 

King c/ Souls is worth reading, espe- 
cially at the paperback price. It is not 
quite up to the usual high standard of 
^rthling Publications, but it did get me 
through a half hour of bumpy air over 
the Sonoran desert. Recommoided. 

-Wayne Edwards 

Laughin' Boy, by Bradley Denton, Sub- 
terranean Press, 2005, 286 pgs., $40.00 

You can tell immediately you're 
reading an "important" book, a book fliat 
may be entertairting but for which enter- 
tairunent alone is not the end-alL Just the 
fact that comparisons can be made to the 
9-1 1 attacks makes this book something of 
a hot potato. But to mangle a lyric-driven 
metaphor, "That's where the fun is." 
Terrorism is not furmy, which is why 
Laughin' Boy works so well even when 
portraying Danny Clayton, the man 
who laughed at a massacre. In mid-2000, 
masked gunmen open fire on a Wichita 
music festival crowd, killing nearly a 
hundred initocents. After it is all dorte, 
amateur video shot by one (rf the victims 
shows a man laughing fit to bust a gut. 
Dubbed "Laughin' Boy' by the media, 
video of Danny Clayton's apparent hilar- 
ity immediately turns him into a pariah. 
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by RICK HAUTALA. J 
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The tti)'s JR* gening ^hoticr and the wind blow> cold from 
the north Alter the tiuple and oak lca\e^ turn front gRYn 
to bnglit rcd^, g«»ld>. aixl oraiign, the; wither, fall, and die. 
clattering like old bones as tliey blow down the .stRvt in the 
twilight Tlie sun isn t as brigbi as it lUtcd to be and the niglits 
are dark aiul cold and long. Tins is tlw time ot the harsest „ 
the tune of Halloween .. and a time for reninii.scences of the 
summer just past and of other summerv now long gone ITiis 
IS a time of master)' and expeetarioii as the earth pri'parcs for 
the frigid onslaught of w inter 

Tour tXrrOBf KS eoliccis for titc first tniu' four liKtsel; 
interconnected novellas from Tiicsisid im^iiaiion of 
bs'st'selling author Rick Haiiiala Exh stor;' is .set in 
OctobtT the month of pumpkins and trick or treat, of 
skeletons and hannti'd graveyards and eX'h story is filled 
with iiisstalgia for nines past for summers and youth 
now gsrne for chances not taken for opportunities 
nosv lost forever 

Tin Can TtlErtiONt. set in ms?, tells the story ot a young 
bo; and his fneiid wlm. in tlie pro dawn darkne.ss while 
waiting to .see the Russian satellite Sputnik .speed by oserhead. 
experience a iny.stery and fear far nwre lerrity ing than the 
threat of Soviets in .space 


.Ml ss I Ii.NRY i Roth Fs. perliaps I lauiala s best story to 
date, tdls how tlw simple act of discilrding two empty soda 
bottles on a nciglib«>r s lawn brings to light secrets that should 
have remained buried , but like all secrets, tins one eveimially 
IS revealed with desistating consequences 

lUooii I.rr>GE.’ ss’t III an liidi.in Suiinnerof 1071. tells rhe tale 
of a young bo; who discos ers a dark family .secret chat k'ads him 
to accept a family inheritance that has Ihurify ing R*sults 

.And finally. Coilt River' is the story ofa nun so lost in 
loiielinc.vs and depression following the death of hit wife 
that Iw fxes a homir wxirsc much worse than drowning in the 
cold, dark river that flows by his houR' 

Taken togetlier these stories show Rick Hautala writing at tite 
top of his game, telling stones tliat will not mil; chill you w lwn 
you R*ad them, but will le.tve joii with an.ky dread in yoUr 
heart _ a dread much colder than any piTober wind blowing 
down ilw street at night. ' 
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rnEonoRK sturgeon 
SOME OF 
YODR BLOOD 

Theodore Sturgeon’s look at the vampire myth was an 
instant classic when originally published in 1956 . When 
George Smith is arrested for assaulting a senior officer, a 
military psychiatrist is assigned to the case The secret of 
George's past is unearthed, and a history of blood lust 
and murder. Innovatively told through letters, interviews, 
and traditional narrative, Some ui .. effectively 
portrays the tragic upbringirtg of George Smith to his 
attempts at a stable life arxl the great love of his life to his 
inevitable downfall. Millipede Press rs proud to present this 
masterpiece in a new edihori with a new introduction by 
Steve Rasnic Tern. 

Some of Your Stood 
Theodore Sturgeon 
with an introduction 
by Steve Rasnic Tern 
ISBN t -9336 18-00-0 \ July 2006 
St 2 trade paperback 
also available as a 300 -copy 
signed hardcover 
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RAMSEY CAMPBELE 

THE FACE 
THAT MUST DIE 

Ramsey Campbell's look Into the mind of a psychotic 
killer was published in truncated form in 1979 and 
expanded in 1982 . The paranoid outlook of the book's 
mam character, Horiidge, Is a grim commentary on a bleak 
Thatcher-era England. Millipede Press is proud to present 
this masterpiece in a new edition, with the corrected text 
by Campbell and the compelling photographs of J.K. Potter. 
Spjecial features include a new introduction by Poppy Z. 
Brite, ''l am it and it is I,' Campbells long out of print short 
story: and an afterword by Campbell written specially for 
this edition. 

The Face That Must Die 
Ramsey Campbell j 

with an introduction 
by Poppy 2. Brite 
ISBN 1-933618-02-7 
August 2006 
$14 trade paperback 
also available as a 300 -copy 
signed hardcover 

Millipede Press books are 
distributed by Consortium Book 
Sales & Distribution 
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vilified fat his insensitivity. Speculation 
of his involvement of his complicity, and 
of his lack of compassion spreads like a 
fire in dry woods. 

Everyone hates him, everyone has a 
theory, and many would like to kill him 
(except for one woman on die internet 
who'd like to marry him) — but no 
one knows anything about him and his 
unusual response to the massacre. In fact, 
Clayton has siKxumbed to a rare illness 
in which sadness or tragedy causes him 
to laugh compulsively. Soon he and his 
fellow 'freaks' Porno Girl and the Racist 
Ranger (dubbed the 'Odd Squad'), 
united by husband and wife celebrity 
shrinks seeking to expand their popular 
culture empire while 'treating' the trio, 
become paniis in the government's plan 
to track the terrorists. 

Bradley Denton has taken risks 
before. With Laughin' Boy, he takes on 
the touchy topic of terrorism, not one 
many dare to satirize. The biggest twist 
in this surreal black comedy is the fact 
that it was written before the New York 
attacks, eerily echoing our response to 
that event if not the event itself. Built 
along the lines of the Oklahoma City 
bombing, the fictional Wichita massacre 
is the initial salvo in the campaign of 
the homegrown terrorist group White 
Warriors for Jesus, Deceased (WWJD). 
This brilliant, darkly humorous novel 
skewers the media's response to terror- 
ism in a spot-on parody of the wackiness 
wrought by instant communications and 
the internet. Look for favorite (and least 
favorite) media celebs in thinly-disguised 
cameos, plus a passel of stupid people 
who spew their ignorance onto internet 
news and chat groups. D«ilon spiares 
no one in his assault We are an insuf- 
ferably stupid culture, all too eager to 
enjoy the failures and miseries of others. 
While often hilarious. Laughin’ Boy is 
also a tragic, relentless critique of how 
our news morphs into cruelty-driven 
entertainment— and how we stoke that 
fire ourselves. It’s another bravura per- 
formance by the author of the equally 
haunting Btackbum (1993) and Lunatics 
(19%), tackling controversial subjects 
with a jaundiced eye. The grotesque 
irony of grimness causing laughter will 
stay nvith you and forever haunt your 
tri^ision consumption. 

-William D. Gagiiani 

The Link, by Richard Matheson; Gaunt- 
let, 2006; 350 pgs,; $55.00 

Robert Allright, whose most recent 
book bears the title Things Without Expla- 


nation, has spent his entire life pursuing 
the paranormal, and has become an 
expert on topics such as telepathy, pre- 
cognition, clairvoyance, psychokin«is, 
faith healing, psychic crime solving, 
out of body expeheiKes, and various 
super- and preternatural occurrences 
and manifestations. Thus, it's no surprise 
when he is approached by Hollywood 
producer Al^ Bremer to spearhead a 
project to explore these phenomena in a 
four-hour documentary film. Funded by 
Bremer, Allright and his team of experts 
travd the globe to experience the strange 
and mysterious firsthand. Robert's 
travels immerse him more deeply in the 
world of the super-normaL causing him 
to confront and embrace aspects of his 
own personality and nature that he has 
long denied. Embracing those traits will 
bring him closer to a unified theory of 
these things, the scxalled 'Link' whidi 
inspired the title of this work. 

The Link began as a 557-{>age outline 
Richard Matheson wrote for a potenbal 
ABC-TV miniseries in the 1970's (a la 
Roots and The Winds of War). The text 
offered in this Gauntlet edition IS that 
outline, in narrative form, a hybrid of 
script and novel; although Matheson 
bri^v flirted with changing the outline 
from a script into an actual novel, he 
gave up when he realized the finished 
product would come to more than 2000 
pages. Because it's an outline, it's not 
as rich a product as one would expect 
from the likes of Matheson, author of 
/ Am Legend, The Shrinking Man, A Stir 
of Echoes, Somewhere in Time and What 
Dreams May Come. It's still a satisfying 
reading experience, however, for two 
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reasons. First, readers can easily see 
what a glorious and engrossing mini 
series this would have made, given the 
right creative team— Matheson's vision 
was expansive and ambitious. Second, it 
represents Matheson's attempt to vc’iestle 
with many of the ideas and nations that 
have intrigued him and his readers over 
the decades — as such, it no doubt would 
have made for engrossing reading in 
expanded form. Readers should enjoy 
this version, despite its somewhat stilted 
nature, as long as they realize that it's 
only providing a taste of what might 
have been. 

-Hank Wagner 

Lorelei; Building the Perfect Beast, 
VoL 1, created & written by Steven 
A. Roman, with artwork by David C. 
Matthews & Kevin Tuma; Starwarp 
Concepts, 2005; 142 pgs.; $9.95 

Steven Roman’s Lorelei stalks the 
streets of New York City. She's a red- 
headed angel of vengeance who preys on 
those who would prey on the weak. As 
deadly as she is beautiiFui, she takes from 
evildciers the one thing for which they no 
longer have a use: their souls. 

Lorelei: Building the Perfect Beast, 
Vol. 1, is the first volume of an extended 
graphic horror novel delineating the 
modern-day adventures of Lorelei, 
reprinting the first half of Lorelei's origin 
story as originally published between 
1993 and 19%. A second volume yet to 
appear will continue the origin story, 
which ends with an abrupt splash panel 
in Vol. 1. 

The Lorelei character debuted in 
1989 in a digest-sized one-shot comic 
written and drawn by Roman. Later 
volumes, including Building the Per- 
fect Beast saw Roman as scripter and 
brought in Satin Steele artist David C 
Matthews, later joined by cartcxinist 
Kevin Tuma. The character is a kind of 
amalgamation of Vampirella, The Equal- 
izer, and Satanna. The Dahl's Daughter. 
Roman's storyline develops slowly, 
introducing a number of diverse char- 
acters whose association will gradually 
become clear. Elements of Gothk horror 
fiction are present, but the story is a 
very contemporary, modern one, with 
a Boris Karloff lookalike patriarch who 
seems to be pulling the strings, a back- 
fixm-the-dead stripper feasting upxm the 
unfortunate citizenry hapless enough 
to fall for her charms, and all manner of 
modern personalities whose connection 
will become dear in the complete story. 
The first volume ends with many loose 
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over the next decade and a half, 
has finally achieved a proper 
soundtrack release, thanks to Ita- 
ly's intrepid GDM label, which has 
restored full-leigth soundtracks to 
dozens of well^eserving Italian 
Western and Giallo musk scores. 

Mario Caiano's lush 
1965 Gothic shocker, Amanti 
D'octretomba (Lovbrs Beyono 
THE Tomb, but best known under 
its USA release title. Nightmare 
Castle; although also known as 
Night Of The Doomeo, The Face- 
less Monster, and Orcasmd) told 
of the post-mortem vengeance a 
woman and her lover gain upon 
the sadistic husband who killed 
them. The him starred Euro-horror 
icon Barbara Steele. The score, by 
Italy's maestro of movie musk, 
Ennio Morricone, set the tonal 
stage (as he did with the Italian 
Western films around the same time 
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referetKe). Gothk'Distesi* takes the riff 
that had underlain the main melody and 


music ensemble style, closes the 
album out with a touch of clas- 
sicism. 

Despite its iKcaskmal raucous 
moments. Nightmare Castle is a 
rare example of a true horror him 
score from maestro Morricone, 
and its preservaticm in such form 
warrants praise. The musk car- 
ries with it its own sensibility of 
sonk horror, whether pnovided by 
organ or strings or voice, and the 
soundtrack maintains an inherent 
propertsity for a kind of romantk 
suspense all its owil 

-Randall D. Larson 

Oddest Yet Even More Stories to 
Chill the Heart, by Steve Burt; 
Burt Creations, 2004; 130 pgs.; 
14.95 

With three Ray Bradbury 
Creative Writing Awards, seven 
honorable mentions in The Year's Best 


period — including Caiano's own Bullets 
[Xtn't Akcl'F,) for much giallo musk to 
follow— an extremely lovely, romantic 
melody contrasted with severely disso- 
nant and dark muskal atmospheres. 

PortiMTs of the score (26 minutes in 
nine tracks) appeared for the first time on 
a 1992 RCA soundtrack release, paired 
with eight tracks from Morrkone's sd- 
fi score, L'umanoid. GDM's new release 
contains 39 minutes of music over seven 
mostly longish tracks. The main melody, 
introduced in "Amanti D'Oltretomba’ 
closely resembled the gorgeous lyric 
Morricone used in L'avventuriero, 
Terence Young's 1967 swashbuckling 
adventure drama with Anthony Quirm 
as a Napoleaonk pirate. The theme is 
a sweepingly lovely violin line, here 
played over rather a busy piano riff 
with cello counterpoint. This motif 
represents the lovers and their former 
bliss, while the balance of the score 
comprises a series of unusual, awkward, 
and very frightening sustained muskal 
evocations— organs, voke, interspersed 
vioKns and horn. 

"Contrappunto Tragico," for 
instance, is comprised of a series of 
unusually textured mysterioso motifs, 
mostly for solo mgan. The stark cries of 
the organ bring back all sorts of memo- 
ries— from silent film accompaitiment 
(references to the subterranean passages 
of Lon Chaney's PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA can't help but rise to the surfiure 
%vith those clustering chords from the 
organ, whkh lent the film an unusual 


sets it apart from the lyric, marrying it 
instead to severely disassociated violin 
notes, shuddering in pank and layered 
dissonandy against one another; a piping 
trumpet soon propels the strings into 
further disharmony and finally a diaotk, 
pank-strkken dash for freedom. 

"Spettri'' (the only complete cue 
never before released, although the pre- 
vious three tracks all contain previously 
unreleased material) consists of eerie 
female vocalisms, ghostly mutterings 
and spooky spoken sonorities. The organ 
returns in “Per Organo e Ottori" for 
another prolonged solo organ exercise; 
it gets a bit tiiesome after a while but is 
nonetheless very effective in building an 
aura of claustrophobic discomfort; the 
heaviness of the organ chords and their 
slow punderousness and shrill volume 
evoke an inescapable dread moving 
rapidly towards pank. The second half 
of the cue, like "Cbntrapipunto Tragico," 
softens the harshness into a series of 
quiet organ filigrees, suggesting almost 
the atmosphere of silent film horror; a 
notable effect is provided by the inclu- 
sion of a deep and dramatk solo from 
French horn resounding over the top of 
the organ riff, resonating like the growls 
of some prowling monster moving above 
the surface of a roiling subterranean 
lagoon. 'Dali Oltretomba' isa sustained 
tonality of low orgaa echoing subtly and 
proffering a nightmarish constantly grat- 
ing sound design; very effective in the 
film but less so on CD. A reprise of the 
lyrkal main theme, proffered in chamber 


Fantasy Horror and a Stoker win under 
his belt, part time church piastor Steve 
Burt might be considered the Chaplain 
of Horror. Like his second collection 
Even Odder, Oddest Yet is aimed at young 
adults but will find older admirers. 

Old-fashioned in the best sense of 
the term, Burt's stories have beginnings, 
middles and end< told in an uncompli- 
cated style. Better, he knows how much 
explaiution is required to satisfy readers' 
expectations without leeching all the 
mystery out of his plots. 

Burt is in touch with his inner child. 
His pre-teen protagonists are authentk 
and conviitcing. In the opening tale, 'Too 
Deep," four friends digging tunneb for 
an underground fort run afoul of an 
oversized, carnivorous bloodworm. Fans 
of "The Body" /Stand B> Me will cheer 
for 'Storming Stephen King's," in whkh 
the four friends of that novella/ movie 
invade thar creator's home to steal hb 
journal. "The Swimmer" b a weird tale 
distinguished by Burt's refusal to demys- 
tify hb monster. Though 'Uncle Banjo's 
Chimes' contains strong language, he 
makes the right artbtic call in using it. 
"But it’s hard to imagine members of a 
terrorizing subway gang using language 
like'Hedd' and 'Daml' and 'Gosh!" he 
explains in his story notes, niriously 
positioned before the introduction. 'The 
Praying Man" b more of a meditation on 
the pystery and saciedness of death than 
it b an adventure story, but 'Shadow 
Meadow' finds a more adventurous way 
to explore the theme. 


character through that rather subliminal 
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Three tales involve adult protago- 
nists. The stories are fine, but seem out 
of place in this volume. The epistolary 
"Power of the Pen" involves misdirected 
witchcraft and "Bad Day' is about a 
video game creator who answer» the 
wrong job notice. Winding up the book 
is the novella "The French Acre," featur- 
ing the psychic detectives Devaney and 
Hoag fiist intnxluced in the story "The 
Witness Tree" in Odd Lot and retuined in 
his next cc^lection. Wicked Odd. 

All in all, this is young adult fiction 
older adults will enioy sharing with their 
kids, although boys will probably like it 
better, as there are no little girls to ruin 
the party. 

-Garrett Peck 

Pandora Dn'rr, by Tim Waggoner; Lei- 
sure Books, 2006; 370 pgs.; $6.99 

Tim Waggoner is well on his way 
to being proclaimed horror fiction's 
leading surrealist. His Prime Books col- 
lection All Too Surreal demonstrated his 
facility at creating an almost hyper-real 
atmosphere that seamlessly shifts with 
the ethereal logic of dreams into the 
realm of the suftematural. This made 
him a natural selection to pen the A 
Nightmare on Elm Street novel Protege, 
the best so far in the Black Flame series 
featuring Wes Craven's iconic monster 
Freddy Krueger. His first original novel 
for Leisure Books, last year* s Like Death, 
was thought by many to be the best 
rtovd the genre produced in 2005. With 
accolades beginning to pile up, Wag- 
goner continues to get better arul serves 
up a deliciously imaginative thriller in 
Pandora Drive. 

Damara Ruschmann is a qiuet and 
reclusive woman living in Zephyr, Ohio. 
She has good reason to be reclusive. She 
was bom with an amazing and unwel- 
come power that's beyond her control. 
While in her proximity, people's dreams, 
fantasies and nightmares come to life, 
even to the extent of transforming their 
very flesh. Any unguarded thought or 
musing can be inst<intiy manifested in 
reality. Think of a pink elephant and if s 
likely to appear and crush you under its 
feet. As a child, Damara lost her father in 
Riverfork, an abatuioned and forbidden 
amusement park, when her powers got 
away from her. Now, coinciding with the 
rehun of her childhood friend Tristan 
upon his mother's death, her powers 
are growing and infecting the people of 
the town. A sexual obsessive with ED 
grows a monstrous penis with which 
he can rape women to death. His frigid 


teacher wife Emma transforms into a 
birdlike creature with gardening shears 
for hands, empowered by her desire to 
play "snip-snip" with her unfaithful hus- 
band. When Emma kidnaps a teenager 
who nearly became her husband's victim 
and takes her to Riverfork. Damara and 
Tristan must follow them into the amuse- 
ment park, which desires to live again 
and can use Damara's powers to do it. 

Waggoner takes the old advice "be 
careful what you wish for" in a literal 
way and uses it both to serve his theme 
and to create some really cool monsters. 
His descriptive powers lend a cinematic 
quality to his prose that plays out spec- 
tacularly in the mind'seye. No doubt this 
book could make a s^peiKlous movie; 
special effects wizards would have a ball 
bringing his visions of transmuting flesh 
to life. As is, the book must already be 
considered an early contender for this 
year's best horror novel. It's not to be 
missed. 

-Garrett Peck 

Premonitions §1: Premonitions and Pre- 
monitions *2: Disappearance, by Jude 
Watson; ScholasHc, 200V2005; 241/202 
pgs.; $6.99 each 

Grace, or Grade, is a troubled 
young woman. Her father abandoned 
her a long time ago, and her mother has 
recentiy died. In Premonitions, Grade is 
withdrawn, resentful, depressed and 
moody, and she has been shuffled from 
her loving but incapable gratKiparents to 
her Aunt Shay and coxisin Diego. 

As she mopes about her new home. 
Grade's "friend" Emily comes to visit 
only to get the usual cold shoulder. Get- 
ting nowhere, Emily leaves — and disap- 
pears. Grade becomes the center of the 
investigation as she was the last person 
to ha ve seen Emily . She grows even more 
resentful as she begins to have visionary 
flashes of Emily's fate. The visions are 
accurate, but often opaque, and fragmen- 
tary, and cause Grade more frustration 
as she seems to be constantly wrongly 
interpreting them. What's worse, these 
visiofts are forcing her out of her self- 
imposed psychic shell. 

Psychic detectives are an old theme 
in horror and suspense Action, but one of 
the things that makes this story interest- 
ing is that there isn't a lot of time wasted 
sparring with people who won't listen 
or believe. Grade uncovers something 
about somebody, they become open 
minded, and we move on. StilL it's an 
uphill slog for Grade, who can never 
dedde who to trust. These books are 


told in the first person, so readers never 
know, or susped, anything more than 
Giade does herself. 

Although brief, and written for 
mid-teens, this novel is solid follow-up 
to the novels of Christopher Pike, and 
manages to jam in re f er er Kes, hints, and 
plotlines of childhood abduction, family 
aimihilation, possible incest, rtinaway 
fathers, power/ bully politics, depres- 
sicm, betrayal, and more. 

Disappearance gives us Grade a year 
later, and having already sorted out the 
good guys from the bad guys, 
Watson doesn't waste time with 
reintroducing the supporting cast but 
rather gets right to it with a graphic 
and brutal murder. The plot thickens as 
not only is her Aunt Shay a suspect but 
so too is her father Nate, who suddenly 
shows up after he had abandoned 
her at birth. Although it's shorter than 
Premonitions, the plot to Disappearance 
is more complex and involves several 
bloody murders. 

llrese are good, short, snappily- 
written, supernatural detecAve young 
adult novels with a likable heroine 
with unpredictable psychic powers, 
and equally likable supporting charac- 
ters. Watson is itever piatronizing, and 
her itovels aren't overly complicated, 
but even if they aren't as edgy as they 
mi^t have been if written for the "adult" 
market, they are still tightly written, and 
well plotted with some solid red herrings 
and plot twists. 

If you are wondering what to get 
your kids to read before they gradu- 
ate to writers like Koontz or King, get 
them these. Only remem b er , when they 
are done with them, don't forget to read 
them, too. 

-Mark Louis Baumgart 

The Reckoning, by Sarah Pinboroo{^ 
Leisure, 2005; 338 pgs.; $6.99 

Syracousse House stands alone and 
forgotten in the small town of Stieatford 
until one night three youitg friends arrive 
there to party aiKl drink. Tragedy ensues 
and Sytacousse House is now ofAcially 
awake, and there will be hell to pay, 
because it's lonely, and it's pissed. 

CoitKidently, part-time addict and 
full-time rtoveliM Robert Black decides 
it's time to clean up his act and packs 
up and goes home to Streatford to detox 
and write his new opus. Black is orre of 
four friends— along with Carrie, Jasoa 
and the enigmatic Gina— who long ago 
experietKed a tragic artd traumatic event 
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that would change them forever and 
close the Syracousse House. 

As Black settles down he learns 
of the murder/ suicide of Carrie and 
her family, and the news brings back 
memories of the diildhood events that 
changed hk life forever. The story then 
starts switching back and forth between 
current and past events, the latter focus- 
ing on when the four friends used to 
hang out at Syracousse House in order 
to visit Giita. Syracousse House was 
originally built by Gina's grandfadier 
for his daughter, and magical things 
always seem to happen whettever Gina [ 
is around. 

Pinborough builds suspense as 
little by little we find out who the mys- 
terious 'Teacher' is, and what horrible 
things happened to him and others in 
Syracousse House that lost summer, and 
how these things tie in with the events 
of the present. 

Black meets up with forgotten 
schoolmate and now single mom Kelly, 
and winds up falling for her, while Jason, 
who had never left Streatford, begins to 
pull his life together and tries to come to 
grips with his past. 

As events progress, Kelly and her 
child are dragged into Black's prob- 
lems— rwt just because of her association 
with him, but because of somethirtg that 
her ex-cop father did in the past. 

Then Kelly's little girl is kidnapped 
by Syracousse House, the mysterious 
Gina arrives back into Streatford, and the 
truth begins to be revealed. The Reckoning 
is iwt a typical haunted house story but 
more of a tale about a sentient, self-cen- 
tered, atKl selfish house. The Reckoning 
isn't going to break any new ground, 
and it won't satisfy extreme gotehounds, 
but it is a solid character and plot-driven 
suspense/ horror itovel that takes its time 
to gradually build its suspense and to 
create believable aiKi likal^ characters. 
Marred otxly by a cynical and uiuteces- 
sary Epilogue, The Reckoning should 
satisfy traditional horror fans. 

-Mark Louis Baumgart 

Retfuiem for the Radioactive Monkeys, 
Mascfue of the Small Town Oddball, and 
Bone Ballet, all edited by John Weagly; 
Iguaru Publications, 200VB; 51/58/54 
pgs.;S4,0(y5JXV5.00 

Iguana is a fairly new small pub- 
lisher. Each of these three chapbooks is a 
nwdest saddle-stitched (stapled) anthol- 
ogy of short fiction priced to move. Let 
nte say a bit about each one. 



Retfuiem for the Radioactive Monkeys. 
The title alone, you krtow what I'm say- 
ing? What we have here are shortish bits 
that all have something to do with mon- 
keys (or tiKHikey-like things) hot-puitked 
with bomb juice. Most are throwaways. 
Tina L. Jens offers something worth 
reading, though, if a bit off-kilter. We 
are talking radioactive monkeys here. 
Another surprise is the exceedingly 
vulgar story by Wayne Allen Sallee. It 
is not the sort of thing we have come to 
expect from Wayne. 1 hope we never see 
another one like it either. 

Masque of the Small Town Oddball. 
Notables are thin on the ground in this 
one. The anchor story, 'A Perfect Plan" 
by Martin Mundt was a lot ftm, 1 must 
say, and probably worth the fiver it 
takes to get this chap. The editor puts 
one of his own stories in the mix. That 
is almost always a bad idea— folks, you 
cannot be objective about your own 
writing. Editors are a necessity. You 
cannot edit yourself, at least not well. 
Yes? OK then. 

Bone Ballet. This third cnie has the 
best writing of the trio. Another Martin 
Mundt can be fotmd here, and veteran 
weird-monger James S. Dorr gives us 
something to think about after we put 
the paper down. The theme is bones, and 
unlike the other two chapbooks. this one 
doesn't beat the theme to death. Rather, 
there is notable variety to the collection. 
If you are only going to pick one to buy 
get this one. I know it'll be hard to steer 
clear of the glowing primates, but if you 
can you'll be glad you did. 

-Wayne Edwards 


A Reverie for Mister Ray, by Michael 
Bishop; PS Publishing 2005; S45 

This is a truly amazing book. You 
can read for a lifetime and enjoy an 
author's works, and never really stop to 
consider the breadth of a career— then 
you find something like A Reverie for 
Mister Ray, and new understanding 
emerges. Many know Michael Bishop for 
his fiction, and probably arurther group 
of readers would remember an essay 
here, or there— book reviews— anec- 
dotes— but when you put it all together 
in a single voluine as has been done here, 
the perspective shifts. 

This book helps to paint a portrait 
of the author in words. It covers his 
early influences, Theodore Sturgeon, aivd 
Jonathan Swift among them, it itKiudes 
book reviews of many sorts, essays 
on the state of genre fiction, essays on 
life— humor— and most importantly, it 
contains Michael Bishop. 

Even when what he has written is 
about another author, like Ray Bradbury, 
you get the sensation of a urtique perspec- 
tive, full of insight and understanding. 
You relearn things you might already 
have known, or experierKe things you 
have previously ertcountered, but with 
a new twist or a poignant observation 
that changes it for you forever. 

This is a book that those who read 
aiKl write science fiction, horror, and 
fantasy should embrace. It is a wonder- 
ful companion for late nights when sleep 
evades you. You don't have to read it as 
a single work, because it is a mulfi-fac- 
eted gold mine of thoughts, challenging 
philosophical statements, and history. 

This is not a self-indulgent volume. 
Bishop lays bare his own work and 
career as readily as those of colleagues 
and contem|x>raries, giving a snapshot 
of his style and his methods and offering 
thanks to those who have provided the 
same to him. 

It's not often that a book comes 
along that can be considered a compan- 
ies, as well as an object of entertainment, 
but if such a thing exists, A Reverie for 
Mister Ray is such a book. 

-David Niall Wilson 

Riverside Blues, by Eric Tomblin; Earfl>- 
ling Publications, 2005; $14 

This is a well-written, subtle novella 
of deep, abiding love, betrayal, renewal, 
horror and hope. If there is a complaint 
to be found it is that this doesn't cover a 
greater span of time and pages. 

Gordon's wife has been missing 
for a very long time. He has quit taking 
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care of himself, and his home. He drinks 
cheap beer and visits town only when 
necessary. His best friend Earl who is 
the local Sheriff, has a secret. 

Then Gordon wakes up. He begins 
to live again, clearing his yard ^nd 
the path leading down to the river by 
his home. It is a path he walked many 
times when his wife was with him. As 
he continues to work, cleaning himself, 
his home, and this trail, he comes back 
to life. Earl notices, and is not necessar- 
ily pleased. 

Then, when the swimming pool 
Gordon shared «vith his Lily is cleared, 
he makes a new discovery. Lily. 

Drenched in deep emotion and 
peopled with very believable, down-to- 
earth characters, this is both mystery and 
fantasy. As Gordcm discovers more and 
more of a past he thought was lost to him, 
and Earl grows more and more wary of 
that search, the tension builds toward a 
very satisfying conclusion. 

Well-crafted and entertaining. 
Riverside Blues is just the right blend 
of the real and surreal. In one moment 
poignant, and the next repulsive, the 
images seem to slip from the pages onto 
the hngertips of the reader and draw him 
down to that river, and that swimming 
hole. They bring the taste of cold, cheap 
beer to mind and paint a compelling 
portrait of tragic loss. 

Highly Recommended. 

-David Niall Wilson 

Seed or Chucky original soundtrack, by 
Pino Donaggio; La-La Records, 20(K; 
$16.98 

It' s good to see Pino Donaggio back 
at the business he did so well in the '70s 
and 'SOs, creating the scores for such 
memorable genre soundtracks as Cakwe, 
The Hov\ijnc, and Don't Lex* Now. It 
seems like a long time since the world 
has heard a horror soundtrack of his, 
and even the lesser scores like that for 
PtRANHA linger in the memory arul leave 
a cool echo. 

La-La records, released the 
soundtrack with a full complement of 
artwork from the film, information on 
the technical aspects and production 
notes. Many listeners will enjoy the 
familiarity of Donaggio's characteristic 
violin trills and moody piano riffs, while 
others will be intrigued by a sort of 
modernization of his sound. There are 
guitars and synthesizers and some very 
cool electronic effects. 

The Main Title piece sets a fiteme 
that runs throughout the melodies 


and rhythms of the CD, accompanied 
by an oddly mechanized fentale choir 
that leads, then chases, then runs from 
Chucky and his son, who is living out 
the classic Glen or Glenda motif of Ed 
Wood fiune. i 

The music is performed by the 
' London Symphony Orchestra, aitother 
first for Donaggio, and it is wonder- 
fully rendered. This will not go down 
\ in history as a great piece of art, but this 
soundtrack more than fulfills its purpose 
' in driving an odd, low-grade horror film 
to new heights. Anyorte who is a fan of 
Donaggio's work will enjoy this. 

-David Niall Wilson 

Shirletf JacksotK Essays on the Literary 
Legacy, edited by Bernice M. Murphy; 
McFariand, 2005; 304 pgs.; $35.00 
I Shiiiey Jackson is an interesting case 

study. Kiww'n mainly for her story "The 
Lott^' (in TTie Nfu» Yofter, 1948) and her 
novel The Haunting of Hill House (1959), . 
Jackson wrote extensively outside these 
themes throughout her entire career. 
Her work ranged from “literary" depth 
to almost-pulp fiction novels aimed at 
! housewives in the fifties. Despite the 
impressive body of work Jackson ere- ! 
ated, there has been very little analysis ! 
and contemplation of her work in aca- 
demic circles. As noted by the editor in 
I her introduction to S/nricy/ocibcm; Essays 
I on the Literary Legacy, contemporaries of , 
Shirley Jackson such as Eudora Welty 
and Sylvia Plath have received exhaus- 
tive attention from obscure professors 
trying to get tenure by writing dense 
deconstructions. But Jackson herself? ' 
Not so much. The reasons for this omis- 
sion are not clear. It could be that her 
work simply does not warrant extensive 
I analysis. Itcould be that even though she 
I wrote a lot of material, little of it has the 
resonance of "The Lottery," The Haunting 
I Hill House, and We Hm Always Lived 
in the Castle (1962). Whatever the reason 
far it, little critical light hits been shined 
I on Jackson's work. 

The book at hand is a collection of 
I essays concerning the impact that Jack- 
son had on future writers rather than on 
the work she created for its own sake. 

At least that is what the btle implies. In 
fact, most of the essays are deconstruc- 
bons, or might as well be. Witness the 
tantalizingly btled "Mulbple Perscmality 
and the Postmodern Subj^; Theorizing 
Agency." Mmmhmm. S^, some of it is 
comparabve. There is, for instance, an 
essay that relates Ste]:4ien King's work to 
' Jacksoa And there is the merely descrip- 


bve, as in S. T. Joshi's "Shirley Jackson: 
Domestic Horror." 

Should you buy this book? Depends 
what you are looking for. If you want 
to read hurley jacksem's work, then no. 
Buy a collection instead. If you want 
to know more about Jackson, then no, 
again. Instead buy one of the several 
biographies floating around out there. 
So who would want to read this? WelL 
if you teach English at a community 
college in the Midwest and you have a 
lot of time on yemr hands, this might be 
your book. And then of course people 
like me. I thought it was great 

—Wayne Edwards 

Stay Auve original soundtrack, by John 
FrizzelL* Nicabella Records, 2006; 18 
tracks: 35:15 

In the space of just over ten years, 
John Frizzell has maintained a power- 
ful and effecbve career as a Hollywood 
composer. Equally capable in comedies 
(Office Space, Ma^I) as in dramas (The 
GcxxibyeGiru Gods And Generals), Friz- 
zell has also proven to be an excepbonal 
scorer of horror films (Auen RsaaiREc- 
TiON, Ghost Ship, ThwIBen Ghosts, The 
Woods). A new soundtrack record labeL 
Nicabella, makes its debut with Frizzell's 
excellent score for Stay Auve, William 
Brent Ball's eerie thriller about a group 
of teens who stumble upon a new video 
game called Stay Alive and are soon 
being murdered in flie same method as 
thecharacter they played in the game. 

Frizzell's score is a splendid hybrid 
of electronic and orcheshal recordings. 
According to Nicabella, multiple verskms 
of Frizzell's fliemes were recorded and 
manipulated during the composing-to- 
pkrture process; afterward, an addibonal 
unmanipulated orchestral recording was 
done to hold the score together and give 
it depth. The resultant mix is tonally 
and texturally very interesting, proffer- 
ing some new sounds which lend this 
horror film a degree of aural originality 
not often found in modem horror picture 
soundtracks. 

In "Investigation," for example, 
a soft piano melody gives the eeriness 
an emotive characteristic that plays 
well against the brooding darkness of 
the riffing musical atmospheres that 
lie behind it "Butch's Story" carries a 
similar characterisbc, a very poignant 
and understated piano melody heard 
over the consistent atmospherics of 
the orchestra. "Meet the Counters" is 
an especially eerie mix of synths and 
orchestra. "Winning By A Rose" and 
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'Abigail is Captured' bodi feature agi- 
tated string lines that grow in intensity 
and volume and provide a comptelling 
urgency through their relentless propul- 
siveness. 'Final Encounter" concludes 
the score with an affecting melancholia 
that emerges intoa powerful and persua- 
sive resoluhon. A short coda, the quiricy, 
burbling electronica of " In Stores Now," 
adds a humorous epilogue to the film, a 
fmal stinger suggesting that the game 
remains. ... waiting for new victims. 

Stay Auve is a great example of 
a mostly ambient, dissonant horror 
score that never goes over the line into 
unlistenability when separated from its 
film on CD. That danger is always there, 
especially when horror scores need to 
be aggressive, non-melodk, or disturb- 
ing. Frizzell maintams a likable balance 
between creepy atmospheres aiKl emo- 
tional tonality which serves both the film 
atul its soundtrack well. 

-Randall D. Larson 

Terrible Thrills, by C. Dennis Moore; 
Silver Lake Publishing, 2005; 157 pgs.; 
$12.95 

There are quite a few horror 
authors— particularly those who con- 
centrate on short fiction — who have 
been laboring away for years, seeing 
their work published online and in small 
press magazines. C. Dermis Moore is 
one such author. Terrible Thrills collects 
stories written between 1991 and 2005 
and are (with one exception) presented 
in the order in which they were written. 
He also limited his selections to stories 
of 3,500 w(wds or less, so it represents a 
decade-and-a-half s worth of his short- 
est Action. 

Because of the litrear presentation 
of the tales, the reader gets to watch the 
author's storytelling improve over the 
years, getting better as the book goes 
on. Though there are several forgettable 
short-shorts of less than a page each, the 
longer pieces reveal a writer with a gift 
for metaphor arul a penchant for fresh 
takes on time-tested tropes. Take the 
suicidal vampire of 'The Salvation of 
Victor' or the atypical shape-shifter in 
'The Flesh-Method and Myriad' as good 
examples of how to re-imagine classic 
monsters. The war between the mind 
and the body inspires some of Moore's 
strongest tales, such as 'Inside.' 'Bob's 
Leg," aird 'Parliament of Jim.' Holiday 
mythology is another major inspira- 
tion. His takes on Halloween ("Terrible 
Thrills") and Christmas ("Working For 


the Fat Man") turn traditions on their 
heads. 

With a near equal mixture of the 
forgettable and memorable, the collec- 
tion as a whole is average, but the best 
of the stories are very good indeed. The 
consistent improvement in his work 
over the years, as well as his ability to 
seamlessly shift from the mundcuie to 
the surreal, indicate an author worth 
keeping an eye on. 

-Garrett Peck 

The Voyage of the Sable Keech, by Neal 
Asher; Tor UK/Pan Macmillan, 2006; 
506 pgs.; £17.99 

Writing within the science Action 
genre, Neal Asher offers readers an 
unparalleled experience of horror in 
The Voyage of the Sable Keech. This direct 
sequel to Asher's previous personal 
best The Skinner, should only be read if 
you've read the Arst novel Arst Asher 
I , uses horror as a literary tool to achieve 
a wide range of effects, and very few of 
them are the effects that we normally 
associate with the horror genre. Yes, 
there is a good deal of humor to be found 
here, and that is commonly associated 
with the horror genre. Awe is here, pure, 
raw, science fictional awe. That's also not 
unexpected. This is, after all, Arst and 
foremost, science Action; alien planets, 
alien life forms, alien empires, mutated 
humans; yes, this is science Action. But 
The Voyage of the Sable Keech launches 
all the tropes of horror to create a lot of 
emoAons within the reader that are not 
in the least bit horrific. 

What's most striking about The 
Voyage of the Sable Keech is Asher's 
ability to create a sort of sweet, almost 
romanbc wistfulness within paragraphs 
about oozing pus and gruesome gore. 
In this horror-drenched novel, you'll 
encounter no scares and little of the 
"Are-they-going-to-be-safe?" kind of 
tension usually associated with horror. 
You will And true friendship>s, strongly 
portrayed. Asher nails service for the 
greater good, he hammers down issues 
of trust, love and companionship. To a 
pUink. Through living Aesh. It's a singu- 
lar accomplishment. 

77ie Voyage of the Sable Keedi is set 
on Asher's planet of Spatterjay, a water 
covered world that is constructed with 
an eye towards ecological detail not seen 
since Frank Herbert mapped out the life 
cycles beneath the sands of Dune. Some 
ten years after the events in The Skinner, 
remnants of the Uves touched then are 
once again stirred by the same forces. 


The alien Prador are back. A cult of 
reife- Uving dead resurrected by tech- 
nology but hoping to achieve actual feel- 
the- wind-on-your-skin life — has arrived, 
hoping to duplicate the feat of the now- 
legendary Sable Keech, the reif cop who 
was brought alive by Erlin, a youngish 
Hooper and Janer, the emissary of the 
Hive minds of intelligent wasps. It's all 
very much the stuff of science AcAon, 
carefully layered. 

As ever, Asher makes it seem simple 
and fun, but adds to the plot and the 
characters untd the simple has become, 
while the reader was immersed in Ash- 
er' 8 prose, much more complex. He's got 
the kind of skills that conceal themselves 
within decepAvely easy reading. Easy, 
that is, if you can take Asher' s non-stop 
onslaught of gore, Auids and steaming, 
slimy anatomical detail. 'There are very 
few paragraphs in this novel that don't 
include a description along the lines of, 
"...he had been unable to resist the lure 
of a bile duct." 

The Voyage of the Sable Keech offers 
readers wonderful plot turns, utterly 
memorable characters and a tour of a 
world that is dangerously beautiful. But 
more importantly, it offers an incompa- 
rable reading experience. You need to 
get past— way past —any reacAon to the 
effects of horror, to the devices of horror 
with a feeling of horror. 'This is not a 
scary book, it's not a book to really gross 
you out. The Voyage of the Sable Ku^ is a 
novel you can dive into with no danger 
whatsoever of ever being anything less 
than enthralled. 

-Rick Klcffel 


If you have a product that you'd like 
to have considered for review, please 
send copies to each of the following 
addresses: 

Robert Morrish 
22393 Old Logging Kd. 

Los Gatos, CA 95033 

Richard Chizmar 

132-B industry Lane, Unit 7 

Forest Hill MD 21050 
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Cemetery Dance Publications is proud to announce SHIVERS IV~ the fourth vol- 
ume in this brand new anthology series of terror — containing two dozen short stories 
from today’s hottest writers, including TIM LEBBON, RAY CARTON, BRIAN 
HODGE, ED GORMAN, BRIAN KEENE, T.M. WRIGHT, BRIAN FREEMAN, 
KEALAN PATRICK BURKE, WILLIAM F. NOLAN and many others! 


Featuring almost all original dark fiction, this chilling anthology is only available as a 
beautiful perfect-bound trade paperback and is priced at just $20. Add $5 for U.S. 


postage. 
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It s 1 1;illi>wcrn'^iv’l7r. I •■K'* ' fix bov Dotwcc'n 
tlio ages ol sixteen and ninotocn has htvn loelu'd?^^ 
lip for the last five days. Now, starx ing and x\ ild. / , |l 
they're hitting the* streets armed xviih ha.seball bats'isl 
pitchforks, and txxo bx fours stiuided xxith nails. 
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Thex''re ready to go no.se to nose xvitlt a legend 
I le's the reaper that groxx s in a cornfield, the 
merciless trick x\ ith a heart made of treats, 
the butchering nightmare xxith a lack I aniern 
lace. I le's the (.Vtober box, and he visits your 
tixxvn exerx I lalloxxeen. ready to run a gauntlet 
ol young men anxious to carxe his bearing 
candy heart from his chest. 

Mitch Oenshaxx and his gang burn rubber 
in a stnvt i\>d x\ith Clorgon headlights... 

I’ete McCormick's on the moxe xxith a stolen 
4S ... and a hunted girl is out there, too. making 
her break on the one night ol the xear xvhen no 
rules apply ^buVe running xviih them, threading 
your oxxn path through danger and niiKxnlighi 
shadoxviug a s.idistic cop and packs t>l brutal 
teenagers xvho'll attack anyone xi ho gets in their 
xxay. becau.se this is your ti'xvn. ^bu understand 
its .secrer.s, and you xxant a ringside seat on 
the night it all comes tumbling doxx 11. 
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